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A MODEST MAN’S CAREER. 


With a square forehead rising above calm eyes, with 
a quiet manner which would be almost shy were it 
not for the evident self-reliance back of it, with a face 
that shows patient strength, with the very evident com- 
bination of a sound mind in a sound body, such is 
Jacob Mortenson, a man who has carved out—we might 
say hewed out—of the forests of Wisconsin his fortune. 

Jacob Mortenson belongs to the best type of foreign 
born citizens of the United States—a type of those 
who have brought to their adopted country good mental 
and physical powers, good habits, industry, persever- 
ance. They are the men to whom the United States 
owes much in the development of its natural resources 
and in the make-up of an intelligent and patriotic 
citizenship. They are the ore, the rugged 
native strength, which with the flux of the 
cavalier and the puritan have in the furnace 
of new world energy made the American 
nationality of to-day. 

With no prestige of wealth or family influ- 
ence, with no gifts from favoring fortune, with 
nothing but the stout heart and indomitable 
will, ready brain and strong hands, has he 
made himself a place among the notable men 
of the lumber trade, though aided by his innate 
love of right, which impelled him to deal 
fairly by all men; and so, not rising on the 
shoulders of or at the expense of others, he 
has made his position sure. 

It has not been a selfish career, that of the 
man of whom we treat in this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN, except as all effort which has 
as one of its results the accumulation of 
wealth is to some extent self centered. He 
has been and is a man among men. He has 
had his intimate friends, his business 
ciates, those who have aided him and those 
whom he has aided; so that the story of Jacob 
Mortenson is also the story of other business 
men with whom he has worked hand in hand, 
apparently in fullest accord. Indeed, we may 
believe from the character of the man, 
patience and fairness, that what seems to be 
is the fact. The outline history of his life, in 
which it will be seen that friends or acquaint- 
ances of his youth linked their fortunes to his 
and that the circle of his associates steadily 
widened, losing hardly a member except by 
death, goes to show such has been the case. 

Jacob Mortenson was born in Aalburg, Den- 
mark, in 1849. His parents were well to do 
farming people. Two of his brothers are in 
this country and two of his sisters have died 
here. One of the former is a resident of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and the other of Omaha. 

Mr. Mortenson had a common school education in 
the magnificent public schools of Denmark, and in 
1866, when 17 years of age, came to the United States. 
His very first work in this country was in the woods 
back of Manistee, Mich., where he labored for a year. 
He then went to Wisconsin, near Union Grove, and 
attended school for a year, paying his way by working 
on a farm. Then he went to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Supported himself by doing general work for a banker 
there. While in this employ he learned telegraphy, 
and after about six months’ practice took a position, 
in 1871, at Jefferson, Iowa. In 1872 he went to High- 
land, Kan., and in 1873 to Fayette, Mo., holding the 
position of telegraph operator and station agent in 
each place, 

His attention seems then to have been attracted to 
the lumber business, for in the fall of 1875 he started 
a retail yard in Fayette. This business he maintained 


asso- 
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for some years, laying the foundation of his lumber 
experience. He remained there until the winter of 1883, 
when he bought an interest in the McDonald Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, and went to Wausau, Wis., 
as manager of its shipping department. In 1887 he 
bought out the interests of the McDonald Lumber Com- 
pany at Wausau and began doing a wholesale lumber 
business under his own name. In the fall of 1887 Mr. 
Mortenson, in company with Charles J. Winton, formed 
the Winton Lumber Company, at Wausau, dealing in 
timber land and logs. He afterward went into partner- 
ship with F. P. Stone, under the firm title of Morten- 
son & Stone, which partnership has been continued 
ever since. This was originally a purely wholesale busi- 
ness, but they have bought timber and logs and had 
them cut under contract, and have thus contracted 
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the Barker & Stewart mill at Wausau, since 1887. 
The first outside expansion of Mr. Mortenson’s busi- 
ness after his advent in Wausau was. the establishment 
of the Garth Lumber Company in 1889, and it was also 
his advent into the manufacturing business in a reg- 
ular way, for the Garth Lumber Company was a 
timber owning and lumber manufacturing institution 
from the start. The company was organized with John 
H. Garth, of Hannibal, Mo., president; C. C. Barker, 
of Bay City, Mich., vice president; A. F, Davis, of Fay- 
ette, Mo., secretary; F. P. Stone, of Wausau, assistant 
secretary, and Jacob Mortenson, treasurer and manager. 
Mr. Mortenson is now president of the company. Mr. 
Garth, its first président, died in October, 1899, and in 
his death Mr. Mortenson met a deep personal loss, for 
from the time of the organization of the Garth Lumber 
Company Mr. Garth had been his friend and loyal sup- 
porter. The latter was president of the Farmers & 
Merchants’ bank at Hannibal, Mo., at the time of Mr. 
Mortenson’s first entry into the lumber business as a 


retailer. Mr. Garth was always to be relied upon. 
During the panic of 1893 he responded to every call that 
Mr. Mortenson made upon him and yet left everything 
to the latter’s judgment. It was in no small degree 
this mutual confidence which made their relations so 
mutually pleasant and profitable. He was a type of 
the conservative and yet broad-gaged business men 
which makes almost the ideal banker. 

The first mill of the Garth Lumber Company was 
erected at Garth, Wis., the year of its organization. 
This was operated until it burned in 1891, but was 
rebuilt immediately and operated until the company 
had exhausted its timber in that locality, when, in 
1893, the company started up a new mill at Garth, 
Mich. The change was not only the transfer of a 
business enterprise but practically the removal of the 

town, for both of these villages were creations 

of the business of the Garth Lumber Company. 

Going back again to 1889 we find the firm 
of Mortenson & Edgar, organized at Galesburg, 
Il]., doing a retail business. The members of 
this firm were Jacob Mortenson and Charles 
Edgar, the latter afterward prominently con- 
nected with lumber manufacturing in the Wis- 
consin valley. In 1892 they sold their busi- 
ness at Galesburg and bought what was known 
as the Leahy & Beebe mill at Wausau and 
formed the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Compa- 
ny, which began operations in February, 1893. 
Of that company Jacob Mortenson was presi- 
dent, F. P. Stone secretary, and Charles Ed- 
gar treasurer and manager. The mill is still 
in operation. Last year, in 1899, the Alexan- 
der & Edgar Lumber Company was formed in 
Wausau and bought the lumber manufactur- 
ing plant and the timber theretofore owned 
by the Lea-Ingram Lumber Company, at Iron 

’ River, Wis. The Lea-Ingram timber was sup- 
plemented by other timber purchases of the 
new company. Alexander Stewart was the 
president, Walter Alexander vice president, 

Mr. Mortenson secretary, and Mr. Edgar treas- 

urer and manager. In the fall of 1889 they 

bought the timber and mill at Iron River 

. belonging to the Lake Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, and incorporated it with the other 
business. 

The next expansion in Mr. Mortenson’s inter- 
ests was the organization of the Tower Lumber 
Company, which took place in the fall of 1899. 
This company was formed to take over the 
timber holdings and other property at and in 
the vicinity of Tower, Minn., of the Howe 
Lumber Company, which, having lost its mills 
by fire decided to retire. The Tower Lumber 

Company was organized with Mr. Mortenson as presi- 

dent, M. J. Woodward, of Watertown, Wis., vice presi- 

dent; C. C. Barber, of Bay City, Mich., secretary; H. 

M. Stewart, of Wausau, treasurer. This plant was 

rebuilt and has operated extensively this year. Mr. 

Mortenson is also a stockholder in the Red Cliff Lumber 

Company, of Duluth, Minn. J 

Mr. Mortenson is therefore now interested in ‘five 
manufacturing operations—two at Wausau, the Jacob 
Mortenson Lumber Company and Mortenson & Stone, 
one at Iron River, Wis.; one at Garth, Mich., and one 
at Tower, Minn. The lumber cut of these institutions 
is as follows: The two Wausau concerns, 55,000,000 
feet; at Iron River, Wis., 60,000,000 feet; at Tower, 
Minn., 35,000,000 feet; at Garth, Mich., 30,000,000 
feet; total, 180,000,000 feet. If the shingles and lath 
produced by these concerns were reduced to lumber 
measure and added to the total it would make a grand 
aggregate of about 200,000,000 feet annually manufact- 

(Continued on Page 36.) 
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It may be of value to readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN who are interested, as nearly all of them are, in 
fire insurance to know that the series of articles pub- 
lished not long ago in the LuMBERMAN on the subject 
of mutual fire insurance has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form and can be had by addressing the AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN or the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 404 Exchange building, Boston, Mass., or the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Mansfield, 
Ohio. It is a series that is well worth reading and pre- 
serving, and in its reprinted form it is both convenient 
and attractive. 





A Buffalo lumberman who has considerable oak and 
chestnut to sell says that he has booked more orders 
from furniture factories in the past two weeks than in 
the previous six weeks and he is getting the same 
improved showing from the car companies, all of which 
are anxious to add to their rolling stock just as fast 
as they are able. ; 





The lumbermen of Texas asked the railroad commission 
of that state to compel the railroads to equip their flat 
ears for transportation of lumber or else reimburse the 
shippers for the expense to which they are put in pro- 
viding the stakes, binders ete. The commission has 
decided that such an order is outside its province and 
has refused the application. 

OBB PP PP LI III 

The treasury department statement for October shows 
a heavy increase in the volume of currency, while the 
per capita increase is swelled enormously owing to the 
new basis determined by the census being below that 
hitherto used by the treasury department. The esti- 
mated amount of circulation is now $27.82 per capita, 
an amount considerably in excess of any previous time 
in the history of the United States. The total estimated 
volume of money in circulation November 1 was $2,139,- 
181,412, an increase for the year of more than $175,000,- 
000. 





It is stated that the shipments from Lake Superior 
mills eastward by water and rail have aggregated this 
year about 900,000,000 feet. 
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The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has taken an action which assigns to the traveling repre- 
sentatives of the members of that association a new 
importance. It intends to provide each of them with 
an association badge or emblem, by which his customers 
can recognize at once that the firm for which he travels 
is a member of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to which is pledged the support of the loyal 
members of all the retail lumber dealers’ associations. 

~oeorrrroror—yr—~"n—~—"rs—=~*"s 

A little corner has been in operation in Chicago in 
November corn and when this paper went to press it 
had every prospect of being successful. It did not amount 
to much as such things go, except to demonstrate that 
there is mighty little old corn of standard No. 2 grade 
left in the country available to Chicago, and Chicago 
is the corn center. This is in spite of a big crop last 
year, and the tremendous crop of 1900 will probably 
all be disposed of with equal ease and with results 
highly beneficial to the farmers and so to the country 
at large. 

rere" 

The tide of prosperity is rising again and promises 
soon to fill to the banks the channels of industry and 
commerce. Under present price conditions in the lumber 
trade labor is getting more than its fair share of the 
proceeds. Wages must go down or prices must go up or 
there will be trouble in some sections. As no one wants 
wages to go down, what is the matter with raising prices? 
Nothing apparently, and yet it is well to he cautious 
about that process. Let the advance be conservative 
and let it be accomplished more by a steadying of values 
than by hit and miss advances. 

PAA 


There is no industry that calls for more expert skill, 
greater experience, higher executive ability or closer 
attention to details than the manufacture of lumber; 
and yet there are people who seem to think that anyone 
can run a saw mill. 

a 

The lumber sharks are not all dead yet and they are 
being spawned all the time. But let us be thankful 
that some of them are behind the bars, where they can 
do no harm, but rather serve as examples to those who 
have an overweaning desire to get suddenly rich. 

OPA PBPD DID DD DDI 


Not long ago we referred to a rumor of a trial of 
paving blocks made of gum from California and char- 
acterized it as questionable as to the facts. Light is 
thrown upon it by a paragraph in our London letter 
this week in which it is stated that red gum blocks 
shipped from New Orleans are to be extensively used 


as a paving material in London. One might imagine 
from reading this letter that red gum was a new thing 
in Great Britain. Probably not all of the English 
handlers of lumber, to say nothing about the laity, 
know that red gum is nothing more or less than “satin 
walnut,” under which attractive title our red or sweet 
gum is sold abroad. It is stated in our correspondence 
that arrangements have been made to use about 2,000,- 
000 red gum blocks in London, and the claims made 
for them are “that the red gum blocks neither shrink 
nor swell but under blows they become welded together, 
that they wear very evenly with a smooth surface and 
that they are absolutely non-absorbent.” If all these 
things are true the United States has been neglecting 
a valuable paving material, for red gum is found in 
abundance in the Mississippi river valley; but we pre- 
sume that as far as the non-absorbent and therefore 
sanitary quality is concerned they are subjected to 
treatment before being laid, as English paving authori- 
ties never commit the error of laying untreated wooden 
blocks. 
OP BBD ID DID DDI” 

The new southern prosperity is reflected in the census 
returns. Most of the southern states show a remarkable 
growth during the last ten years, and it is a growth 
which means much for their permanent welfare as it 
is very largely of people who are engaged in manu- 
factures. 

A recent compilation of stocks of poplar in the hands 
of manufacturers shows that the present strong price 
situation is fully justified by the facts. A good stock of 
logs is assured for future mill operations by recent tides, 
but the mills would have to run steadily for a year to 
make up the deficiency under the continuous and large 
demand that prevails and promises to continue. 

PPB PA DDD PPP DPD 


The railroads are waking up to the fact that in spite 
of their heavy increase in equipment during the last two 
or three years they are still far short of what they 
should be in ability to take care of the traffic. Some 
roads are short of cars, some of locomotives and some of 
both. Car building on a large scale is the prospect for 
the immediate future and lumbermen are already begin- 
ning to feel its effect. 

On 

Reports from Duluth are that loggers are now paying 
$26 to $30 a month and board and lodging for common 
labor in woodswork and that skilled men in special de- 
partments—sawing, loading etc.—are getting from $40 to 
$50. Lumber cannot be cheap with such expensive labor, 
also reflected in wages likely to be paid to mill crews, 
added to the increased value of stumpage. 





A NEW DEMURRAGE DECISION, 


The Illinois courts have several times within the 
last few years had occasion to consider questions involy- 
ing demurrage charges by the railroad for detention of 
cars. The supreme and appellate courts of the state 
have decided that the demurrage charge does not con- 
stitute a lien against the property in charge, In our 
issue of November 3 we briefly reviewed some pre- 
vious cases and decisions. 

A case just decided by the circuit court in Ottawa 
county deals with a case where the railroad company, 
apparently in view of previous decisions, tried by 
notice upon a receipt for cars to institute a demurrage 
lien. This matter led up to a series of suits entitled 
“A. B. Bradish versus The Chicago, Burlington. & 
Quincy Railroad Company,” in the circuit court of 
Ottawa, Ill., the place of business of the plaintiff. 

The facts which led up to the controversy were 
briefly these: January 12, 1900, A. B. Bradish, a lum- 
ber dealer at Ottawa, was notified by the railroad 
company that it had received a carload of lumber con- 
signed to him. Mr. Bradish was presented for signa- 
ture a receipt for the lumber across the face of which 
was stamped the following: 

IF THIS CAR IS NOT UNLOADED IN FORTY-RIGHT 
HOURS FROM TWELVE M., JANUARY 12, 1900. A 
CHARGE OF = A DAY OR FRACTION THEREOF WILL 

E MADE FOR DETENTION OF CAR AND USE OF 
TRACK, FOR WHICH THIS COMPANY RESERVES ITS 
LIEN UPON CONTENTS OF CAR. 

Mr. Bradish had previously declined to sign any 
receipts containing this clause or statement, because 
of the implied agreement which it contained to pay 
demurrage, refusing to bind himself as to future con- 
ditions or to enter into a contract which would fur. 
nish a prima facie basis for a lien against the lum- 
ber; aan in this case he refused to sign the receipt. 
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The company refused to deliver him the lumber. Mr. 
Bradish tendered the amount of freight, made a demand 
for the lumber, which was refused, and “a replev- 
ined the lumber from the company and took it away. 
This all occurred January 12. The next day, January 
13, the same company notified Mr. Bradish that it 
had another car of lumber consigned to him but that 
he could not have the same unless he signed a receipt 
containing the objectionable clause. Mr. Bradish again 
declined to do this, tendered the freight and made a 
demand for the lumber, which was refused. Mr. Brad- 
ish did not replevin this lumber—indeed he could not, 
for it had been taken away by the railroad company— 
but brought suit for the value of it in the same court. 
January 22, 1900, two other cars of lumber arrived 
to the same consignee with the same results, Mr. 
Bradish declining to sign receipts containing the demur- 
rage clause, and the company refusing to deliver the 
lumber, Several days later the lumber in these cars 
was replevined. . 

The cases were all submitted to the presiding cir- 
cuit court judge for trial without a jury. There was 
very little dispute about the facts, the real controversy 
being over the right of the railroad company to com- 
pel the consignee to sign a receipt which contained a 
clause in regard to demurrage. It was insisted by the 
company that, as the consignor had accepted a bill of 
lading for the lumber containing an agreement that 
the lumber should be subject to a demurrage charge of 
$l a day for detention of car beyond forty-eight hours 
at the place of destination, the consignee was bound 
by that agreement, although it did not appear that 
the consignee ever authorized the consignor to make 
any such contract with the company or that any bill 
of lading containing that or any other stipulation had 
in fact been issued with the knowledge of either con- 
signor or consignee. 

After full discussion of the questions involved the 
court found for the plaintiff in each case and decided 
that the railroad company could not legally insist 
upon the consignee signing a receipt which forced him 
to agree to pay the demurrage, and that the company 
should have delivered the lumber to the plaintiff upon 
the freight being tendered and the demand being 
made, Nominal damages were entered in the replevin 
suits in which the plaintiff had received his lumber. 
In the particular case in which the plaintiff sued for 
the value of the lumber, the courts entered judgment 
against the railroad company therefor, less the freight 
due on the same. The railroad company has paid for 
the lumber and settled the costs. Neither of these 
decisions has as yet been appealed from by the rail- 
road company, indicating that it does not believe that 
the upper court would reverse the decision of the cir- 
cuit court, 

The present status of the demurrage question in the 
state of Illinois now seems to be that neither a demur- 
rage nor storage claim is the basis for a lien against 
lumber; nor that a railroad company is able to set 
up any basis for such a lien by stipulation made in 
connection with the transportation and delivery of lum- 
ber without the consent of the consignee or its owner, 
but that, receiving its pay for transportation, the 
railroad must deliver goods and depend upon civil 
processes to collect any demurrage charges if pay- 
ment thereof should be refused. 

It should not be understood, however, that the courts 
of Illinois are antagonistic to the principle of demur- 
rage but merely against the theory that the railroad 
company can exercise its power as temporarily in pos- 
session of the lumber to enforce its claims; and it 
has furthermore been decided that a claim for demur- 
rage must take into account the circumstances attend- 
ing each case and that the charge under the circum- 
stances must be reasonable. 


DECREASED WHITE PINE CUT. 


There is always more or less incredulity felt if not 
expressed when there are predictions of a light log 
input or a light lumber cut. It has in -truth often 
been the case that the talk of a decreased output 
has been the incentive for each member of the industry 
to increase his product if possible, but this year in 
the white pine industry conditions have been such that 
neither the industry at large nor the individuals therein 
could increase their product, unless it might be in 
cases where last year accident reduced the cut. The 
year 1899 was one of such extraordinary conditions 
that every nerve was strained and every mill was 
pushed to its utmost in order to give the greatest 
possible product. Few mills have any greater capac- 
ity than last year. There are almost no new mills, 
while more have gone out of commission than have 
been entered. There was no possible way, therefore, 
in which the product of 1900 could be swelled above 
that of 1899, either as to individual operations or as 
to the sections. Every week’s delay of a mill meant 
so much lighter a product, and when freezing weather 
came earlier than last year, and shut down the water 
mills in the north, the tale was told. 

Our Minneapolis letter of this week gives the sur- 
veyor general’s log scales at Minneapolis and St. Paul 
for the season. The log survey is official, conducted 
by the state, and the figures are reliable. This year 
there were surveyed at Minneapolis logs amounting 
to 366,119,980 feet, against 444,440,240 in 1899. The 
St. Paul log scales which, however, does not repre- 
sent manufacture at St. Paul so much as logs. rafted 
for down river mills, amounted to 71,185,800 this year 
as against 92,035,390 last vear. 

Here is a decrease of 17 “percent, or 75,320,000 feet 
log scale, in the product of this important district of 





Minneapolis. Considering the overrun the manufacture 
of this quantity of logs means a decreased lumber 
product of practically 90,000,000 feet. There have been 
few exceptional conditions at Minneapolis, and those 
which have availed to lessen the product there have 
to a greater or less extent been found in other north- 
ern sections. 

This is the first important exact report as to the 
lumber output of the year, but it entirely corroborates 
what has been understood and the conclusion reached 
by those in touch with the northern situation. If any- 
thing like this decrease obtains throughout the white 
pine country generally, that lumver will be a scarce 
commodity next year. 





THE WANTON BROOK. 


The southern and eastern mountain streams are treach- 
erous affairs, as has been discovered time and time again 
to the sorrow and loss of many lumbermen. It is simply 
marvelous how one of those decent, placid looking 
streams, running along in a quiet, peaceful sort of way 
for months and months at a time and often for years, will 
all of a sudden get its back up and go on a tear that is 
equaled by nothing on the face of earth save pay day 
ina mining camp. <A few weeks ago the New river, down 
in Virginia, did not do a thing but rise twenty-two feet 
in eight hours. Boats, logs, lumber, bridges and other 
property were swept down the stream and the damage 
was great, The tide is said to have been the highest 
known for twenty-five years. In our Pittsburg letter 
this week it will be noticed that our correspondent 
reflects the satisfaction of the lumbermen of western 
Pennsylvania in view of the certainty of getting logs to 
mill and lumber to market on the high water in the 
Allegheny, Monongahela, Susquehanna and _ other 
streams; but since the letter was written a useful stage 
of water has been converted into a tremendous flood, 
doing unestimated damage, Logs have not only been 
brought to the mills but by them, through the breaking 
of booms, and it seems probable, in view of late reports, 
that the damage done by high water is greater than any 
profit that would have resulted from merely a high float- 
ing stage. Such an experience adds emphasis to the 
demands of the irrigation congress in session in Chicago 
last week that reservoirs be built at the head waters of 
streams to retain flood waters, thus preventing disas- 
trous floods while furnishing the means for maintenance 
of streams at a permanently useful level. The theory is 
a good one, but when we consider the thousands of 
streams that combine to make up the great rivers it may 
well be questioned if this government is rich enough to 
do such work on a scale that will be of material benefit 
except in isolated cases. 
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CAR SHORTAGE AND INADEQUATE 
EQUIPMENT. 


The annual car shortage, now at its hight, is one of 
the most perplexing problems confronting lumbermen. 
Its effect upon the trade is widespread and its annual 
recurrence entails loss of thousands of dollars to mill 
men and wholesalers of every kind of lumber, Its 
advent necessitates the cancelation of orders at profit- 
able prices, and frequently the shutting down of mills 
with the losses attendant upon such course, This year 
it appeared somewhat later than usual but it finally 
came, and it is safe to say that most lumber shippers 
have not had an average of 50 percent of the cars they 
have demanded for the past seven weeks. «ws has been 
the case for years, the cars have been sent to the crop 
sections and lumbermen have been obliged to take what 
they could get. 

To blame the direct operating management of a rail- 
road for this annual condition of things would manifestly 
be unfair, It undoubtedly does its best to supply cars 
to all its shippers, without unjust or intentional dis- 
crimination. There are few railroad systems not handi- 
capped during the crop season as to cars and the operat- 
ing departments are driven to their wits’ ends to keep 
their patrons even partially satisfied during the fall and 
winter seasons. The demands for rolling stock by ship- 
pers must be tremendous, and the railway officials are as 
glad as the shippers when the rush is over and traffic 
resumes normal conditions. 

But a fault does exist when the direct operating man- 
agement of a great railroad decides that additional roll- 
ing stock must be gy ae and makes requisition for 
new equipment, only to find it canceled or cut in two 
by the purchasing board of the road. The spirit of 
economy which prompts the cutting down of an item so 
important as rolling stock is false. It is based upon the 
supposed fact, in some instances, that because the road 
handled its traffic in the preceding years with existing 
equipment it can do so another year; or that an expendi- 
ture to fill such a requisition would threaten a possible 
dividend. It is the old story of making something 
already bought and paid for answer the purpose a little 
longer. But it is false economy, nevertheless, 

The railroad system with ample freight car equipment, 
say nine cars to the mile, is never seriously handicapped 
for cars at any season. It secures the maximum freight 
traffic at all seasons, it satisfies its shippers and it 
increases its revenues. On the other hand, the system 
with inadequate equipment, unable to supply cars when 
the lumber season is active, cannot fail to cause dis- 
satisfaction among the mills located along its lines. The 
large manufacturers see heavy losses staring them in 
the face and become disgruntled, while the smaller mills 
feel that they made a mistake in locating on such a line 
and either remove their plants to some other road at 


the first opportunity or advise others to do so. Fre- 
quently these small mills, dependent upon steady ship- 
ments, go to the wall and are forced to abandon sawing 
entirely. The railroads are losers in either case. 

Lumber is an all the year round traffic, particularly in 
the south. The average yellow pine or cypress mill will 
ship 150 to 200 cars a month, and the hardwood mill 
about 40 percent of this amount. The annual shipments 
would therefore be about 2,000 cars of the former and 
800 cars of hardwoods from a single mill. <A calcula- 
tion of the hundreds or, rather, thousands of saw mills 
in the country would show the enormous annual car 
requirements for removal of the lumber. Some of the 
railroads have made a study of this business and give 
special attention to lumber traffic, but others merely 
take what they can get and, when the crop season arrives, 
work on the principle that lumber can wait. When the 
car famine comes these latter lose heavily in traffic 
they could have and hold if they had adequate equipment. 
Such “economy” is therefore taking money out of their 
own pockets. 

It is to be hoped that the purchasing boards of the 
great railroad systems will treat their operating man- 
agements more liberally when requisitions for new cars 
are made. It will mean in the long run far less dis- 
satisfaction to shippers of lumber, more traffic and larger 
dividends. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 


The southern industrial convention which will be held 
in New Orleans, December 4 and 8 inclusive, beginning 
Tuesday next, has an interesting program. Men emi- 
nent in public life and in business are scheduled to take 
part. The first day’s proceedings are largely of a gen- 
eral character but the evening will be devoted to a 
discussion of the Nicaragua canal. During the follow- 
ing days such subjects as “Technical Education,” “Rail- 
roads of the South,” “Cotton Products,” “Compulsory 
Arbitration,” “Deep Water,” “American Trade with 
Latin-American Countries,” “The Mississippi River,” 
“Sugar Manufacture,” “Rice Culture” ete., will be con- 
sidered. 

It may be significant that the leader of the discussion 
of the Nicaragua canal is the Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago. A commercial waterway from Chi- 
cago to Mississippi, the improvement of the Mississippi 
river, deep water at gulf ports and the Nicaragua canal 
may be conceived to be parts of one great plan for a 
closer interlinking of all parts of the United States and 
an extension of its foreign commerce. 

On Wednesday one of the leading topics is the ‘“Rail- 
roads of the South and Southern Industrial Develop- 
ment.” This discussion will be lead by Stuyvesant Fish, 
president of the Illinois Central railroad, who in his 
official capacity has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi river valley, in promoting the 
movement of export commodities from the central part 
of the country to southern ports and in return the bring- 
ing of southern products to the north. Such a railroad 
is a great developer of industries and President Fish’s 
address should be a valuable compendium of what has 
been accomplished and what is still possible in the rich 
territory through which his lines run. The convention 
should be a notable affair which should mark an era 
in the commerce and industries of the south. 


DEMAND FOR SOUTHERN LUMBER. 


A condition of almost remarkable strength is being 
developed in the yellow pine industry, though not yet 
fully reflected in market prices. The most exuberant 
reports come from the extreme ends of the southern belt. 
Texas and Georgia agree in their reports of extraordi- 
nary activity. 

The mills of east Texas and western Louisiana are _ 
having more than they can do. Orders for immediate 
shipment are coming in faster than they can be taken 
care of under the most favorable conditions, while the 
car shortage, though now somewhat relieved, and the 
scarcity of labor combine to make a situation that _is 
embarrassing to manufacturers who take pride in 
prompt shipment. The demand from Texas retailers is 
extremely heavy and urgent. The railroad requirement 
is assuming larger proportions every day, the call being 
chiefly from Texas and Mexico, while recently there has 
been a decided increase in demand from states as far 
away as Kansas and Nebraska. This latter fact is an 
indication of a growing demand from the north. 

While the freight rates are substantially the same, 
the northwestern dealers seldom go by the Missouri and 
Arkansas mills except for some special reason. They 
may go further south in search of lower prices, but that 
is not the case just now, for the coast mills seem to be a 
little firmer in values than those further to the north. 
The reason for the present movement, therefore, must be 
looked for in an actual increase in demand and the ina- 
bility of the Arkansas mills to make prompt shipments. 
The central part of the yellow pine belt is in good con- 
dition, though apparently not quite as active as east 
or west. The Georgia operators are being rewarded for 
their conservative position of last summer by being able 
easily to secure the prices which were then considered 
too high, and their stocks are in much better condition 
than they would have been if they had sacrificed them 
at the cut prices which seemed necessary to move stock 
in any large quantities. ; 

From all sections of the north the reports in regard to 
the yellow pine market are that it is stronger. Prices 








are still uncertain, tending to restrict demand some- 
what, for there are many buyers who will not purchase 
more than is necessary until they are certain that they 
are buying right, but the situation has much improved 
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even within the weck. There are fewer cut prices and a 
more general acceptance of the higher published list, 
The demand is decidedly larger. There is some disposi- 
tion on the part of dealers to stock up beyond their 
immediate requirements. Considering the season, the 
current consumptive demand is of good size and the fac- 
tories especially are buying more freely. Altogether the 
yellow pine producers should be well satisfied with the 
situation. While a material advance in the price list 
may not be advisable, there should be a re-establishment 
of prices on the basis of the July 16 list. 





WHAT IS A SEASON’S CUT? 


A controversy has arisen between two lumber con- 
cerns, one a manufacturer and the other a dealer in 
hardwood lumber, that is decidedly interesting, partly 
because unusual. It hinges upon the meaning of the 
term “present season’s cut.” The way it arose was 
in brief as follows: . 

In the spring of 1899 an eastern party who is a 
buyer of thick ash visited Memphis to look up his 
year’s supply, and made contracts with several concerns 
for their season’s cut of such stock. The amounts 
offered by the mills and accepted ranged from 200,000 
to 500,000 feet or more. f 

In midsummer one of the contracting millmen declined 
to carry out the contract, on the ground that he con- 
fined the meaning of the word “season” to spring time, 
as in his acceptance of the order he had used the words 
“present season.” The contract was made in March, 
the first of the spring months according to the calendar, 
and consequently the shipper claimed that as he sawed 
no thick ash during the spring he had none with which 
to fill the order. In the meantime the price had materi- 
ally advanced. He sold his cut of later in the year 
to other parties at a better figure than he had accepted 
in the spring, and the would be buyer had to go into 
the market in the late fall or early winter in order 
to fill his contracts. : 

The purchasing party, on the other hand, claimed 
that inasmuch as cutting and hauling of logs continues 
through the entire year when conditions will permit he 
was entitled to the year’s cut of lumber of the specified 
character. em. 

While the question thus raised, which it is under- 

stood will be decided by the courts, is an interesting 
one, it can, we fancy, hardly be of any special moment, 
inasmuch as under such circumstances there is no doubt 
in the minds of lumbermen that the year’s cut is meant. 
If the contract were made later in the year it would 
probably specify the stock in pile and to be cut, or the 
latter alone, or some fixed period of limitation would 
be made; but coming at the beginning of the year, be- 
fore the mill begins its operations, it can in the opinion 
of lumbermen have but one meaning. While, of course, 
some uncertainty always attaches to legal proceedings, 
if the case is in fact as set forth above we can see no 
other conclusion than that the manufacturer who thus 
repudiated his contract, or rather declared that the 
contract had been determined by the ending of the 
spring season, will be obliged to pay damages measured 
by the difference between the contract price and what 
the would be buyer had to pay and did pay later in the 
year. 
. On the face of it this seems to be a case where a 
shipper who had made a bad bargain endeavored by a 
technicality to void it. It is parallel with many cases 
this year where buyers who purchased at the higher 
prices of last winter and face certainly a diminished 
profit and in many cases an actual loss, seek in some 
way or other to escape from an exact fulfillment. On 
the whole, the buyer has the advantage in this tit-for- 
tat argument, for the buyer who wishes to bring about 
an abandonment of a contract can make it so uncomfort- 
able for the shipper in the way of measurement and 
grading that the latter may be willing to let it go. But 
whichever shoe pinches, whether the buyer or the seller 
is to profit or lose by a fair, well understood, bona fide 
contract, that contract should be lived up to. The man 
who pleads the baby act or who tries to wriggle out of a 
contract which he willingly made simply because the 
result is different from what he anticipated is never 
popular, while the man to whom other men yield honor, 
and who in the long run most profits, is he who, in the 
words of holy writ, “sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not.” 


CALIFORNIA’S RESOURCES. 


The great state of California is in the midst of a 
period of abounding prosperity. Complaints come from 
southern California proper, that orange growing district 
south of the San Rafeal and San Gabriel ranges of 
Which Los Angeles. is the metropolis, of the continuance 
of unsatisfactory conditions respecting water fall ete.; 
but even that district, which is small as compared 
with the total area of the state, uses a proximately 
its normal amount of lumber, indicating fat develop- 
ment is growing on and that business is still being 
done. The lumbermen of California have seldom had 
a busier year than this has been, and perhaps few as 
profitable. Indeed the whole coast is humming with 
industrial and commercial activity. 

One of the infallible indications of a prosperous 
condition is activity in the box industry. The Pine 
Box Manufacturers’ Agency, of San Francisco, repre- 
sents over thirty mills, and these the leading ones, in 
Arizona, California, Nevada and Oregon. In 1897 the 
mills thus represented cut about 60,000,000 feet of 
lumber into boxes. This year they will cut up over 
100,000,000 feet. 

Everyone knows that California is a wonderful fruit 





producing state, but perhaps comparatively few realize 
the actual proportion of this business. It is expected 
that the shipments this year of oranges and lemons 
alone will amount to between 20,000 and 24,000 cars, 
the latter being considered the minimum by a good 
many well posted observers. An orange or lemon box 
requires seven feet of lumber, gross. There are 362 
boxes to the car, so 20,000 cars means a consumption 
of 50,680,000 feet of lumber for the boxes alone, while 
24,000 cars call for 60,836,000 feet. 

But this is not all; 4,000 to 4,500 cars of raisins 
will be shipped this year. These also take boxes. Then 
there are fresh grapes, peaches, apricots, pears, dried 
fruits—the trade in which is developing enormous pro- 
portions, about 90 percent now being shipped in boxes, 
whereas formerly sacks were used. The prune crop 
will probably result in shipments of from 3,000 to 
4,000 cars this year. Then there are wines, the cases 
of which are made of wood, and heavy shipments from 
Oregon of cherries and small fruits. Recently there 
has been developed a handsome business with the east 
in shipments of cabbages and cauliflower from southern 
California. 

Eastern people are most familiar with southern Cali- 
fornia because it is the winter and health resort section 
pre-eminently, but the real wealth of the state is further 
to the north. The San Joaquin river valley is an 
enormous producer of wealth, though the traveler pass- 
ing through it at night or smothered with dust on some 
hot summer day may not look upon it favorably; but 
it is really rich and productive, and away from the 
railroad is attractive. Take Fresno county for example: 
It has perhaps 30,000 people, approximately evenly 
divided between the city of Fresno and the country. 
It shipped last year of its own products to the value 
of more than $10,000,000. This was grain, dairy prod- 
ucts, fruit, wine and lumber. The cut of the Fresno 
county saw mills is about 60,000,000 feet, much of it 
used at home. The San Joaquin valley generally is 
getting to be a dairy country. 

North and south from San Francisco is the grape 
producing country, Fresno county, which is not con- 
sidered in that connection ordinarily, having over 10,000 
acres of vineyards, while the Sacramento valley is rich 
in all varieties of products, and especially in its timber 
and mineral resources. 


THE CHICAGO CARGO MARKET OF 1900. 


The conditions surrounding the Chicago cargo market 
have undergone a complete transformation within the 
last few years. The bulk of Chicago’s great wholesale 
lumber trade as it existed fifteen years ago has been 
transferred to other distributing centers, but in its 
stead there has been built up a heavy retail business 
almost equaling it in magnitude and to this is added a 
considerable car shipping trade in contiguous territory, or 
within a radius of a hundred miles or so of this market. 
This has materially also influenced the cargo trade; and 
while it is still heavy there has been such a shifting 
about of conditions and so great an alteration of features 
that it has practically been transformed into a dif- 
ferent sort of business. Formerly where dozens of 
small schooners with a carrying ability of 200,000 or 
300,000 feet were employed in bringing forward mill 
run lumber in which there were to be found rich pick- 
ings for the purchaser, there are now only a few 
schooners and many large steamers with a capacity of 
500,000 to 1,250,000 feet bringing forward stocks that are 
carefully and closely assorted as to grades or dimensions. 

The cargo commission men of Chicago, howeyer, are 
still doing business at the old stand and visitors to 
the ancient landmark which for many years has served as 
the headquarters of the cargo lumber trade in this city 
at South Water and Franklin streets will find quite a 
number of the old faces that were familiar to the 
trade twenty-five or thirty years ago, or even longer. 
All the lumber that came into Chicago in the old days 
was stopped at the docks at the foot of Franklin street 
for the inspection of possible purchasers, it being no 
uncommon thing to see several dozen cargoes in the 
river at that point at the same time. Now it is an 
unusual thing to see more than two or three cargoes, 
although the average amount carried in each vessel 
is several times as much as used to be the case. In 
these days there is a vast amount of lumber that is 
being sold to arrive and this has been an increasing 
feature of the business for several years and during 
the season of 1900 has constituted the bulk of the 
business transacted. There has been a corresponding 
change in the character of the business doné by the 
commission men. \ 

The amount of lumber that has come forward by 
water during the season of navigation now closing has 
not, in the opinion of competent authorities, fallen far 
short of the amount shipped here by water in 1899, 
but a much less proportion of it has actually been 
placed on the market—that is to say, has tied up at 
the docks awaiting a purchaser, the bulk having been 
disposed of before arrival. The trade is so well 
acquainted with the character of the stock manufactured 
by various mills along the borders ‘of the lake that 
they know its value without looking at it, and the 
character of the inspection certificat¢ determines what 
that value is in most cases. 

Much of the lumber that has been brought forward 
this year has been that which was purchased early 
in the season, or during last winter in lots of several 
million feet at a time or of entire mill cuts, and 
a large proportion of this lumber was sold without the 
intervention of the cargo commission men. Naturally 
enough the yards that were heavy buyers early in the 
year have not made many purchases fale the season 
through the cargo market and those yards that did 





not contract heavily last year have also as a rule 
bought sparingly throughout the season, confining their 
purchases to the needs of their trade. One of the chief 
reasons why they have not bought heavily by cargo 
has been that they have been able to purchase to advan- 
tage for shipment by rail, and large amounts of stock 
from the interior mills in lots of fifty to 100 or more 
cars have been brought forward which formerly would 
have come entirely by water. 

One of the peculiar features of the past season has 
been the fact that in a great many instances the prices 
on cargo Jumber and that shipped in by rail have been 
remarkably close together, more so perhaps than in any 
previous season in the history of the trade. To illus- 
trate this a dealer remarked upon the fact that a 
well known cut of pine piece stuff which runs ordi- 
narily about 10 percent to 2x12’s was freely sold 
during the season at $13 by water. The narrow widths 
out of similar stock came in by rail at $12.75 and 
the wide at $15, which made it at substantially the 
same price as by water. 

The price of pine piece stuff during the past season 
has been fairly steady and while there has been an 
actual decline it has been comparatively small, At the 
beginning of the season dry pine piece stuff sold 
sparingly at $14 and at this price it was held gener- 
ally firm up to July, when a steady decline set in to 
$12.50. In August the price rallied again to $13 and 
has been steady at that figure for the past three months. 
All white pine piece stuff, with no norway in, has been 
scarce and steady with little fluctuation. 

Hemlock piece stuff has been the weak feature of this 
year’s cargo trade. At the opening of the season short 
hemlock sold at from $11.75 to $12 but gradually de- 
clined and sales were made as low as $8.25, which is 
the price that ordinary stock is now bringing. Good 
hemlock, however, of first class manufacture and desira- 
ble dimension will sell in the neighborhood of $9, 
although but a small proportion of the stock offered is 
good enough to bring that price. Long hemlock has been 
in fairly active demand throughout the season at from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand above the price of short. Owing 
to this weakness in hemlock the demand for No. 2 or 
cull pine piece stuff has been limited this season 
and very little has been brought forward. In pine 
timbers there have been fewer long lengths sold this 
year than in any other season within the recollection of 
the old cargo dealers, and what sales have been made 
were practically all closed at the same price, $15.50. 
There has, however, been quite a demand for small tim- 
bers in short lengths which have sold all during the 
season in lots of substantial size at about $1 a thou- 
sand above the price for short piece stuff. 

Common inch has been shipped very sparingly to the 
Chicago market during the year but the prices have 
been fairly well maintained, dry stock selling constantly 
at from $15 to $15.50. 

The great demand for mill cull inch last year prac- 
tically cleared the market of that stock and at the open- 
ing this season values were strong at from $13 to $13.50. 
Only a small demand appeared, however, and prices grad- 
ually weakened to $11 and $11.50, at which quotations 
they remained weak and unsettled. This unsatisfactory 
condition in the demand for mill culls is explained by the 
extraordinary falling off in the demand from the box 
men. Last year when prices on low grade white pine 
inch began going up the box manufacturers began to look 
around for substitutes. They found suitable box mate- 
rial in common yellow pine, of which for a time they 
bought enormously. They also purchased largely of 
hardwood mill culls and hemlock inch and were well 
supplied with these substitutes when the season opened. 
While the price of mill cull inch by water is now in the 
neighborhood of $11 to $11.50, No. 4 boards can be 
brought in at $11.50 or less by rail and is heavily sold to 
box makers, so that the cargo demand has been largely 
shut. out. 

The situation in shingles has witnessed but a few 
changes within the past several months. White pine 
shingles have been altogether out of the running, only 
a few having been manufactured and none of these com- 
ing on the general market. White cedar shingles have, 
therefore, had the field to themselves. At the opening of 
navigation extra *A* white cedar shingles 8 inches and 
better clear, with all clears in, sold in cargo lots at $2.15, 
but declined toward midsummer to $1.90. The 10-inch and 
better of the same grade opened at $2.25 and sold down 
to $2. The demand within the past month has been 
increasing steadily and now the 8-inch and better shingle 
is selling at from $2 to $2.05, while the 10-inch and bet- 
ter bring from $2.05 to $2.10, so that considerable of the 
lost ground has been recovered and the prospects are 
favorable for a further advance as winter progresses. 

The trend of the lath market this season has been 
a puzzler for even the wisest heads. The extraordinary 
scarcity developed in lath last year could hardly be 
expected to be repeated this season and yet the price of 
lath has held up far better than had been anticipated. 
At the opening of navigation sales of No. 1 white pine 
lath in cargo lots were made at from $3 to $3.25 and from 
this declined to $2.50, which is about the present quota- 
tion. In carload lots by rail lath sold as high as $4 but 
are now quoted at $2.85, while mixed and No. 1 norway 
have sold at from 25 to 50 cents less than the above 
figures. Much of the lath coming into this market 
has been brought here by rail, so that the cargo demand 
has not amounted to much, as the trade was not anxious 
to purchase in large quantities, chiefly on account of 
the high price at which they were held. Quite a number 
of hemlock lath were sold during the season in this 
market and brought an average of about 75 cents less 
than the price for No. 1 white pine. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





German Forestry [Methods in Outline Details—A Comparison of American and European 
Stumpage Prices—How a Pine Seedling May Develop Commercially—A Gastro- 
nomic Gathering of American Tourists in France—Homeward Bound. 





Some European Forestry [Methods—339. 

As previously referred to in these observations, while 
at Munich, Bavaria, I met C. A. Schenck and a dozen of 
his students of the Biltmore (N. C.) forestry college. 
Among them was Norman M. Ross, senior student, who 
bore evidences of literary ability, and I invited him to 
supply me with his observations regarding European 
stumpage prices and their influence on forestry, which 
he has prepared after making a careful study on a 
protracted tour of the German forests. His observa- 
tions are these: 

“Traveling through Germany one is at once struck by 
the character of the forests. In the more thickly settled 
districts the woods are found to be under a very exten- 
sive system of management. They have as a rule been 
regenerated artificially either by planting or sowing of 
seeds, and during their development they are carefully 
tended, judiciously thinned or pruned at the proper 
time, in order to bring the trees up to the standard 
required by the market, thus getting the best financial 
value out of the forests. 

“It is very interesting, especially to Americans, who 
are just about to launch into forestry, to notice the 
effects which markets, transportation, logging condi- 
tions etc. have upon the degree of intensification of 
forest management. In the densely populated districts 























GERMANY’S EMPEROR AND CHIEF FORESTER. 


where markets are close to hand, Jabor abundant, roads 
and means of transportation all that could be desired, 
the most intensive management is, of course, only 
natural. These conditions occur mostly in northern 
Germany, especially in Saxony. In that province all 
forests are handled on a strictly financial basis; here 
the present system of sylviculture management was 
introduced during the early part of the century—the 
financial management more recently—and so has been 
carried on for a considerable number of years. Spruce 
was found to be the most remunerative species in this 
district and as such was adopted as the principal forest 
tree. A rotation of eighty years was fixed upon, and 
in order to facilitate management, cutting and hauling, 
the whole forest was laid off in rectangular blocks. As 
soon as one portion of the land is cut off it is at once 
planted with young seedlings, time being too valuable 
to await natural regeneration from the surrounding 
trees. During the eighty years, at the end of which 
period financial maturity is reached, thinnings are made 
at regular intervals in order to give the trees destined 
for the final crop the best possible chance for making 
good growth. These thinnings are all disposed of for 
fuel during the earlier years, but later for mine props 
and small lumber. A considerable income is gained by 
sale of these thinnings, besides the benefit conferred 
upon the remaining trees. 

“In southern Bavaria, where the country is moun- 
tainous, thinly settled and far from markets, conditions 
in the forests are very different. Here, too, the forests 
are managed on a financial basis, but the treatment is 


altogether different. It does not pay to regenerate 
artificially, and only exceptional patches of land, roughly 
planted up, have failed to regenerate naturally. In 
many parts no thinning is done, as it would be impoasi- 
ble to dispose of the small wood; in fact, little is done 
beyond protecting the forests from fire. Conditions 
here are very similar to those in the northern. states of 
America, where a similar system of forest management 
might beneficially be introduced. 

“Between these two extremes is almost every stage 
of forest management. Just so much is done in every 
case as the stumpage prices which are realized in the 
various districts may warrant. As the conditions become 
less and less favorable, forest management becomes in 
proportion less and less intensive. 


A Half Century’s Price Variations—340. 


“A feature of especial interest is to watch the gradual 
rise in stumpage prices in Germany during the last half 
of the century. Close to all large towns and villages 
are what are known as municipal or commercial forests, 
which are the property of the town or village and 
intended to supply a revenue to meet the municipal 
expenses. In these forests exact records have been kept 
for many years, so reliable information can be obtained 
as to prices current at any time in the past. 


European and American Prices—341. 


“From comparison of average stumpage prices in the 
two countries will be found: 


America. Germany. Difference. 
Yellow pine..... $1.50 Scotch pine, $20 $18.50 
BPruce ceccccce 1.50 15 13.50 
| Pree 2.50 45 42.50 


making the annual increase on pine about 4 percent; 
spruce, 34 percent, oak 44 percent. Those who look 
ahead into the future cannot fail to see that it is of the 
greatest importance at the present time that young for- 
ests, which will reach merchantable size im about sixty 
to seventy years, should carefully be protected against 
fire and other dangers, so that they may be in condition 
to be harvested when the present supply of old trees 
shall begin to run short. Planting up of considerable 
areas on the now practically waste districts would, in 
from eighty to 100 years, also undoubtedly pay an inter- 
est of from 3 to 4 percent or perhaps more on the money 
invested. 

“The following will perhaps show in the most satis- 
factory manner how much prices of lumber actually do 
differ in the two countries: On a recent visit to a small 
mill not far from Heidelberg, South Germany, a splen- 
did log of yellow poplar was shown which it was said 
had come from somewhere in America, On being meas- 
ured the log was found to contain about 2,000 feet, 
b. m., and it would be worth in the western mountains 
of North Carolina from $2 to $3 stumpage per thousand 
feet. In reply to an inquiry as to the value of the log it 
was said to be 800 marks—$200. The actual cost of trans- 
portation could not be responsible for this great differ- 
ence in prices, as $50 to $60 would be a liberal allowance 
for that expense, including import duty. ‘The mill man 
when told that such a log was worth only about $6 to 
$7 in the American woods had great difficulty in believ- 
ing it and seemed to accept the statement with great 
reserve. Americans likewise may have some hesitation 
in believing at once what no doubt will seem to them 
greatly exaggerated prices, but which as a matter of fact 
are only fair averages. 


Prospective Value of a Seedling—3 42. 


“If we consider that a pine seedling in about 100 
years from now under favorable conditions will develop 
into a tree containing perhaps 300 or 400 feet, b. m., 
worth $25 a thousand feet, making the tree worth about 
$8.75, discounting $8.65 back 100 years at 3 percent it 
will be found that the seedlimg has a value of 45 cents, 





BEFORE TAKING. 


and that a considerable area stocked with seedlings has 
no inconsiderable value. Of course, every seedling in 
a forest does not develop into a tree, but supposing an 
area stocked with 10,000 seedlings out of which 100 
remain for final crop after 100 years, the value of these 
10,000 seedlings would be represented by $45. When it 
is realized that even the seedlings in a forest have a 
value of their own and therefore should be preserved, the 
outlook for forestry and the adoption of methods for 
forest protection will perhaps begin to have a more 
promising appearance.” 


An Expatriated Dinner Party— 343. 


A few weeks ago I referred to my presence at a 
dinner served at their pension in St. Mande, Vincennes, 
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France, where Mr. John E. Williams, secretary of the 
Honorary Advisory Board for Commercial Forestry to 
the Department of Forestry and Fisheries of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and Mr, Van W. Alling, who represented in Paris the 
Oliver Sollitt Company, of Chicago, the well known 
contractors who constructed the American forestry 
exhibit building at Vincennes, were the hosts. The din- 
ner was one that was greatly enjoyed. The participants 
were Americans wholly, and the hosts, whose names are 
given above, made the occasion one long to be remem- 
bered. While we were preparing to enjoy the feast, Mr. 
B. Arthur Johnson, of Oberammergau lecture fame, took 
a snap shot of the party, and he took another at the 
close of the feast, both of which are printed herewith— 
you might say after the fashion of the “before” and 
“after” pictures which are occasionally used to demon- 
strate the effect of a dinner upon the participants. Oth- 
ers who partook of this feast were Mrs. Rose Bogart, - 
of Chicago, Mrs. John E. Williams and daughter, of 
Evanston, and a young lady guest of Mrs. Williams. 
This article is suggested at this time, inasmuch as 
the parties named have within a week broken up their 
home quarters in Paris and expect to be in Chicago 
early in December; also, as feebly suggesting our appre- 
ciation of the hospitality whieh our home folk were 
enabled to spread before the editor while abroad, the 
menu of which feast is herewith spread before my 
readers. J. E. D 
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The Story of One Election Bet. 


When Robert Tate, of Ridgway, Ill., opened his Lum- 
BERMAN on October 27 (Sunday), and sat down to read 
the gospel of good lumber news, he fell upon a few para- 
graphs which suggested that business men ought to 
stand together with the laboring men and vote for a 
continuance of prevailing governmental policies. Being a 
Bryan man he naturally concluded that these paragraphs 
were signs of the editor’s mental aberration and decided 
to take advantage of it, when his eye fell upon the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S election guess, with the proph- 
ecy that Mr. McKinley would get 289 electoral votes when 
the ballots were cast upon November 6. Mr. Tate, how- 
ever, did not sit down and write a letter ordering his 
paper stopped, as do many people who think that the 
more or less regular payment of their subscription enti- 
tles them to dictate the editorial policy of a paper. Mr. 
Tate did, however, sit down and write a letter, the tenor 
of which was as follows: 

RipGway, ILu., Oct. 10, 1900.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill.—Kind Sir: I notice in 
perusing the LUMBERMAN’S last issue you make note 
of the success of the republican vote, and again I 
note your guess; also again some writer makes 
mention of a glorious victory for the G. O. P. Of 
course I understood the journal was free from poli- 
tics, but I see you are so confident McKinley will 
get 271 electoral votes and probably 278 votes. I 
understand of course that those who guess so well 
are always willing to back their judgment by put- 
up 2 to 1, so I will this day deposit in the Gallatin 
County bank of this place $50 to wager it against 
$100 that McKinley will not get 271 electoral votes 
this coming November election. Now if you believe 
what you preach put up; if not keep your politics 
out of your journal. This wager is for you or any 
of your staff. If you want it just send the bank a 
bank draft to cover 2 against my 1—$100 to $50— 
and await the results. Yours truly, 
Ropert Tate. 

The result of this letter and the following corre- 

spondence was that $150 was deposited in the Gallatin 





ROBERT TATE, OF RIDGWAY, ILL. 


County bank, of Ridgway, IIl., $50 of it being transferred 
from Mr. Tate’s own substantial account in that bank 
and $100 coming in the form of a duly certified check 
from Chicago, bearing the signature of the editor. 

A few days after the election Mr. Tate authorized the 
bank to forward the $150, and the remittance is herewith 
reproduced to show that Mr. Tate is not of the sort who 
flunk upon an election bet. 

_The editor therefore sits down to his Thanksgivin 
dinner in the consciousness that he has done his politica 


duty toward his country; and the occasion has created 
a bond of good feeling between Mr. Tate and himself, in 
which there is the consciousness that the bet was not of 
sufficient magnitude to be a matter of any serious 
moment to Mr. Tate, who is very substantially situated 
in the lumber business in Ridgway. 

Mr. Tate’s grandfathers upon both sides were North 
Carolina carpenters, and their substantial handiwork still 
stands in Gallatin county, Illinois, in the form of houses 
erected in 1840. John Robert Fulton Tate was born on 
Christmas day, 1860, at Harrisburg, Ill., and grew up 
in the family of his father and mother, John and Sallie 
Tate, together with two other boys and three girls. He 
served a two years’ apprenticeship as a tinner, after- 
ward spending a few years upon his grandfather’s exten- 
sive farm. Coming of age, he worked for nine years as 
purchasing agent for an Indiana wheel concern, living 
for five years in Indianapolis, and during this time tak- 
ing a night course at a business college. His business 
made him a frequent visitor to Harrodsburg, a small 
town in the nills of Monroe county, Indiana. Although 
a small backwoods town, this village has a somewhat 
unique reputation. Nine out of ten unmarried traveling 
men, whose route included this town, found wives here, 
and Mr. Tate’s own choice (the daughter of William H. 
Johnston), was one of the prettiest and most accom- 
plished of the young ladies for whom the town was at 
that time noted. The wedding occurred in 1889, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Tate have one son of ten years. 

In the fall of 1890 Mr, Tate went to Arkansas. and 
with his father-in-law took a contract for 2,000,000 
staves. In 1894 Messrs. Tate & Cady started a planing 
mill and lumber yard in Ridgway. Mr. Cady four years 
later withdrew from the firm in order to invest in 
Arkansas timber land. Mr. Tate continued the uninter- 
ruptedly prosperous business, and during the last year 
has added a patent harrow factory to the establishment, 
having peed sen the Illinois rights to patent No. 
632,178. Mr. Tate is a Methodist, a member of the 
I. O. O. F., and politically pins his faith to the doctrine 
of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none”’—a 
doctrine, by the way, which everyone believes, although 
not everyone interprets it in the same way. 
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Tales Behind the Lighthouse. 


Willis Whitaker, of Texarkana, Tex., ought to be 
ashamed of himself. But what can you expect of a 
man who deliberately shields himself from the electric 
rays of practical information that issue forth every 
week from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? 

This is the story: For a month or two before the 
election the Whitaker Lumber Company circularized the 
lumber trade with offers to bet one, two or more cars 
of lumber upon the election of William Jennings Bryan 
as president. Here is a sample of this: 

TEXARKANA, TEX., and ARK., Oct. 31. 1900.—Mr. C. N. 
Deitz, Omaha, Neb.—Dear Sir: We will be pleased to ship 
you a car of 20,000 feet of 1x4 “A” edge grain Y. P. flooring 
for $1 if McKinley is elected, if you will agree if Bryan is 
elected to remit $368, being the f. 0. b. value of the car, and 
then ad $25 a thousand delivered for the flooring when re- 
ceived. Yours truly, 

WHITAKER LUMBER COMPANY, 
By Willis Whitaker, Manager. 

Willis did not see fit to send one of these circulars 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but since the election they 
have been sent us from half a dozen states, together 
with post-election letters from the same source, of the 
following general tenor: 

TEXARKANA, Tex., and ARK., Nov. 8, 1900.—Mr. C. N. 
Deitz, Omaha, Neb.—Dear Sir: We will have to cancel your 
order, as we went in so heavy on the election we cannot 
make the shipment. Yours truly, 

WHITAKER LUMBER COMPANY. 

In these cases, as doubtless in many others, the 
proposition had been duly accepted; in some of the cases 
Mr. Whitaker was unable to get out of the matter 
without a square backdown; and in one instance where 
an Indiana firm had asked to have Mr. Whitaker’s bet 
guaranteed, after several letters had passed, Mr. Whit- 
aker replied the day after the election that “the bet 
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was off.” However, we are sorry for Brother Whitaker, 
and sorry also for the confiding lumbermen who risked 
their money on any of his wagers. It is also a matter 
of regret to be under the necessity of recording Mr. 
Whitaker’s failure to live up to his end of the bargain 
when he and other people living behind the political 
lighthouse were brought face to face with the inevitable 
fate of those who walk in darkness. Thirty days before 
the election the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scattered abroad 
a forecast that was more than confirmed by the ballots 
of the American voters. Probably no one who accepted 
Mr. Whitaker’s voluntary offers is disposed to feel 
badly over the fact that he cannot collect, although 
the takers of the wager would have been expected to 
pay had they lost. The day has gone by when blind 
partisanship on either side is a safe protection for a 
country’s interests or against the private citizen’s per- 
sonal hazards. Sooner or later the enlightened common 
sense of the multitude can be counted on in the support 
of eternal right and truth. 





COTTONWOOD COMMITTEE IN SESSION. 


On Tuesday of this week a meeting of the executive 
committee and officers of the Cottonwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation was held at the Auditorum Annex at Chicago, the 
following gentlemen being present: 


C. A. Ward, Ward Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Herman Paepcke and C. Fred Yegge, Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, and Cairo, > 

William Moore, Moore & McFerren, Hoopeston, Ill., and 
Memphis, Tenn, 

George E. Ohara, DeMontcourt & Ohara, Cairo, Ill. 

C. $8. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati, 


hio. 
H. C. Bagby, Tiger Tail Mill & Land Company, St. Louis, 


F:F. Nicola, Nicola Bros. Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. A. Ward presented to the conference a report of the 
executive committee, recommending that the executive 
committee employ a commissioner who shall act as sec- 
retary of the association, his duty to be defined by the 
board of directors. The report further recommended 
that the membership of the association be divided into 
four classes according to amount of output, for the more 
adequate distribution of the cost of the association, and 
that the cost of membership for the four classes be fixed 
at $100, $50, $25 and $10 respectively. The report fur- 
ther recommended a monthly assessment a thousand 
feet to cover the expenses of the asociation, the maximum 
monthly amount for which each member of the associa- 
tion in the four classes should be liable under such assess- 
ment being as follows: First class, $75; second class, 
$40; third class, $20; fourth class, $5. This distribu- 
tion was graded so that the call was proportionately 
lighter on the small manufacturers than upon the large, 
the idea of the manufacturers being that it is desirable 
to get as many of the smaller manufacturers as possible, 
the object being to secure their co-operation rather than 
collect money from them. The monthly expense limit 
had been fixed at $10 for the fourth class, but upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Paepcke, seconded by Mr. Korn, it was re- 
duced to $5. 

The fifth and last clause of the report was to the 
effect that the executive committee had secured the 
services of George E. Ohara to act as commissioner and 
secretary of the asociation. Mr. Ohara will of course 
transact his duties in connection with his own business 
affairs, as the surviving partner of DeMontcourt & Ohara, 
and is allowed a suitable compensation for clerk hire 
and offices expenses. 

On motion of C. Fred Yegge the report of the execu- 
tive committee was adopted. 

F. F. Nicola was elected a member of the executive 
committee in place of R. T. Cooper, Cochran Lumber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., which concern has not yet 
become a member of the association. The question of 
members of the executive committee sending proxies in 
case they were unable to be present themselves was dis- 
cussed, but no action being taken, it was tacitly assumed 
that members being absent would take the responsibility 
of sending proxies and leave it to the executive commit- 
tee as to whether they would be accepted, as they 
undoubtedly would be. 

The understanding is that the new commissioner and 
secretary during the next forty-five days will do a great 
deal of traveling and correspondence, getting in touch 
with the factors in the cottonwood trade; also that he 
will compile the most accurate possible statistics regard- 
ing stocks on hand and approximately the amount of 
output. 

Mr. Paepcke suggested that the initiation fees be due 
on December 1. Mr. Ward and others thought that 
Commissioner Ohara should have the month of Decem- 
ber to complete his list of cottonwood people and his 
information regarding the output ete. Mr. Nicola, how- 
ever, suggested that on December 1 the com- 
missioner draw sight drafts upon all the members pres- 
ent and upon such others as he may have secured by 
that time. This was agreed to by all present, the drafts 
to be for membership fees only, the first month’s assess- 
ment to follow a month later. The question was then 
met as to the proper classification of the manufacturers 
present and various others in the association, giving 
the commissioner as much information as possible along 
these Jines. 

The meeting then took up the matter of prices and de- 
cided to recommend a continuance of the price list 
adopted at the first session. It was felt that the pres- 
ent conditions might warrant an increase, but it was 
desired not to take any chances of crowding the market. 

An informal. discussion was had about the place for 
the next meeting, but no action was taken, as this is 
in the hands of the executive committee, and the ses- 
sion was merely to furnish them some possible ideas. 
The next meeting will probably be held either in St. 
Louis or in Cairo. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 





An Identity of Purpose with Forestry and Lumbering—Practical Views of Governor Roose- 
velt—Stereoptican Lecture by Gifford Pinchot—A [lemorial to Congress. 





The meeting of the National Irrigation Congress which 
occurred in Chicago last week was the most important 
that that body has ever held, and in the Saturday morn- 
ing’s daily papers containing reports of the closing ses- 
sion of the meeting was a dispatch from Washington 
stating that the secretary of the interior would ask for 
an appropriation of $250,000 for irrigation surveys dur- 
ing the next fiscal year and would probably get $200,000, 
an amount double that appropriated at the last session 
of congress. 

The close connection between irrigation and forestry 
was made prominent during the session of the associa- 
tion, and particularly at the two popular evening sessions 
held at the Auditorium on Thursday and Friday evenings. 


The Thursday Evening Auditorium Meeting. 

Theodore Roosevelt, governor of New York and vice 
president elect of the United States, was announced in 
advance as one of those to speak at the Thursday even- 
ing session. He did not appear but he sent a very inter- 
esting letter,which is quoted in full as follows: 

It is with very rea] regret that I find my engagements here 
prevent my attending the meetings of your body. 1 believe 
to the last point in the vital necessity of storing the floods 
and preserving the forests, especially throughout the plains 
and Rocky mountain regions. The problem of the develop- 
ment of the greater west is in large part a problem of 
irrigation. I earnestly believe in the national government 
giving generous aid to the movement, for it is not possible, 
and if it were possible it would not be wise to have this 
storage work done merely through private ownership, and 
owing to the peculiar necessities of the case much of the 
work must be done by the national and not by any state 
government, 

Moreover, it is not only necessary to establish a great 
system of storage reservoirs to prevent the flood waste of 
the waters; it is also necessary to preserve the forests 
on the mountains and among the foothills. This means 
that, in the first place, there must be a wide extension of 
the existing system of forest reserves, and, in the second 
ylace, that these forest reserves must be managed aright. 
They cannot be so managed while there is the present 
division among federal departments of the duties, and, 
therefore, of the responsibilities, of their management. 

Great Industry at Stake. 

We are just getting to understand what is involved in 
the preservation of our forests. Not only is an industry 
at stake which employs more than half a million men, the 
lumber industry, but the whole prosperity and development 
of the west, and indeed ultimately of the entire country, 
is bound up with the preservation of the forests. Right 
use of the forests means the perpetuation of our supply 
both of wood and of water. ‘Therefore we cannot afford 
to be satisfied with anything short of expert and responsible 
management of the national forest reserves and other na- 
tional forest interests. ‘The forest reserves must be cared 
for by the best trained foresters to be had, just as the 
storage reservoirs must be built and maintained by the 
best engineers. ‘There is the same need of trained skill 
in handling the forests in your best interests as there is 
in building the great dams which will some day brin 
population and abounding prosperity to vast stretches o 
so-called desert in the west. 

Need of Wood and Water. 

Any man who has ever dwelt on the great plains knows 
what a serious matter not only the water supply but the 
wood supply is to the farmer, and of course every miner 
knows the same thing. Not only does the farmer need the 
water which the preservation of the forests itself also pre- 
serves, but he needs the wood, too. So does the miner, so 
does the manufacturer, and so does the railroad man. The 
reservoirs cannot last if they fill full of silt, and the only 
way to prevent this filling with silt is to preserve the 
forests themselves. The forest is a great sponge for 
absorbing and distilling water. It is the great preventer 
of erosion, and erosion is always the danger point in any 
irrigation system. 

Vithout pretending to outline definitely a working scheme 
I venture to point out that without the attainment of 
the following objects your plans must measurably fail: 

1. Government study of the streams upon which your 
plans depend. 

2. Government construction and control of great irri- 
gation plants. 

8. ‘The preservation of forests by the extension of the 
forest reserve system, and hence of government control of 
the forests. 

. National protection and use of the forests under 
expert supervision. 

Responsibilities Stated. 

5. I urge you to see to it that private owners of forests 
in the west and east alike understand that timber can be 
cut without forest destruction (the department of agri- 
culture will tell them how), and that the ownership of 
water rights in the arid country and of forest lands any- 
where entails public as well as private duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The east is interested in the commercial development of 
the arid lands of the west, just as the west is interested 
in the proper development of our harbor system and of 
our commerce on the high seas. No part of this country 
can be permanently benefited without a reflex benefit to 
the other parts. As Americans, we are all interested in 
the progress of any part of our common country, and, 
while your movement is of immediate benefit to the west, 
its ultimate benefit will be shared by the east as well. i 
earnestly hope that all far-sighted citizens, whether they 
dwell on the Atlantic or on the Pacific seaboard, or in 
the great Mississippi valley, will re this, and that 
congress will give to your efforts the substantial backing 
they deserve. 


Mr. Pinchot’s Good Ideas. 


Probably the most popularly interesting feature of the 
evening’s program to those not acquainted with the tech- 
nical details of the subject of irrigation and forestry 
was the stereopticon lecture given by Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester of the United States department of agri- 
culture. Among other things the numerous artistically 
colored slides showed the work of devastation of the red- 
wood forests, where, Mr. Pinchot said, there could be no 
question that any sort of lumbering whatever should be 
forbidden. There was one also showing the prevalence 
of slashings and dead timber with their certainty of in- 
evitable forest fires. Another pair of slides showed a 
large tree fallen among underbrush, while the second of 
the pair showed the same tree cut up into firewood with- 
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out any injury to the brush. Mr. Pinchot made the in- 
teresting statement that the cost of lumbering under 
forestry methods, saving the underbrush, was so slightly 
in excess of the cut-and-slash method which left the 
ground entirely bare of forestry growth as to be practical- 
ly negligible. Among other good things that Mr. Pinchot 
said during the course of his remarks was that the dis- 
tinction between a lumberman and a forester was that the 
lumberman is confined to one crop while the forester ex- 
pects to get continuous crops from the same ground, to be 
cut by himself and by his successors as long as the nation 
shall last. ‘The necessity of so disposing of tree tops and 
waste timber as to avoid fire was emphasized by his re- 
marks and by certain of the illustrations. In closing 
his lecture Mr, Pinchot said that American forestry was 
necessarily American in its character and could not de- 
pend upon European forestry for examples. Perhaps 
some time the conditions would grow to be somewhat sim- 
ilar here to what they were there, but that at present 
there was a wide diversion. Mr. Pinchot also referred 
to what Mr. Roosevelt said about the necessity of placing 
this work under a single department of government in- 
stead of dividing it between three wholly distinct depart- 
ments, whose co-operation with each other depends entire- 
ly upon mutual good-will and co-ordination, and not upon 
any authority. Mr. Pinchot thought that every business 
man would recognize that such a condition of things must 
ultimately be rectified, and he thought that the time had 
now come to do so, and closed his remarks with a para- 
phrase of some words of Admiral Paul Jones upon the im- 
portance of wise provisions for the future growth of the 
navy. Altogether Mr. Pinchot’s remarks were directly 
within the line of the subjects which he had chosen for 
them, “Forestry Is Business.” Another feature of the 
program which did not materialize was an address by 
General Nelson A. Miles, of New York, the reason stated 
being that General Miles was acting secretary of war 
during the absence in Cuba of Secretary Root. General 
Miles sent a letter, however, in which he reaffirmed 
some utterances of his of ten years previous, and wrote in 
part as follows: 


(General Miles’ Letter. 


I am not optimistic enough to believe that the ingenuity 
of man can encompass the redemption of the 600,000,00U 
of acres which comprise the nation’s vacant public lands, 
but if, as has been claimed, there is water enough for the 
irrigation of 100,000,000 of acres (provided the supply is 
economically used), I can easily imagine 10,000,000 good 
citizens aang homes on farms which are self-supporting. 
In the state of Texas there are stil! many millions of acres 
of unclaimed areas which would lend themselves readily 
to irrigation methods and become valuable to settlers. But 
it is the immense tracts that embrace a a“ part of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Nevada, much of Wyoming, 
Colorado, California and Oregon and the basin of the Co- 
lumbia in interior Washington which comprises mainly the 
public domain the reclamation of which you are strenuously 
advocating. Whether this great work is to be left to cor- 
porate or private ea te whether it shall be turned 
over to the states in which the land is situated for such 
treatment as is thought best by those most interested or 
whether the national government, the owner of this vast 
arid region, should perform the duty of reclamation are 
—_- which you are no doubt now ably discussing. 
t appears that ey or corporate enterprises cannot be 
trusted to control the improvement with justice and equality 
for all concerned. The states themselves are as yet not 
financially strong enough to undertake the task. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the plan proposed by one of the 
members of your association is the most feasible and just. 
It is: Let the government build the storage reservoirs 
and the main line canals and the settlers provide the 
smaller green J systems by banding themselves to- 
gether in co-operative organizations. 


Still another speaker who was announced by the pro- 
gram but did not appear was Hon. Addison G. Foster, 
United States senator from the state of Washington and 
well known to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Foster was not present but the legislative branch of 
the government was represented by two ex-congressmen, 
former United States Senator Fred DuBois, of Idaho, and 
former congressman Francis G. Newlands of Nevada. 
Prof. Willis L, Moore, chief of the United States weather 
bureau, also spoke, but the remarks of all three of these 
gentlemen had little to do with forestry or lumber 
themes. 


At its Saturday sessions the irrigation congress adopt- 
ed the resolutions to be presented to congress, urging 
among other things a national appropriation, public 
control of all waters suitable for irrigation, government 
construction and control of irrigation, reservoirs, etc. 
These recommendations are embraced in the following 
portion of the resolutions: 


First, that the convention urges upon congress that na- 
tional a ga one commensurate with the magnitude of 
the problem should be made for the preservation and 
reforestation of denuded areas as natural reservoirs and 
for the construction ~ | the national government, as part 
of its policy of internal improvements, of storage reservoirs 
and other works for flood protection, and to save for use 
in navigation and irrigation the waters which run to waste, 
and for the development of artesian and subterranean 
sources of water supply. 

Second, that water of all streams should forever remain 
— to public control and the right to use water for irri- 
gation should inhere in the land irrigated, and its beneficial 
use be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the right. 

Third, the various bureaus of the government affecting the 
objects of the congress are commended and adequate appro- 
priations are urged for their maintenance. 

Fourth, that the work of building reservoirs necessary 
to store the floods should be done directly by the government 
under existing statutes relating to the employment of labor 
one ae bs hg Fa — ave that will give to all 

merican citizens a fair and equal opportunity to 
employment and then a home on the eee. d a 


Doors and Mill Work. 


As far as can be judged from surface indications, the 
jobbers of this market are doing practically as much 
business as they have done at any time this fall. Still, as 
might be expected at this season, orders and inquiries are 
not quite as plentiful and the tendency of trade is toward 
a winter basis. Most of the jobbers and manufacturers, 
however, have plenty of orders on hand and in some 
cases sufficient to keep them well employed for a month 
or two ahead. The new orders that are coming in are 
largely of a character that denotes that they are for 
finishing up buildings now nearing completion and seem 
to indicate an early reduction in the output of odd work. 

* * * 

There is still some demand for stock goods in carload 
lots as well as in small lots and there are plenty of 
indications that in the early months of the new century 
the demand for stock work will be wholly in keeping with 
the volume of general demand that is promised. It is 
more than possible, however, that prices on stock mate- 
rial will be somewhat higher than they have been during 
the past several months, as already manufacturers are 
showing a disposition to ask a little more for their goods 
and this will be soon apt to force the jobbers to a 
slightly higher level of values. It is hardly to be 
expected, however, that there will be any big advance in 
prices, but this will altogether depend upon the urgency 
or otherwise of the early spring demand. 

* * * 

With regard to wholesale prices there is not much 
change. Several conferences of jobbers have lately been 
held to see if the situation could not be helped in this 
respect, but nothing has ,been accomplished and the 
free-for-all conditions of the market still rule. Little 
doubt is entertained that with something like a fair 
demand after the first of the year prices generally will 
adjust themselves to a better basis, but without this 
better trade more or less demoralization is bound to 
continue. Jobbers believe that one of the most potent 
factors in the prospective improvement of the market will 
be the agreement recently adopted to do away with the 
sale of stock for delivery more than thirty days ahead. 
This plan is being generally followed and is sure to bring 
good results. 





* * * 


A meeting of manufacturers was held at the Audi- 
torium hotel in this city on Tuesday of this week, but 
the proceedings were not of a character to interest the 
general public. It is understood that the summary of 
opinion regarding current and prospective trade was 
most flattering. 

* * ” 

The window glass market is without important change. 
The factories are all in operation and are turning out 
a good quality of glass. It is anticipated that the order 
for 500,000 boxes that was taken early in the season 
by the American company will be filled by January 1; 
and hints are being given out that shortly after that date 
prices will be advanced. The independent factories are 
selling close up to the list adopted by the combine, the 
lowest shading reported being hardly more than 5 percent 
below that list. The project of establishing a selling 
agency for the independent concerns has fallen through, 
greatly to the disappointment of those who could see 
actual benefit in an arrangement of that character. 
Evidently the independents are not yet cohesive enough 
to inaugurate such a plan. In trade circles the most 
important recent event is the amalgamation of the flat- 
teners’ union with the union of blowers, gatherers and 
cutters, which was accomplished at Pittsburg on Novem- 
ber 24, ° 

* * * 

This is the season when builders are busy finishing 
up enclosed work, and there is any amount of this going 
on in New York cityand the neighborhood, so that the call 
for doors,sash and trim there is unusually heavy. Almost 
all of the manufacturers appear to be busy and there is 
no talk of cutting figures as there was a few months ago. 
For hardwood veneered doors the demand is unusually 
good. 

* * * 

Planing mills and factories in the Saginaw district 
are much busier than they were prior to the first of the 
month. Many firms have been forced to increase their 
working forces and orders are coming in freely. The 
Charles Lee planing mill has been rushed to its full capa- 
city in house finishing work. E, Germain has bought 
considerable lumber lately for his mill and factory and 
is working a full force of men in his planing mill and 
piano factory departments. Bliss & Van Auken are car- 
rying a large stock of lumber in their yard and orders 
for the product of their plant are coming in much more 
freely than before election. Booth & Boyd are having 
a fairly satisfactory trade and their plant is running 
with a full crew. The lack of cars is serious, as some 
firms are unable to run their plants all the time owing 
to not having cars to ship the output. 


The improvement in the woodworking situation at 
Buffalo, N. Y., noted last week, not only continues but 
the reports are still more general and all to the same 
effect. _Not only are there better orders coming in from 
the seaboard than was the case, but small orders of a 
miscellaneous character are more plentiful, all going 
to show that there is more business to be had than there 
was. Buffalo, is building more than usual, so that the 
mills that are looking for that trade are now reporting 
that they are going to be busy all winter, probably doing 
more in the regular line of doors and finish than they 
have been doing through the summer. There is, of 
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course, no report yet of an improvement in prices, but 
there is some profit as it is, and the increased quan- 
tity will answer for the present. 

* * * 

At Kansas City, Mo., orders are still coming in 
fairly well from the country, but they are for small 
lots, indicating the close of the building season. The 
demand there has also shut off materially during the 
past week or two and the Kansas City manufacturers 
do not expect very much more trade this year. Prices 
continue firm for regular stock goods, and the planing 
mills have enough work on hand to keep them running 
until about the first of the year. 


Among the prominent sash and door manufacturers 
and jobbers who were in town this week were the follow- 
ing: W. L. Roach, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, 
Muscatine, Iowa; M. E. Block, Roach & Musser Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo.; H. W. Wright, 
H. W. Wright Lumber Company, Merrill, Wis.; George 
M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; W. N. 
Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
E. L. Hughes, Louisville, Ky.; C. M. Peaslee, Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa; 
C. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; 
J. J, Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; John J. Wemple, Ohio Sash & Door 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Stack & Co. 








McDowell—Spragins, 
shingle mill. 

Sanford—The Henderson Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $100,000 by J. Henderson, 
of Andalusia, John M. Garrett and George H. Flowers. 

Woodstock—The Martin Mining Company is out of busi- 
ness. 


have established a 


Arkansas. 
Little Rock—The Capital Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 


California. 

San Francisco—The Progressive Planing Mill Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by 
Cc, H. Hocks, H. M. Saunders, E. F. Bailey, T. J. Campbell, 
B. Bramlage, C. K. Lamb and others. 


Colorado. 
Pueblo—The Colorado & Wyoming Timber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $6,000 by C. J. 
Colby, E. M. Benson and J. R. Kershaw. 


Delaware. 
Lincoln—T. R. Smith has sold out. 


Florida. 

Apalachicola—Marshall & Smith have been succeeded by 
the John Marshall Company. 

Orange Park—The Hilliard Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Georgia. 

Beach—Dedge & Lee have been succeeded by the Beach 
Lumber Company. 

Brunswick—The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has opened an office. 

Swainsboro—The Rentz Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Rentz, Garbutt & Co. 

Thomasville—The Blaine Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Holtslander & Abbott have been succeeded by 
Frank I. Abbott. Maxwell & Ruud have engaged in the 
manufacture of packing boxes. 

Onarga—The Egley Bros. Company has been succeeded 
by Brown Bros. 

Pittwood—Burkett & McIntire have been succeeded by 
C. H. Martin. 





Indiana. 

Kokomo—M. R. Doyon wil] engage in the lumber business. 

Medaryville—Young & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Young Lumber Company. 

Washington—Graham & Waltham have discontinued busl- 
ness. 
P Waterloo—The Waterloo Bending Company advertise plant 
or sale. 

Winona—The Indiana Oak Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $5,000 by J. C. Sharp, E. 
M. Sharp and L. EB. Sharp, of Winamac. 


lowa. 
Dawson—-The McColl Lumber Company has established a 
branch yard. 
2 Grand River—J. Switzer has been succeeded by Richards 
ros. 
Vinton—The LL. Lamb Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber Company, of Waterloo. 


Kansas. 
Marvin—Hillstead & Son have sold out to Theodore Smith 
Son. The business will be operated from the Phillipsburg 
office of the latter concern. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Louisville Manufacturing Company has 
sold out to W. B. Trumbo, FE. C. Bowyer and J. D. Bennett, 
the concern having capital stock of $40,000. 


Louisiana. 

Forest Hill—Siess & Ferris have sold saw mill to the 
J. F. Keith Company, of Beaumont, Tex. 

Ruston (near)—J. M. Ferguson, formerly with the Bod- 
caw Lumber Company, has bought the mill of the Tremont 
Lumber Company. 

Massachusetts. 

Oxford—Chaffee Bros. have incorporated as the Chaffee 

Bros. Company with capital stock of $30,000. 


Michigan. 

Battle Creek—Rathbun & Kraft have been succeeded by 
the Rathbun & Kraft Lumber Company, Limited, the con- 
cern having been reorganized. 

Detroit—The Nicholson Building Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Nicholson Manufacturing Company. 

Lapeer—Cutting & Rogers have opened a yard. 

Mankato—The Lampert Lumber Company is removing to 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota. 
' Mankato—The Central Minnesota Land Company has been 
cuvrporated to sell timber lands in Cass county by F. M. 
-ulner, George M. Palmer and 8. D. Works. 
‘a Morris—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company will be suc- 
cre ed by the 8. A. Sylvester Lumber Company. Also at 
erman and Donnelly. 

Winona—The Laird-Norton Yards have been incorporated 

with capital stock of $300,000. 


Winton—The Fall Lake Lumber Company has been suc- 

ceeded by Swallow & Hopkins. 
Missouri. 

Mountainview—The Bunker Hill Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000 by S. J. 
Bunker, H. O. Bunker, A. P. Davenport and C. W. Davenport. 

St. Louis—The T. J. Moss Tie Company has increased 
capital stock to $150,000. The Implement Wood Stock & 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Sheridan—C. R. Lamar has sold out to Mason & Martin- 


dale. 
Willow Springs—J. B. Thomas has sold out to Pease Bros. 
Montana. 
Sheldon—D. C. Coates has discontinued business. 
New York. 

Brooklyn—George Fowler & Co. have incorporated to deal 
in lumber, sash, doors etc., with capital stock of $20.000. 

Haverstraw—J. L. Zorn has sold out. 

New York—Warren O. Cawley has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. The D. M. Nesbit Company has not 
sold out to F. T. Nesbit & Co., as erroneously reported, F. T. 
Nesbit & Co. being a new and entirely independent firm. 
a Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, Wash., have opened an 
office. 

North Tonawanda—The Chequasset Lumber Compeny has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $300,000 by C. E. 
Corkran, of Boston, K. 0. Hobart, of Newton, Mass., and 
Cc. W. Manning, of New York city. 

North Carolina. 

New Berne—The Elm City Lumber Company has engaged 

in business, capital stock $15,000. 
Ohio. 

Akron—The Thomas Lumber & Building Company has sold 
out to U. G. Fredericks. 

Cincinnati—Sam W. Richey, formerly with M. B. Farrin 
& Co., will engage in the wholesale lumber business. 

Toledo—The Rib River Lumber Company has discontinued 
Pittsburg (Pa.) office. 











Oregon. 
La Grande—Hunter & Fox have been succeeded by C. L. 


Tox. 
Molalla—Bagby Bros. have been succeeded by F. 8S. L. 
B 


agby. 

Povtland—The Strangman Manufacturing | Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. oe Cy 
Flanders, R B. Linthicum and A. E. Gebhardt have incor- 
porated the Pacific Timber Company; capital stock, $5,000. 

Port Orford—W. H. Wilbur has sold out to the Pacific 
Lumber & Furniture Company. 

Tillamook—The Yellow Fir Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by E. G. E. Wist, 
F. R, Beals and Peter Brant. 


Pennsylvania. 


Altoona—The Blake-Orr Company, Limited, has been suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Orr. 

Pittsburg—Murphy & Diebold will dissolve partnershi 
on January 1.—Bradley, Miller & Co. have opened a branc 


office. 
Rhode Island. 

Providence—The Providence Box Company has bought the 
saw mill plant of the Tunis Lumber Company, at Berkley, Va. 
South Carolina. 

Florence—W. J. Simmons has sold planing mill to D. H. 


unn, 
South Dakota. 
Volga—The Equitable Loan & Trust Company has sold out 
to Melham Bros. 





Tennessee. 
Mt. Pelia—-Barton & Co. have sold out. 
Texas. 
Denton—The Waples-Painter Company has discontinued 


ere. 
Stowell—D. L. Wylde & Son have been succeeded by the 
Stowell Lumber & Implement Company. 


Virginia. 


De Witt, Dinwiddie county (No P. O.)—The 

Lumber Company will establish a saw mill plant. 
Washington, 

Big Lake—E. M. Warren has opened an office in Seattle. 

Chehalis—A. Mealy has sold out interest in the Mealy 
Lumber Company to Allen Bros. 

Everett—The Thomas-Robinson Lumber Company, Incor- 
porated, has removed headquarters to Tacoma. 

Latona—Allen & Nelson will put in a yard. 


Haffield 


Seattle—E. M. Warren has opened an _ office.———-Kent 
Lumber Company has bought the Allen & Nelson yard. 
Wisconsin. 


Alabama—Peterson & Dahlberg have bought out H. Miller. 

Glenhaven—Storey & Dunlop have disposed of lumber yard. 

Peshtigo—William A. Ellis, manager of the Peshtigo Lum- 
ber Company, died on November 22, aged 73. 

Merrill—The A. H. Stange Carag pe has purchased the 
mill — of the Prairie River Lumber Company, which 
has not been in use of late. 

Tomahawk—tThe Pacific Fir Company has been incorpor- 
oe wn capital stock of $50,000 by W. G. Collins and F. G. 
Stark. 

New Brunswick. 


Meductic—S. C. Wiggins is building a saw mill. 


Ontario. 
Colwell—Messrs. Campbell are building a saw mill. 





NEW IiLLs. 





Alabama. 
Ashridge—Donaldson Bros. are building a saw mill. 
Attalla—T. E. & W. B. Bridges will operate a saw mill. 
Fruitdale—The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, of Vine- 
gar Bend, is building a saw mill. 
McDowell—Spragins, Stack & Co. have established a shin- 
le mill. 
. Mobile—The Sullivan Timber Company has completed a 
new saw mill with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet. 


: Arkansas. 
Monticello—The Tennessee Cedar Company will build a 
mill. 
Florida. 


Windsor—J. L. Kelly is building a saw mill and veneer 

factory. 
lowa. 

Eldora—W. J. Allison & Son have purchased the Eldora 
Planing Mill Company’s plant. 

Mountayr—The Tennessee Lumber Company (the same con- 
cern as the Tennessee Cedar Company) has been incorporated 
under the laws of Iowa with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Kansas. 

Cawker City—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has 
completed a new plant. 

Kentucky. 

Princeton—T. C. Seamon has started a stave factory. 

Lebanon—aA. Offut will probably rebuild planing mill, re- 
cently burned. 

Maine. 
East Raymond—M. C. Morrill is building a new saw mill. 
Glendon—J. O. Wing & Co. are building a saw mill. 


Ranguey— Kangen, Furbush & Butler are building a new 
South Monson—H. D. Moulton is building a box shop and 


planing mill. 
Michigan. 
Big Rapids—S. J. Reynolds will probably rebuild sash and 
door factory. 
5 Fits}—Tee Elyria Wood Plaster Company will establish 
ranch. 
Royal Oak—Chandler Bros. will rebuild saw mill. 
Minnesota, 
Allen Junction (No P. O.)—Nolan Bros., of St. Paul, will 
build a saw mill. 
Morrill (No P. O.)—John Stuhl will build a saw mill. 


New York. 
Apalachin—James H. Holmes will rebuild saw mill. 


Fredonia—Luke Bros., handle manufacturers, will build a 
factory. 


Syracuse—Timothy Hefferman has purchased a box fac- 
tory and will engage in business. 
Ohio. 
Rushsylvania—Frank Clough will start a lumber yard. 


Oregon. 
Eckley—Guerin Bros. will build a saw mill. 
Greenleaf—Seth Simmons is building a saw mill. 
Seaside—The Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company will 
enlarge its plant one-third. 


Pennsylvania. 
Factoryville—The Keystone Timber & Supply Company 
will build a factory. 
Jackson—William Winters has rebuilt saw mill. 
Philadelphia—W. H. Magoffin is building cooperage plant. 
Renovo—E. F. Hall will probably rebuild saw mill. 
South Carolina. 
Union—The Union Hardwood Manufacturing Company is 
building a plant. 
Tennessee. 
Gleeson—Bennett Bynum will build a stave mill. 
New Decatur—The Rodman-Ringeman Company is building 
a band saw mill, for the manufacture of quarter sawed oak. 
Texas. 
Galveston—W. P. Hill has established a planing mill. 
Virginia. 
Berkley—The Tunis Lumber Company has sold plant to 
the Providence Box Company. 
Radford—K. T. Crawley is building a saw mill. 


Washington. 
Colville—Winslow Bros. have started a saw mill. 
—— Arlington Shingle Company will build a shin- 
gle mill. 
Marcus—John H. Gallagher, of Minneapolis, Minn., will 
build a saw and planing mill. 





CASUALTIES. 





Kansas. 

Stafford—D. J. Fair, wholesale and retail dealer in lum- 
ber and builders’ material, lost his warehouse by fire recently. 
Loss $3,000 above insurance. A two-story brick building will 
be erected in place of that destroyed. 

Michigan. 

Atkinson—The planing mill of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, at Escanaba, Mich., was burned November 25. The 
property was partly insured and will be rebuilt at once. 


Missouri, 
Kansas City—The yard of the Red Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany was burned recently. Loss $50,000, covered by insur- 


ance. 
New York, 

Bucks Bridge—The planing mill of the Bucks Bridge Lum- 
ber Company, James Spears, of Canton, proprietor, was 
burned recently. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The storm of the night of November 20 inflicted 
damages upon several lumbermen. Two lumber barges belong- 
ing to Murphy & Diebold Sons were swept down the river 
from the Illinois Central bridge, and carried all the timber 
rafts floating there. E. T. Bennett & Co. lost 150.000 feet 
of white oak, the Anderson-Tully Company 150,000 feet of 
timber, while Patterson, Busby & Co.. the Memphis Stave 
Company, Moore & McFerren and the Cochran Lumber Com- 
pany were also losers in smal] amounts. 


West Virginia. 
Charleston—The plant of the Jennings Manufacturing 
Company was burned November 21. Loss $12,000 to $15,00u, 
partially covered by insurance. 


Vermont. 
Winooski—The plant of the Porter Screen Manufacturing 
Company was burned on November 22. Loss about $100,000, 


covered by insurance of $192,000. The plant will probably 
be rebuilt. 





HYIENEAL. 





Crombie-Slade. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 24.—On December 5 William 
Murray Crombie, son of the well known lumber dealer 
W. A. Crombie, and himself a member of the firm of 
W. A. Crombie & Co., 81 New street, this city, will 
Jead to the altar Miss Harriet A. Slade, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gerry Slade. The marriage will 
be solemnized at the home of the bride’s parents, 332 
West Eighty-seventh street. Mr. Crombie served in 
troop A during the Spanish-American war and is a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revolution and of the 
Union Club. He is decidedly popular in the trade. His 
bride is an accomplished and patriotic young woman and 
boasts ancestors who figured in our colonial history. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





New Vicegerent Snarks. 


The Snark of the Universe has announced the follow- 
ing new appointments of Vicegerents: H. H. Richardson, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for the western district of Florida; 
B. F. Cobb, Chicago, for the northern district of Illinois; 
H. R. Swartz, St. Louis, Mo., for the eastern district of 
Missouri; W. J. T. Saint, Sharpsburg, Pa., for the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania; E. Stringer Boggess, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., for all West Virginia. 

E. E. Goodlander, Memphis, Tenn., for the western 
district of Tennessee; A. W. Ellenberger, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the northern district of Ohio, and B. W. Wright, ° 
Pensacola, Fla., for the western district of that state. 
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Mixing Implements and Lumber. 

The number of lines of goods a yard man may handle 
depends on his tastes, opportunity and capital. There 
are many who choose to be lumbermen pure and simple, 
even letting some one else sell the coal. A letter was 
received from a man this week, making inquiries con- 
cerning a location for a yard, who wishes to carry hard- 
ware and lumber. An immense business, so far as vari- 
ety is concerned, can be built up with lumber as a 
nucleus. It is not unusual to find lumber, grain and 
coal bundled together, and occasionally to this combi- 
nation live stock is added. I know men who in addi- 
tion to these lines handle farm machinery. The retail 
dealers are few, however, who bore with an auger of 
that size. That I suppose would be called about a 4-inch 
auger, and it takes a good deal of muscle to turn it. 

I have never happened to hear a yard man brag of 
the profits made in the agricultural implement trade. 
Years ago when the western farmer was poorer than 
Job’s old gobbler and had to pay three prices for his 
machinery, the middle man had a bonanza. In those 
days the yard man would sell a harvester and bank a 
clean $100 as the result. That was a historic period, 
however, and may its like never show its face again. 
Brother York Nebraska Bloomer’s motto, “Live and let 
live,” is the one that applies to the best conditions of 
trade and society. When a lot of us nabobs take undue 
advantage of our neighbors in the matter of prices, roll 
up wealth, and live higher than we are entitled to 
somebody unjustly suffers. That is a social law that 
no logic can down. There are the great scales forever 
hanging in place and unless they balance some one is 
getting an unjust deal. The affairs of life are so com- 
plicated that we may be unable to single out that some 
one, but he is somewhere. 

When I hear of the prices which the farmers in an 
earlier day in this western country were obliged to pay 
for the necessities of life I do not wonder they have 
so often waged war on the middle man. And prices on 
many articles of merchandise out here even now are 
nearly high enough, thank you. I was recently obliged 
to sit in court where stolen merchandise was identified, 
and during the process the tradesmen from whom the 
goods were taken had to disclose the cost mark as 
well as the retail price, and the difference between the 
two was often a round 100 percent. Now I am not 
going to pay a merchant 100 percent profit if I can 
get the same goods for a good deal less money, are you? 
Without asking the question I know you are not. You 
see if we are not just to others; if when dealing with 








“They make my eyes stick out.” 


them we dig a hole in the ground and bury the golden 
rule, as sure as you live some day they will turn on 
us and nip our heels. 

I recently had a chat with a yard man who handles 
farm implements and he was telling the same story I 
have heard so many times, that from a financial stand- 
point it was not highly satisfactory. There are yard men 
who may think I am impudent, but in order to get at 
the true inwardness of some things and often at the 
hocus pocus of a thing questions must be asked which 
may appear out of place, unwarranted and even silly. I 
once heard this denominated as “blank newspaper cheek.” 
All my friends have to do in such cases, however, is to 
forgive me, and then we will go right along again as 
though the thing had never happened. This yard man 
was asked if the selling of farm machinery went so 
against the grain why he continued to sell it year after 
year. Now it was really none of my business why he 
continued to sell it, but the reply brought out an answer 
that will be of interest to you. There was a good deal 
of common sense in it, too, I thought. “The bother of 
it,” he said, “outweighs the direct profit, I am inclined 
to think, but competition in lumber in this little town 
is pretty hot. I am the only man here who sells farm 
machinery, and I continue to sell it for the reason that 
it brings me in touch with men of whom otherwise I 
would see little. First and last nearly all the farmers 
in this territory drift in here, and I am all the time 
feeling of them to find out if they are intending to do 
anything in the way of building. I sell all the machin- 
ery, and I know I sell my full share of lumber. Now 
{ don’t stick the top notch price on my implements. I 
would rather a man would get the impression that he 
can buy a plow or mower a little cheaper of me than 
he can buy it over to the next town. Once a farmer 





finds that out he is inclined to think that if I sell 
implements worth the money I will also sell lumber worth 
the money. It does not always follow of course, but I 
would rather the farmers would think that way than 
otherwise.” 

“Then your implement business is more than anything 
else a feeder to your lumber business?” 

“That is it exactly. If it wasn’t for that I would 
sell out the machinery as fast as I could, and stay out. 
I might run it as an independent business if I had 
nothing else on hand, but I wouldn’t mix it with lum- 
ber unless I thought it helped my lumber trade.” 

Evidently this man’s first love is lumber, and all this 
time he is manipulating the machinery traffic to help 
his lumber trade. His idea, as you have seen, is to 
get the farmers to come to his place and then talk 
crib, barn and house to them. No doubt his implement 
business makes him some money. It may give him some 
bother, but I hardly think that all these years he would 
be sending good dollars after poor ones. He ranks his 
machinery, however, as the grocer ranks his sugar boxes 
or the dry goods man his pile of sheeting—as leaders. 
This man sells a good deal of lumber and how much of 
his lumber trade is due to his traffic in implements would 
of course be past finding out. It is a sort of adver- 
tising proposition. If you advertise in your local papers 
and during that time build up a good trade it is impos- 
sible to tell how much of that trade is a result of adver- 
tising. The direct results of any species of advertising 
can rarely be reached; but if you have the trade you 
are satisfied. Moreover, this yard man in lumber and 
implements has hustled together a good many dollars, 
and that is what tells the business end of the story. 

Speaking of advertising reminds me of a singular inci- 
dent which may adorn this tale. A dry goods clerk 
in the town in which I live recently left the service of 
one merchant and engaged with another. The man by 
whom he is now employed was telling me how it hap- 
pened. He saw an ad in a dry goods journal published 
in Chicago that a clerk wanted a position, and as it 
hailed from this town he surmised who the young man 
was, telephoned him, ascertained that his guess was 
right and immediately engaged him. It took the Chi- 
cago dry goods paper, as a medium, to bring these men 
together who for nearly a year had not been more than 
half a block apart. That is what advertising does—it 
brings men together. 


A Thankful Bookkeeper. 

I have known scribblers who said they would do 
their best and didn’t care with what response their work 
met, but I think they stretched it like rubber. I believe 
this for the reason that if they were truthful in the 
statement they are not human, and we know they haven’t 
gone out of the human sphere yet. When there is any- 
thing in this department that appeals to the taste or 
good sense of a reader I am just so soft that I like 
to know it. Three letters were awaiting me on my 
return home this time which made me feel as rich as 
a king—richer in fact than at times I have turned out 
to be when I had as many as three kings all at once. 
I was delighted today to hear from an Illinois man 
who says he is a bookkeeper, and who wrote in response 
to a reference to bookkeepers that was recently made in 
these columns. 

This correspondent says, “Your remarks on balancing 
books is one of the best things I have ever read on the 
subject. A country business office, where every man in 
the place has access to the money drawer, is a hard 
spot to place a bookkeeper, particularly when in addi- 
tion to keeping the books he must keep corrected the 
memoranda of the men who take money from the drawer. 
I wish that every business man could look at the ques- 
tion of spending time on a set of books trying to bal- 
ance them when they are out only a few cents as you 
do. I read the Realm of the Retailer every week, not 
that I think I may ever sell lumber but you treat every 
subject you touch so fairly and independently that it is 
a pleasure for me to read it.” 

hanks, my boy. If I couldn’t be independent I 
couldn’t be anything, and my first wish is to be fair 
with everybody. I wish you were here today. 
We would cock our feet on my _ wife’s mahog- 
any center table and talk about bookkeeping and 
other things. My sympathy is always with a_book- 
keeper, for he has a hard and generally ungrateful row 
to hoe. If there is any originality in him he is in a 
dungeon, for in his work there is little opportunity to 
exhibit it. If President McKinley were a bookkeeper 
all he could do would be to plod on from January to 
January, setting down the results of two and two as 
four, and four from nine five. In a few years those 
splendid powers of his would be dwarfed, for he would 
be thinking of nothing but single or double entry. Book- 
keeping is necessary work, honorable work, but it is 
doleful drudgery. There are thousands of people who 
are not in accord with me on this subject and it is 
well it is so, for were it not bookkeepers would be as 
scarce as hen’s teeth. 


Better Roads. 
After we had shaken hands, I had thrown my overcoat 


over the back of a chair, so arranged that it would 
show to the best advantage, and kicked my overshoes 


into a corner, the yard man suddenly asked, “Do you 
write the better roads articles in the LUMBERMAN?” 
It would have made me proud to have, been able to 
tell him that I wrote everything in the LuMBERMAN, but 
I had to curb my ambition and acknowledge that it was 
one of the big headed fellows in Chicago who is running 
the better roads deal. 

“Tt is a great thing,” said he “Better roads are what 
the whole country stands in need of. A month ago there 
was an evangelist in our town. He raked in a good 
many, but I thought at the time that if some man would 
come along and stir us up on better roads he might 
do almost as much good.” 

This man said he had once lived east where the roads 
were gravelly and hard, and that the eastern country 
was the paradise for roads. When he came out here 
he found it another proposition. He had seen it when 
for weeks at a time no farmer pretended to haul any- 
thing. Trade, as he expressed it, “was as dead as a door 
nail. Why,” said he, “right in the city limits here I 
have seen wagons sink in the mud up to the hub. Even 
the hauling of lumber in town was at a standstill.” 

Our eastern friends may want this yard man’s remarks 
interpreted to some extent. A “city” in this section of 
the country is any old place that has a charter. I was 
brought up to connect a city with a place of some pre- 
tention as to size, with consequent improvements etcet- 
era, but it was necessary to undo this part of my 
education when I landed out here. I cannot recall to 
mind many villages around here—nearly everything is 
a city, and some of them would have you put the 
name of the city in capitals an inch long. Right in 
some of these cities, in the spring of the year, I have 
seen within a half block of the center of the town water 
covering space that would make a garden as large as 
you or I would want to hoe, and there it would remain 
for days and possibly for weeks. Very often I have 
sunk in this soil until I was afraid that the China- 
men would jerk off my boots. And how to make better 
roads in this country without macadamizing I don’t 
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know; and to macadamize would cost fortunes. I have 
only one scheme in my head and that is to confiscate 
all the money our rich citizens have, in excess of 
$100,000, and build boulevards all over the state. Then 
these men would have as much money left as anybody 
ought to have, and once the boulevards were built we 
fellows who scorch on bikes and drive trotting horses 
would have some fun. Then the year round we could 
haul lumber and farm products, which is of more import- 
ance than it is to have a few men immensely rich. This 
scheme certainly figures out all right on paper. 

In the county south of the one in which I reside 
there will soon be rural mail delivery, and I would 
like to be down there next spring and, if the mail car- 
rier is the ripping kind, hear him rip. There will be_ 
times when a span of mules will be unable to draw 
an ounce letter. This soil, without bottom, is the kind 
that produces your hogs and corn, however. The 
reason hogs prosper so out here is that they 
have such facilities for wallowing in the mud. They 
absorb the richness of the soil and grow fat. A man 
told me the other day he had seventy-five bushels of 
corn to the acre; 26 cents a bushel—figure it up! That’s 
what’s the matter with Iowa. Take that much corn 
to the acre, with acres of hogs thrown into the bargain, 
and what are you going to get? Rich, of course. Per- 
haps as I am a tenderfoot they lay it on rather thick 
in my hearing, but they make my eyes stick out and 
maybe that is what they are after. This belief appeals 
to my judgment, however; not many years hence Iowa 
will be the most prosperous state in the union, and this 
blessed minute she is not far from it. 

Notwithtstanding all this we want better roads. We 
do not see them, even in our mind’s eye, but little do we 
know what genius will bring forth. This better roads 
movement is certainly one of the most sensible move- 
ments of the period, and while you fellows east are 
pegging away at it we will throw up our hats. We will 
help you along that much at any rate. 


Barry’s Big Book. 

I have received a new edition of Mr. Barry’s Actuary, 
with my name printed on it in gold. Since being mailed 
it has loafed around the country, going up to New Hamp- 
ton, and not being claimed by a fellow who looks like 
me it was sent to its destination. In this connection 
it may be well enough to say that my home is not in 


New Hampton. Several letters for me have been sent 
there. There is where Mr. Foley, president of the North- 
western retail association, lives. New Hampton is a fine 
town, but as the name implies they are new and fresh 
up there, so don’t connect me with the town any more. 

As I see so much of the Actuary it comes natural for 
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me to speak of it. It is just as common in lumber offices 
as pitch forks are in barns. It is not necessary for a 
yard man using that book to have many brains. It 
thinks for him. It probably comes as near being a 
thinker as any book you can name. Once upon a time 
a yard man said to me he did not use the Actuary, no 
doubt wanting me to believe he was an actuary himself, 
but I did catch him using it—seeing if he was right, 
you know! That is what it is for, to keep yard men 
right. If I were a novice in retailing lumber I would 
slip it into my hip pocket before I had time to sell 
enough lumber for a corn crib. Now, honestly, there 
is nothing like getting rid of the bothersome thinking 
that is so intimately connected with the yard man’s 
vocation. That is the species of thinking that makes us 
look as though the crows had walked over our faces 
when they were in a plastie state. 

This question comes in here, however. Is Brother 
Barry going to get so much information between the 
covers of his book that it will make us humped back 





“Hump backed carrying it around.”’ 


carrying it around? From edition to edition the Actuary 
has grown like a green bay tree, and the first we 
know our hind breeches’ pocket will have to be made 
to order to let it in. I wish I was doing as much good 
in the world as this Actuary is. 


Future Prices. 


A yard man wants to know how, in my opinion, prices 
will rule next spring. While I think it is my disposi- 
tion to be accommodating you couldn’t pull an answer to 
that question out of me with a log chain. I have been 
fooled several times when casting the price horoscope. 
At times I guessed it right, and then I thought I was a 
big fellow; at other times I didn’t guess it right, and 
then when I faced my fellow man I felt as though my 
head was made of dough, for I knew he was thinking 
it was made of some kind of soft stuff. By the time 
you read this I expect to be up in the wholesale and 
manufacturing districts feeling of the pulses of the 
barons. The amount of proposed logging the approach- 
ing season, the cost of logging, stocks of lumber on hand, 
the general demand and other allied questions will be 
investigated, but even after that date I would not want 
to express an opinion as to prices next spring. 

We are told we are sailing on the high sea of pros- 
perity, sails full, and wind coming to burn. We all 
hope that is so. As a country, so far as I have trav- 
eled over it, we are feeling pretty frisky. If the vol- 
ume of building in 1901 be not large thousands of yard 
men west of the Mississippi will be disappointed. Still 
I don’t know anything that is dead sure except death 
itself. There are people who link taxes with death, 
but if a fellow is pretty smooth he can side track 
taxes. In common with all of you I have done it myself 
to some extent before now. 

I will hear the manufacturers’ stories, strike a balance 
sheet as best I can, and even then I do not expect to 
know decidedly more how the situation will be next 
spring than I do this minute. I only know this—and 
this we may always know—that prices will be governed 
by that great trade law, supply and demand. We may 
talk and debate and wiggle around, but it is supply and 
demand which make the figures. 


Reported by Retailers. 


As Good a Year as Last. 


FAIRFIELD, ILu., Noy. 26.—Our trade up to the present 
time for the year has been equally as good as last year. 
Stocks on hand compare favorably with the average year 
at this season and demand at this time is probably as good 
as in previous years. Our winter trade will depend largely 
on the conditions of the weather and roads; if we should 
have favorable weather we expect to do some business 
between now and the close of the year. Wholesalers are 
holding out for list prices. 











FAIRFIELD LUMBER COMPANY. 


A Basis For Coming Prosperity. 


ADRIAN, MIcH., Nov. 23.—Stocks generally seem to be 
smaller than at this time last year. Dealers to a great 
extent have been buying in a hand to mouth way this fall 
because of the downward tendency of the market. Last 
year they had no such fears and bought freely, and in 
many cases for future business. The present demand is 
less than it was a year ago, and yet it is much better than 
it was in the early part of the year. Not many new houses 
are being built, but additions and improvements are quite 
humerous in all lines in both the city and the country. 
When the entire year is summed up the sales will show 
fairly well and give good results. 

I think that the markets are firmer and possibly the bot- 
tom has been reached. It certainly is to be hoped so, for 
@s long as the uncertainty exists so long will business be 


quiet. Give us a strong, steady market and just as soon as 
this is fully understood trade will revive at once. 

With the assurance that we have since the election that 
there will be no disturbance of the present financial policy 
of the government for at least four years, I feel sure that ‘the 
coming year will prove a very busy and yroapersas one in all 
lines, and certainly in lumber and all building material. 

. BAKER. 


Prosperity in a Wheat Country. 


STAFFoRD, KAN., Nov. 23.—The city of Stafford is an ex- 
cellent business point and trade has been good the past 
year. The wheat crop in this part of the state was heavy 
and the people are making many substantial improvements. 
Stafford city and Stafford county, as well as the entire state 
of Kansas, are all right. The wheat crop for another 
year is in excellent condition—in fact, could not be better— 
and we expect to reach out after our share of the business 
which our merchants are sure to enjoy. 

F. J. MATHIEsS, 
Manager for D. J. Fair. 


Anticipating a Big Year. 


Mount GILEAD, OHIO, Nov. 24.—At about the close of 
another year’s business we find on looking over its volume 
that it compares favorably with last year. Prices are not so 
high as last year and lumber not so scarce as during a 
portion of it. We depend largely on country trade, and as 
soon as the roads get bad we do not have much of it unless 
we have plenty of snow. Stocks are up to the average for 
this time of year. 

We see no reason now why the trade next year shoul 
not be equal to if not greater than that of last year. We 
are of the opinion that prices will not be lower in whole- 
sale markets until after the opening of navigation next 
year at least. We find that yellow pine prices are not very 
strong, and with the amount of that material being pushed 
upon the market we would think it would go still lower unless 
there should be an extraordinarily large demand from some 
source. The last few weeks farmers have taken advantage 
of the excellent weather by caring for their large corn crop. 
We are now having plenty of rain, which wil give wheat a 
good start before winter. We hope that next year will see 
the largest trade in all lines that this country has ever 
seen. Mount GinnaD BurLpina Company. 


Trade Seasonably Good. 


Goop Hopp, Itu., Noy. 24.—Stocks in this vicinity are per- 
haps lighter than the average at this season. Demand has 
been good until within the last week or so; since then bad 
weather has interfered with the lumber trade. We never 
expect much trade in lumber during the winter, and the 
hardware trade is affected by it to some extent. It is impos- 
sible to predict with any accuracy as to the outlook for next 
year, but everything seems to give promise of good trade 
with the opening of spring. EB. K. HANNAFORD. 


A Fair Average Year. 


CorNING, IowA, Nov. 24.—The lumber trade for 1900 has 
been fairly good in our locality, perhaps not so large as we 
hoped at the first of the year it would be nor quite up to 
last year. Prices have been well sustained. Stocks are 
about as usual; I think I have more stock than I had a 
year ago. 

Farmers have had good crops and their prices are good, 
and as people usually spend all they get I would think the 
lumber trade would get a fair proportion. ‘Traveling sales- 
men all have something that they are willing to cut list on, 
which indicates a weakness in the wholesale market on 
lower grades. RALPH NEWCOMB. 


A Good Fall Demand. 


GENESEO, ILu., Nov. 24.—Stocks of lumber in retail yards 
at this point are about the same as usual at this season of 
the year. Demand has been much lighter than last year, 
owing to the high prices of lumber and other material. 
Trade the early part of the season was extremely dull, 
but since August it has been fairly good. It is early to 
forecast as to what will be done next season. At ‘present I 
do not hear much talk of building next year. White pine 
seems to be strong in price, but hemlock weak. 

F. L. Winsor. 


Reported by a Traveler. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—My observation of conditions 
in Ohio is that the large yards have fair stocks of lumber 
but the small yards light ones. In general the stocks are 
low. ‘Trade is good with retailers and all report an improved 
demand. I expect a good trade this winter, with the prospects 
for next year excellent. Wholesale prices are firm in white 
pine. Yellow pine is in an improved condition; a good many 
are holding to the July 16 list, some are asking the August 
26 list, others are $1 off from that and some are taking what 
they can get, but as a whole yellow pine is in much better 
shape. Wisconsin is selling norway piece stuff at $1 less 
than lake ports ask. Buyers are afraid of yellow pine and 
will not buy until they see the cyclone which is sure to 
strike them. I find the big buyers are satisfied that the 
bottom has been reached on yellow pine. Unless something 
unforeseen happens you will see a great year in ae ae 


A Mill Man’s Views. 


Evans Crry, Pa., Nov. 26.—Some years ago there was an 
enormous oil development which covered nearly this entire 
field, and the retail trade during that period was corre- 
spondingly large. Many farmers became wealthy, and the 
result was good farm buildings throughout the entire neigh- 
borhood. Since that time the oil territory has become 
exhausted, and there is practically no new building. In 
consequence of this the loca] trade is of little account. 

I believe that general stocks throughout western Pennsyl- 
vania are of about the average size, and it seems that prices 
on everything, excepting yellow pine, are stiffening up, and 
it looks to me as though the lumbermen of western Pennsy]- 
vania have a prosperous year ahead of them. My own 
efforts are largely devoted to mill work and I have had all 
the business that I could take care of in that line, but prices 
have not been satisfactory. This is brought about from the 
fact that there seems to be a tendency among planing mill 
men throughout the country to figure out just how cheap 
they can make mill work and keep out of the sheriff's hands. 
It has often seemed to me that the planing mill man is 
devoting his energies largely to the solution of this intricate 
problem. r 

I want to call your attention to a factor that enters largely 
into the planing mill business. I have reference to detail 
work. I suppose that you are aware that in the large 
majority of specifications the description of the work is very 
meager, and the architect generally specifies “To be made 
according to details as may be hereafter furnished.” It 
seems to me that this a monstrous injustice to the planing 
mill man, as when he is figuring he must guess what the 
architect’s intentions are in reference to the work, and the 
smal] margin of profit that would be in a job under ordinary 
circumstances is usually whittled away by some additional 
“kinks” which the architect may evolve in his detailing. I 
hardly think that there is another business wherein one 
man makes a proposition that he will furnish a certain article 
at a certain price, and then let the other fellow decide just 
how elaborate that particular article is to be made. It does 
seem to me that all contractors and all planing mill men 
should make a stand on this question, and that they should 
refuse to figure upon any plan unless accompanied by a full 
set of details, if detail work is required. 

I want to congratulate you on the make up and general 
character of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The lumber trade 
ean be proud to be represented by a journal so well edited 
and so thoroughly up to date in every particular. 

Epwaip Dampacu. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

_ The anthracite regions present a scene of activity that 
1s uncommon even for this brisk season of the year. 
There are no idle men and- production is as great as 
the utmost facilities will permit. Demand far exceeds 
the output and promises to so continue through the holi- 
days. ‘There has been some interruption through the 
bad state of weather, scarcity of men, low stage of 
water and insufficient transportation facilities. All mar- 
kets in the land report a keen inquiry for anthracite 
and while the purpose of producing companies is said 
to be first to supply the more distant markets, promi- 
nent among which are both the western lake and 
all-rail trade, yet the tonnage forwarded is wholly inade- 
quate to the outlined requirements. It looks as if stocks 
in the west may be considerably short. This is certainly 
true if the statements coming from various upper lake 
ports are accurate. The producing companies are send- 
ing coal to Buffalo but storms have seriously affected 
the quick dispatch of this coal by lake and the docks 
above yawn for the cargoes that come not. Last week 
there were on docks at Chicago about 170,000 tons of 
anthracite, which is far short of the tonnageson dock 
at the same date in many years past. The stock on 
dock at Chicago January 1 for some years past has 
ranged from 418,000 to 685,000 tons and this year was 
424,000 tons. The lake receipts at Chicago for the 
season to November 10 have been about 240,000 tons 
less than those for the same period last year. Rail 
receipts are also far behind those for the correspond- 
ing business last year. Some inquiries have already been 
received at Chicago for anthracite from points in 
the northwest, usually supplied from other lake ports. 
Milwaukee will not have more than enough anthracite 
to take care of its local trade, unless lake receipts show 
wonderful gains over what they have been lately. This 
will throw upon Chicago the country trade that hereto- 
fore has been supplied from Milwaukee, and a much 
heavier drain will be made upon rail receipts, which, 
as yet, are coming forward slowly. Improvement, how- 
ever, is confidently expected as soon as the season of 
navigation shall close. 

Holders of anthracite stocks in the west are making 
no great efforts to market them. Salesmen out on the 
road are the exception. The demand for coal is mod- 
erate. Many dealers anticipated some concession in 
prices with the resumption of operations at mines, but 
a month has now gone by and the first change in the 
quotations has come, but it is upward. Circular remains 
the same, but a few transactions have been closed for 
nut at $6.25 Chicago, an advance of 25 cents. There 
remains undelivered some coal that was bought last 
summer at $5.25 and $5.50 and the buyers, not receiv- 
ing it, have not infrequently been obliged to purchase 
substitute fuel at $6, or even at the advance noted above. 

The condition of the bituminous coal market in the 
upper lake region can not well be explained otherwise 
than on the theory that consumption has broadened very 
markedly. Receipts are above those of any previous 
year, yet there is a keen demand. Docks at upper lake 
ports are heavy with tonnage yet large buyers from 
the interior have to make pilgrimages to the dock com- 
panies and inquire why their purchases have not been 
forwarded. Producing companies in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio will continue shipping up the lakes for some time 
yet if the weather permits and the vessel room can be 
secured. Freight rates have advanced and are strong 
in tone. In the face of the heavy lake business in bitu- 
minous coal shippers are preparing to supply the demand 
for interior western points by all-rail shipments direct 
from mine. And this raises the question of a transfer 
of the coal at Chicago from cars of the eastern to those 
of the western roads. Under the strenuous demand for 
coal from the northwest for a time last winter this trans- 
fer was practiced to a considerable degree for the first 
time in years, but the process so broke up the fuel 
that the condition on arrival at buyers’ yards was not 
wholly satisfactory. There are already some protests 
against this manner of transshipment, but it is difficult 
to see how it can be avoided if the car supply con- 
tinue short. 

The western trade in bituminous coal is hardening. 
There is not the threatened shortage that is visible in 
anthracite but the genera] tone is strengthening. From 
manufacturing sources the inquiry has developed greater 
proportions, steam product looking up with more assur- 
ance than in many months. For the strictly domestic 
grades the movement is also quite satisfactory to the 
sellers. Consumers are beginning to stock up for the 
early winter quite generally and demand upon producers 
is constant. Shipments from the eastern states are 
more satisfactory in volume, West Virginia producers, 
who have been short of coal in the west for many weeks, 
reporting an easing up in the scarcity. There has been 
a full resumption of activity in the mines of Indiana and 
Illinois and the tendency of stocks is to accumulate, 
though as noted above this is accompanied by firmness 
of quotation. Very little is heard of the interstate con- 
vention of miners and operators to be held in January 
and the ominous silence among both producers and their 
men is argued to mean that no serious attempt will 
be made on either side to depart radically from the 
scale of wages now in effect. 

+ Coke is looking up again. Inquiry is brisker and 
production, which had been decreasing steadily for 
perhaps nine months has taken a turn for the better 
and idle ovens are becoming active. There is increas- 
ing firmtiess about prices, which, however, are no higher. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Big Shortage Shown by the Annual Log Survey—Preliminary Figures of the Year’s Saw- 
ing on the Upper [lississippi—Lake Navigation About Closed Car Famine and End 
of the Season in Eastern Michigan—Expected Pulp Wood Requirements. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 27.—Official figures on the 
survey of logs in the Minneapolis and St. Paul districts 
for the season of 1900 were made public yesterday. These 
figures substantiate the prediction made in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN four weeks ago that a shortage of about 
90,000,000 feet under 1899 would be shown. The total 
quantity of logs surveyed in the Minneapolis district 
was approximately 370,000,000 feet, as against 445,000,- 
000 fect last year. This is a shortage of 75,000,000 feet 
in the Minneapolis district alone. In the St. Paul dis- 
trit the shortage is approximately 20,000,000 feet and 
the total for the two districts is 95,000,000 feet. How- 
ever, in spite of this showing it is undoubtedly a fact 
that the cut for the season in the two districts is fully 
up to that of the average year. It must be remembered 
that the season of 1899 recorded an abnormal cut and 
a record, was established last year which it will be 
difficult to meet again except during a season when 
unusually favorable conditions prevail. This season it 
must be remembered was one during which the lumber- 
men encountered many difficulties. The early part of 
the summer the river was so low that logs could not 
be floated down under advantageous conditions and the 
mills at Minneapolis and below this point suspended 
operations for nearly four weeks. Luimbermen started 
out with the idea of equaling the record made in 1899 
but unpropitious weather conditions proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle. It was felt that a good sawing 
record this year would have been of immense advantage 
to manufacturers; assortments were low in some lines 
of dimension stuff and other sizes and these needed to 
be replenished. The mills were started up on full time 
and with a full force of men but owing to the lack of 
logs operations could not be continued at this pace. A 
careful scrutiny of the figures which follow in the tabu- 
lated statements below will show that the mills came 
nearer to the record during the latter part of last sea- 
son, this year, than they did during the early part of the 
season, although the quantity of logs surveyed shows 
some shortage as compared with a year ago for every 
month during the summer. The table of the logs sur- 
veyed at Minneapolis for the years 1899 and 1900 fol- 
lows: 

LOGS SURVEYED AT MINNEAPOLIS IN 1900. 


Month. No. of logs. No. of feet. 
April and May... .csccccvecveves 777.868 70.086 060 
PD sc th cba rves ator snades secene $12,948 24 292.230 
DEE cla ini aie Sete +o 6S hee he 8S 710,470 56,889,760 
BU ccccscvecssecversecscovees 751.435 588.602.6380 
rere rr ee 815.440 63,.243.710 
October and November........... 1,269,430 96,005,590 

ED 5 o'55.9:50:40065504s re ees 3,637,591 869,119,980 


LOGS SURVEYED AT MINNEAPOLIS IN 1899. 
CC a eee 861.914 79,984,080 


UE oud bi Hwa os Oe wee. ¥ view be 088 Ve 520,129 49,199,000 
DES Ahab EWSS be be ene eo e6 767.398 64.439,170 
NT se) a d.wibied.d:b wad aos. we Be tle ah 818.964 67.825.090 
ROOT, so cceccrnescerevsesese 816 970 71.059 750 
October and November........... 1,305,031 112,433,150 

BE cn wehirsralad saa sea ele 5,090,105 444,440,240 


Decrease of logs surveyed this year under last season, 
75,320,260 feet or 20 percent. Decrease of number of logs 
surveyed this season as compared with last, 1,452,514, show- 
ing that logs this year averaged much larger in size than 
a year ago. 

LOGS SURVEYED AT ST. PAUL IN 1900. 


Month. No. of logs. No. of feet. 
65-66 ob. 94 bis P8080. 16.0 ow oO ene be 99.226 12.195,530 
a ee ee ee ee eet 30 627 3.891.700 
Ee ee eer ere 80.242 10.2038.940 
OT EP ere ye rere Tey Tye et 115.020 13.776.290 
OD. 0 's'0.6'4-5 20d 08:06:05 950044 240 115.963 ° 12.525.570 
0 Seer ers Pie ee 130.155 14,4038.960 
DEE 5.5 6.0 ¥e 65054505 K00 0 ¥ seNiae 36,836 4,186,810 

EE Sb cded ead cesoed sp SEwanene 608.069 71,183,800 
LOGS SURVEYED AT ST. PAUL IN 1899, 

| SEP S Sree ane rat error ee 58.623 8,379,010 

PT. hhh hee hs eiw ae Wwe oe bee Wee 22.350 8.812.880 

DE accahreb seks od wwheb.kee RAW AO ROM 113,098 14,410,480 

EE. £06 con's5h 5 66S hws 16 062s Hs we 120.965 14 207,120 

Se 52's brig ba ae Sines esis tba 148.188 17.899.540 


i <i ne s6 alee es O0e ees 6) eRe 161.219 


cae panes ah aces y ve a eiee 143,167 14,366,840 


YA TE 768,610 92,035,390 


Decrease in logs surveyed at St. Paul as compared with 
1899, 20,851.590. Decrease in number of logs surveyed in 
St. Paul, 160.541. 


Next Season’s Building Prospects, 


A number of the traveling men of the large Minneapo- 
lis lumber companies are in Minneapolis at present to 
spend Thanksgiving. Their general opinion seems to be 
that there will be a large trade in lumber during the 
coming season. This opinion is based upon the indica- 
tions for future trade as presented by dealers through the 
northwest and, while local lumbermen are not convinced 
of the exact truth of the reports, yet they are of the 
opinion that the entire northwest is to enjoy a building 
boom during the coming year which will produce an 
abnormal demand for lumber. Certain sections of the 
northwest which have not been favored with good crops 
during the year will perhaps not be heavy consumers of 
lumber but from all points in southern Minnesota and 
Iowa as well as most parts of South Dakota a large 
trade is anticipated. In speaking of the prevailing con- 
ditions in Iowa with reference to the lumber trade, 
G. Haven, the well known representative of the W. I 
Carpenter Lumber Company, says: 


19,459 520 


Totals 


Iowa has been a heavy consumer of lumber during the 
past season and from all indications it will purchase heavily 
during the coming season. Dealers have purchased freely 
this year, but they have not large stocks on hand and were 
there to be a heavy spring trade they must buy more heavily 
than ever before. Prices are probably not as strong in 
that state as they are in some parts of the northwest, al- 
though there is at the present time a decided tendency on the 
part of manufacturers to increase values. It is believed 
that a large trade may be looked for during the coming 
season for the reason that corn, the one great crop of the 
Hawkeye state, will undoubtedly command better prices this 
fall than for some years. Manipulations in the east indi- 
cate that prices of this article may even take a higher turn 
than are quoted at present, and if this be the case the 
farmer will secure a great part of the benefit of the advance. 
Kach cent increase in the price of corn means $4,000,000 
to the farmers of Iowa. They may perhaps not invest this 
added income in lumber entirely, but it is a well known 
fact that the farmers of that state are thrifty and invest 
much of their surplus earnings in improvements on their 
farms. In general, | may say that I am honestly convinced 
of heavy trade from this section next year, and I do not 
believe that I am mistaken in stating that the first year 
of the new century will mark one of the heaviest years in 
the lumber business of Iowa. 

Estimate of the Annual Cut. 

While all of the mills at this point have been closed 
down for several days and no future operations this 
fall are anticipated, yet many of them have been so busy 
with the work attending the closing of the sawing year 
that it is impossible at this date to secure exact figures 
on the year’s cut of lumber, lath and shingles. The fol- 
lowing list shows the figures as given out by the several 
firms today, although several state that they have been 
unable to make exact reports. However, the estimates 
given are doubtless nearly correct and the final figures 
will not change the totals to any great extent: 

Lumber. 
i. C. Akeley Lumber Co.85,000,000 
Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co. .70,000,000 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. .67.550,000 
Shevlin-Carpenter Co. ..60,800,000 
D'amond Mill Co. ...... 42.935.798 
Carpenter-Lamb Lbr. Co.380,000,000 
Bovey-DeLaittre Lbr. Co.26,570,000 —4.750,000 5,000,000 
MeMullen & Co..... .. «15,000,000 35,000,000 25,000,000 

It is impossible at this date to secure the figures 
from the Plymouth mill of this city and the Backus- 
Brooks company, but reports from the former company 
state that the lumber sawed will amount to about 
28,000,000 or 29,000,000 feet. 


The figures for the same mills during the season of 
1899 were as follows: 


Lath. Shingles. 
20,000.000 3.000.000 
13. 268.000 5.362 000 

5,250,000 No cut. 
Not given. Not given. 
12.623,000 4.767.000 

6.000.000 2,000,000 


Lumber. Lath. 
If. C. Akeley Lbr. Co...108 000.000 19.000.000 
Nelson-Tuthill Lbr. Co.. 70,000,000  11.500.000 


C,. A. Smith Lbr. Co...108.827.000 14.000.000 


Shingles. 
18.000 000 
12,000,000 
24.000.000 


Shevlin-Carpenter Co... 89.7038.000 5.713.000 7.064 000 

Diamond Mill Co...... 45 543.000 9.481.000 7.193.000 

Carpenter-Lamb Co..... 87.500.000 6.000 000 =11.000.000 

Rovey-DeLittre Co. .... 84.200,000 8.263.000 9.058.000 

McMullen & Co........ 20.000.000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Minor Mention. 


Charles March, representing the Red River Lumber 
Company, of Akeley, Minn., was in Minneapolis recently 
calling upon local Jumbermen . 

Among the candidates for surveyor general who have 
announced their active candidacy for the office is Jona- 
than Chase, living in southeast Minneapolis. Mr, Chase 
claims to have a strong backing for the position. 

Asa Paine has recently returned from a hunting trip 
to Carleton, Minn. He reports excellent sport and 
brought home two deer to give color to his statements. 

W. T. Reynolds has gone to points in the vicinity of 
Duluth and Ashland to look after hardwood interests. 
He will be in that section for several weeks. 

The Scanlon-Gipson mil] at Cass lake has been closed 
down for several days past but will be in operation 
again shortly. The Nickerson mill of the company has 
recently commenced night and day operations and will 
continue for several weeks in order to handle the large 
supply of logs at hand. 

J. Coatsworth, auditor for the L. Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Minneapolis from Mason City recently. 
James 8S. Graves, of Howard Lake, Minn., was in Minne- 
apolis this week looking after purchases of lumber, as 
was John Quinn, of Waverly, Iowa. 

Mr, Winner, of the firm of Winner & Torgeson, 
Toronto, 8. D., was in Minneapolis this week looking 
over the situation. The firm controls several yards in 
the section about Toronto and Mr. Winner says that 
while the crops have been poor yet the farmers of North 
Dakota will undoubtedly buy lumber more freely during 
the coming season. 

J. G. Startup, of the J. H. Miller Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., is in Minneapolis this week from Chicago, 
where he has been looking after sales of western lumber. 
M. W. McDonnell, of Chicago, was in Minneapolis this 
week in consultation with local lumbermen, as was J. R. 
Swearingen, a prominent lumber dealer of Perry, Towa. 

F. J, Lang, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, 
Hermansville, Mich., and E. O. Hawksett, traveler for 
the gece Lumber Company, were in the city this 
week. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


DuLuTH, MINN., Nov. 27.—There is a call for more 
boats, and belated shippers are bidding up to $3 for 
vessel room for this week. It is probable the week will 
see the close of lumber shipping for this year. Vessels 
are still at lower lake docks that are bound here for ore 


and coal cargoes. 


The shipments of the week have been 
as follows: 


Steamer Charles Hebard, Tonawanda............. 750,000 
BLORMIOS  WICOK, "TORAWEREE 65.02 ccctecsevocecve 740,000 
Steamer Ed Smith, 1, Tonawanda............... - 700,000 
Schooner Ogarita, TOMAWANGR...0.sccccsceecvccs 225,000 
Steamer Lindasy, ClOvelamG... .sccccccccccsesee 900,000 
Schooner Schoolcraft, Cleveland...........+.ee0. 650,000 

EE 6. S655. 09 5s REA TRS RETR eel eee 3,965,000 


Nobody is selling lumber now, the market having fallen 
practically into a stage of winter quiet. Manufacturers 
are not at all sanguine of winter all rail shipments or 
of any considerable sales until after the holidays, and 
then for next May and June delivery by water. There 
is some likelihood, however, of something in the way of 
all rail sales from several points of the district. Cloquet 
will ship all winter steadily, as will Lake Nebagamon and 
the iron ranges, while the Moon & Kerr stock will be 
moved out before next season. 

Though there will be close cutting, in the woods of the 
Duluth district this winter, there will be quite a change 
in methods in one respect at least. Experience of the 
mills this season has shown that they have cut too 
close, and the bringing in of logs that will make little 
more than a few slabs will be abandoned, One mill man 
ager said the other day that he had reduced the capacity 
of his mill by 8,000,000 feet by too close cutting, having 
had to run through a mass of stuff that practically 
measured nothing. In another large mill the owners 
estimate that their close cutting has cost their mill 
alone about $10,000, not to mention what it may have 
cost their camps and tugs. In the case of the latter, 
however, it is probable that the logs paid at least what 
it cost to get them to the mill. If any system of foresta- 
tion could be devised that would favor the owner of 
tracts not running into millions of acres this small 
timber would not be cut but be allowed to grow for a 
second chopping. 

L, Lindauer, of Kaukauna, Wis., has been in the city 
this week closing the deal for a pulp and paper mill at 
Grand Rapids, on the Mississippi river. With Mr. Lin- 
dauer are associated Messrs. Bossard and Becker, also 
of Kaukauna, They purpose to build a mill at Grand 
Rapids to grind thirty tons of pulp and to make ten tons 
of sulphite and twenty tons of paper daily. The plant 
is said to cost from $260,000 to $300,000 and it is 
intended to have it in operation by the fall of 1901. 
There is a large supply of spruce along the upper river, 
besides which some other woods will be used, of which 
the supply is very large. This will be the first paper 
mill on the Mississippi above Little Falls. 

There are several other pulp and paper projects ripen- 
ing hereabouts under the favoring conditions of scarce 
spruce elsewhere and abundance of it and of water power, 
and some of them will probably come to head before long. 
There are being cut this winter in the region about the 
head of the lake, aside from the wood for the Northwest 
mill at Cloquet and aside from what is cut on the north 
shore for direct eastern shipment, about 30,000 cords of 
spruce. Of this Colvin & Robb are cutting 12,000 cords 
for Erie, the W. D. Boyce Paper Mills Company has just 
closed contracts for 9,000 cords for its mill on the 
Illinois & Mississippi canal, and the balance is in smaller 
lots. About $1.25 is the general rate of pay for choppers 
of spruce, and the price of stumpage has risen materially 
of late. About 10,000 cords will be cut near the Nepigon 
river for shipment direct to mills in the eastern United 
States, and some more along the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Near the east end of the lake the Sault Ste. 
Marie Pulp & Paper Company will cut during 1901 not 
less than 25,000 cords of wood, and possibly more. This 
company’s sulphite mill will be in operation soon, while 
its mechanical pulp mill is making 100 tons daily of 
spruce pulp. 

The Longyear Lake Lumber Company, at Hibbing, is 
building a planer and has the structure up, with machin- 
ery going in. It will be finished next month, when tlre 
lumber made there will be shipped dressed. 

The Tower Lumber Company, successor to the Howe 
Lumber Company, has increased its capital to $300.000 
and will take over some tracts of timber located along 
Vermillion lake and handy to the mill. 





CHEQUAIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 26.—This week will end the lake 
shipping season for the port of Ashland. A number of 
boats are still loading at the Ashland docks with lumber, 
and are being rushed to get them cleared if possible before 
the bay freezes over. At the Barker & Stewart mill 
there are six or eight boats loading and at the other mills 
several others. The Pahlow and Delta were the last 
boats to arrive at this port for lumber eargoes, The 
Delta is being loaded at the Keystone Lumber Company’s 
mill and the Pahlow at Barker & Stewart’s mill. Among 
the boats in the harbor now for lumber are the Marvin, 
McGreggor, Corning, Filer, Wayne, Pahlow, Delta, 
Sachem, Chetota and John Spry. The Jay Gould and 
Osceola will arrive at the port of Washburn tomorrow 
for cargoes of lumber. The ice is nearly all broken and 
out of the bay except within the dock line. Inside the 
—— however, the ice is between four and five inches 
thick. 

Only one mill, Cook’s, is now running in Ashland. 
Barker & Stewaft’s mill will resume operations for the 
winter December 10. Following are the dates of the 
shutting down of each mill: 


Re OO BS eee ee eee ee November 6 
Ashland Lumber Company..............eee8- November 17 
DOOPERT DWT 6.5 60 620560: bv vie sens Sa acice eee Owemer 26 
Ee TO err ty Pee ere ee November 14 
Woes TMDEr CODER...) 035.30 x05 0:00 6.00 je.dsaie November 3 
Keystone mill ........ eee Seeviteaee ...November 17 
Parker & Stewart’s mill... ..ccercccvccse ...November 18 


POG OMEN 68s oN sa ee Se Re ao cea eee November 17 


DOGO ME as 6 As ieee ies 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Nov. 27.—The cut of the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company the past season will run up to about 
16,000,000 feet. The company has a very nicely assorted 
stock of excellent lumber and trade is holding right up 
with it steadily. The saw mill is not running at pres- 
ent but will start up just as soon as it can get in logs 
enough ahead to operate steadily. The company has 
plenty of timber up at Trout lake but cannot get the 
logs down in winter as it cannot haul across the lake 
to the railroad, but will bank from three camps there 
this winter. ; 

Colter & Close, who are building a new mill at Black 
Alder lake, near Merrill, have it completed and the 
machinery all in and expect to be running before the 
new year. 

H. H. Foster, of the Merrill Lumber Company, has 
been absent the past week on business for his company. 

W. D. Martin, of the A. H. Stange Company, and 
J. 8. Thompson, of the Anson-Hixon Company, attended 
a meeting of the sash and door men at Chicago the 
latter part of last week. 

L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, has 
been absent at Chicago and other places the past week 
on business for his company. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company, 
who last summer purchased the site of the old Central 
Manufacturing Company, last week sold a portion of it 
to the city for a high school site. He has since pur- 
chased the point of land adjoining, containing the saw 
mill of the Prairie River Lumber Company, and will 
tear down the mill and remove it. 

PIL-KED UP AT WAUSAU, 

Wausau, WIs., Nov. 27.—John Manser, of Kelly, who 
is logging on the headwaters of the kau Claire this win- 
ter, expects to put in 4,000,000 feet of logs and will move 
them by water to his mill at Kelly in the spring. 

The John Week Lumber Company at Stevens Point 
has finished sawing at its mill, having run steadily since 
early last spring. ‘The season is reported to have been 
successful and the total cut of lumber amounted to 
over 10,000,000 feet, including pine, hemlock and hard- 
woods. Although it has not yet been definitely decided, 
it is quite certain that the mill will be operated during 
the coming winter. 

Hon. George Werheim, of the Werheim Manufacturing 
Company, this city, celebrated his silver wedding anni- 
versary last Thursday evening. Mr. and Mrs. Werheim 
were the recipients of many presents as evidence of the 
high esteem in which they are held by their friends. 

B. F. McMillan & Bro., of MeMillan, are preparing to 
cut at least 10,000,000 feet of logs this season. 

The Raddis Veneer Company, near Marshfield, will 
cut 3,000,000 feet of timber and Harper & Kolsched will 
cut about the same amount during the winter. 

The R. Connor Company, of Stralford, will have 
nearly 500 men employed in the woods this winter and 
will cut about 30,000,000 feet of logs, a large percentage 
of which will be hardwood. 

The Upham Manufacturing Company’s log road is 
completed from Athens into the large 33,000-acre tract, 
purchased last year. Camps are being put in and the 
logs will be hauled to Marshfield. The mill there has 
a capacity of 16,000,000 feet and that amount will be 
furnished. Mr. Upham estimates that the timber from 
this tract will keep the mill running fully ten years. 








EASTERN MICHIGAN PIATTERS. 

SAGINAW AND Bay City, Micu., Nov. 26.—The manu- 
facturing end of the lumber industry is winding up 
for the season. Nearly all of the saw mills will sus- 
pend operations the present week. ‘The Saginaw Lum- 
ber & Salt Company’s plant has been operated day and 
night and will finish the season the night before Thanks- 
giving. Since election this concern has sold 1,000,000 
feet long run, and has about 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
unsold on hand. At the close of last year the company 
had on hand 13,500,000 feet. Of the quantity now on 
hand nearly all of it is for yard trade. This company 
has purchased 7,000,000 feet of logs to be manufactured 
in the spring on Parry sound, Ontario. Ralph Loveland, 
of this concern, returned last week from a visit east. 
He says people are feeling good over the outlook, stocks 
in retailers’ hands are hght, and confidence in a good 
and satisfactory business exists everywhere. 

The F. T. Woodworth & Co. mill is still in operation 
day and night and will finish sawing the logs now on 
hand about December 1, when the mill will shut down 
for some needed repairs before beginning the next year’s 
cut. 

The Welch mill, which was recently purchased by John 
Flood, who has operated it since the death of Mr. 
Welch, has been put in good repair and will start the 
first of the year on hardwood contracts that will keep 
the plant busy during the whole of the ensuing year. 

Lumber is still coming across the lake from Canada. 
On Friday the steamer ‘Thew and consorts arrived from 
Midland and Pentanguishene, Ontario, with 915,000 feet 
of lumber consigned to Schuette & Co., and a number 
of cargoes are yet due. One cargo is to come in from 
Duluth and several from Ashland and Baraga. The 
steamer N, Mills has cleared from Pentanguishene with 
367,239 feet of lumber and 118,000 pieces ot lath, con- 
signed to Schuette & Co. The tug Lulu Eddy arrived 
Friday from Shelldrake, where a logging railroad ope- 
rated by C. Culhane & Son, of Port Austin, was moved 
a distance of ten miles. The tug moved on scows about 
twenty miles of steel rails, two locomotives, 140 logging 
cars and about 50,000 cedar ties from Tehquemenon to 
Shelldrake. The work of removal consumed twenty- 
five days, being delayed somewhat by bad weather. 

The cedar industry is developing more activity since 





the election. The Porter & Morse Company, of Sagi- 
naw, has received orders for about 300 carloads and 
reports a much better condition of affairs. It is not 
believed that there will be as much cedar timber cut 
this winter as last owing to the high price of labor 
and supplies, but there is likely to be a big demand 
for telegraph and telephone poles and railroad ties 
due to the enormous construction work now in progress 
and projected, and a large quantity of stuff will be 
wanted. ‘The Maltby Lumber Company closed a con- 
tract during the week to furnish the Saginaw Subur- 
ban railway 100,000 ties to be used in constructing the 
road between Bay City and Flint, and the grading 
of which is now in progress. The work of delivering 
the ties has already begun. There is great activity 
also among the lumber and cedar shippers at Lake 
Huron ports. Last week fifteen vessels loaded at Che- 
boygan and a number at Alpena. 

The car famine is acute. The Pere Marquette is 40 
percent short of being able to furnish the cars needed 
in the lumber business in the Saginaw valley alone and 
other roads are not fixed any better. Yard trade prom- 


‘ises to be good during the winter and the roads will 


be taxed to their utmost capacity. 

At Cheboygan Quay Bros. are running their shingle 
mill day and night on a 5,000,000 contract with the 
John Spry Lumber Company of Chicago. They are 
cutting 150,000 shingles every twenty-four hours. 

The new mill which Edmund Hall, of Bay City and 
Detroit, has been constructing in Sarnia bay, just above 
Port Huron on the Canada side, is reported to be prac- 
tically finished. Horace Morey, who has managed the 
Bay City mill for Mr. Hall a number of years, is to 
be the resident manager of the new plant at Sarnia. 
The mill has a capacity of 20,000,000 feet and will 
be stocked from Georgian bay, where Mr. Hall is said 
to own 400,000,000 feet of timber. <A full stock for 
the mill will be put in for next season and rafted down 
Lake Huron to the mill, which is well located for hand- 
ling logs and lumber. 

M. Garland, of the M. Garland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been suffering from the result of running a nail 
nearly through his left foot. He was looking over some 
lumber in the yard and in jumping from a low pile 
struck his left foot squarely upon a nail protrud- 
ing from a piece of lumber. He was laid up a week 
with the sorest kind of a foot but is able to be about 
and no serious results are apprehended. 

C. M. Robinson, of Cheboygan, has purchased of John 
H. Clune a half interest in the Cheboygan Wood Turn- 
ing Works, and the plant is being extensively repaired 
and improved and its capacity doubled. The firm will 
cut a full stock of birch, cedar and other timber dur- 
ing the winter to stock the plant. 

The heavy gale of ten days ago drove a large raft 
of cedar ashore south of Cheboygan and a crew of men 
is engaged in picking up the timber. It belongs to 
Naugle, Holeomb & Co., of Chicago, and was _ scat- 
tered along the lake shore a distance of fourteen miles. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company is moving a large quan- 
tity of lumber and shingles and reports business first 
class. 

The Alpena saw mills are shutting down. The Pack 
and Avery mills quit last week. The output of the 
mills there will be considerably less than it was in 1899. 





Logging Department. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

Dututn, MINN., Nov. 27.—The Split Rock Lumber 
Company is now working about 400 men at its camps 
and railway at Split Rock river. It owns about 200,- 
000,000 feet of timber back of the lake and near the 
river. During the past summer a standard gage road 
was built for eight miles, aside from spurs, and on 
this are now three camps exclusive of headquarters, 
which is at the landing. The company is to log winter 
and summer and will get out about 40,000,000 feet 
annually. 

At the Nester estate’s operations, a few miles east 
of Split Rock, they are still working on their road 
and will not be logging extensively for a month. They 
are still taking in supplies and men. 

O. W. Sanders, of this city, has taken a contract from 
the Rat Portage Lumber Company for cutting about 
30,000,000 feet on Sturgeon river, and is taking in sup- 
plies and establishing camps. He will cut about 5,000,- 
000 feet this winter. His camps are about seventy miles 
northwest of this city, and the logs go north to Rat 
Portage, at the upper end of the Lake of the Woods, 
300 miles away. ‘The Kewatin Lumber Company, the 
other Rat Portage concern, has sent in a crew and will 
get out during the winter about 4,000,000 fect, 

The Gowan-Dugal company is putting in camps and 
will cut for the Northern Lumber Company, of Cloquet, 
3,000,000 feet on Embarrass river a few miles from 
Biwabik. 

Colvin & Robb, the pulp wood men, are putting in 
camps for a cut of 3,500,000 feet of logs along the 
line of the Duluth & Iron Range road, which will be 
brought to this city for sawing. 

The Musser-Sauntry company has one camp in on a 
tributary of the Nemadji and is now starting another 
at Foxboro, on the Eastern Minnesota road. What the 
company will do in the way of logs for next year is 
not yet determined. - 

The Sauntry-Cain company, of Carlton, is putting in 
about 20,000,000 feet. Some of these logs are on the 
company’s logging road that connects with the Northern 
Pacific short line south of Carlton, and the rest on 
another line the company has lately built off the North- 
ern Pacific western line west of Carlton. 





Ex-United States Senator D. M. Sabin, who is now 
living at Duluth, will put in about 65,000,000 feet of 
logs along the line of his railway for Duluth and Ash- 
land mills, and will begin hauling on the road this week. 
He is to deliver steadily to the Northern Pacific line 
and at Ashland mill ponds. 

The work of loading the logs of the Burlington Lum- 
ber Company at Cass Lake has been completed and with 
it the logging business of the Freemans. They have sold 
out to Blakely & Farley, who have taken charge. 
There were about 14,000,000 feet of logs delivered for 
the Burlington company. 





HANDLING THE WOODSMEN. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 26—Men have been a little 
more plentiful for the lumber camps of late than they 
were for some time. Big wages have proven more an 
attraction than formerly and one of the benefits to the 
loggers is the fact that many of the new men coming 
here to work in the woods are of a steady and indus- 
trious class. One of the greatest difficulties under 
which the loggers labored last year was the restless 
condition of the men. ‘The woodsmen traveled from 
camp to camp and the logger who could keep a crew 
together was fortunate. ‘Lhe loggers this year are pre- 
pared to combat this problem, and the woodsman who 
contracts the tramp habit in the woods will meet with 
a chilly reception. The development of the woodsman 
tramp, who is just such a type as the one who is 
closely identified with the side-door Pullman routes 
of the country, has destroyed the hospitality of the 
logging camp to a large extent. The woodsman who 
arrives at a camp about supper time and hires out 
to work the next day will have to satisfy the foreman 
that he is going to work or he will have to put up the 
coin for his supper, bed and breakfast. 

In past years the loggers have been generous as to 
meals and lodgings, but they have been so persistently 
imposed upon that they have begun to resent it. “We 
are not opposed to the present scale of wages for 
woodsmen,” said a logger yesterday, “all we ask is that 
the men work and consider our interests a little bit. 
We must ask them to earn their money. A majority 
of the woodsmen are all right, but there is a large 
percentage of them that are so independent when wages 
‘are high that we have trouble in keeping crews together 
or maintaining anything like a fair standard of results 
in logging operations.” In some of the camps this 
winter the men will not be paid a regular or fixed 
sum and board, but they will be paid a certain amount 
and will then be charged for their board. The men 
will get so much a month and when it comes time to 
settle they will be paid whatever is coming to them, 
less their board. It is understood that the woodsmen 
like the old way -best, however, and are willing to 
agree to a forfeit under the usual system in case they 
break their contracts. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merrity, Wis., Nov. 27.—While the thermometer has 
twice touched zero it is not cold enough to penetrate 
the coating of snow in the swamps and freeze them 
over nor cold enough to make ice roads satisfactorily. 
In the vicinity of Merrill there are only a couple of 
inches of snow, but up around Starlake there are six 
or eight inches, but no hauling can be done with swamps 
and low ground open. 

It was thought for a time that the low price of logs 
as compared with last winter would greatly curtail 
the cut of the country mills, but even at the present 
prices there is good money for the farmers in their 
logs, and if we get good sleighing it is probable that 
the usual amount will find its way to the small mills 
scattered all over this northern timber country. 

Already there comes from the camps an unsupplied 
demand for men though high wages are offered. It 
promises to be very much of a repetition of last winter 
when a man could make a tour of all the camps and get 
a job at about his own figures in any of them. Jacks 
are quick to take advantage of this and, while getting 
more pay, will do less work, and it will not do to 
urge them or they quit‘and go to another camp. 

Fred J. Smith and James Mullen have formed a part- 
nership and taken a logging contract near State Line. 
They estimate the job will last them about three years. 
They will work a crew of about forty men this winter. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 26.—Reports from Georgian 
bay are to the effect that there is about ten inches of 
snow on the ground. Log hauling usually does not 
begin in that region until about Christmas. There will 
not be so many logs put in this winter as last, but 
there will be enough logs of last winter’s cut carried 
over to bring the cut of the mills next season up to 
that of the season just closing. Michigan men have 
contracted for large quantities of logs to be manu- 
factured in the Georgian bay district next season. 

It has rained steadily for ten days with few intermis- 
sions and as there is no frost in the ground it is 
unfavorable for cutting and skidding logs. The swamps 
are full of water and a good solid freeze up will make 
things satisfactory to operators in the woods. 

Culhane & Sons, at Shelldrake, have a ten years’ 
contract with the Calumet & Hecla company and will 
deliver about 50,000 feet of logs daily to the two miils 
owned by the mining company. 

A number of lumber camps are being started in east- 
ern Michigan north of the Saginaw valley. Lhe favor- 
able conditions since election have stimulated operators 
in every branch of business and as much will be done 
as can be in view of the scarcity of labor and cars, 
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Personal Movements in the [etropolis—Pushing Work on the Pan-American Exposition—Build- 
ing Expectations Rife in Boston—Anticipations from the Recent Good Tides 
—Ohio and Pennsylvania Notes. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Nov. 24.—The Chequassett Lumber Com- 
pany has just been incorporated at Albany with a 
capital of $3,000,000. ‘he directors are Charles LE. 
Corkran, Boston; Kirk W. Hobart, of Newton, Mass., 
and Charles W. Manning, of this city. Mr. Manning is 
at present on a business trip south. 

kecent visitors to the city were: C. 8. Hinckley, Bos- 
ton representative of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, 
Chicago; kK. V. Dunievie, Ellisburg Pa.; Pendennis 
White, of White, Ryder & Frost, ‘lonawanda, N. Y.; 
J. W. Lynch, of the Gay Manufacturing Company, 
Kinston, N. C.; Curtis N. Dougias, of L. ‘thompson & 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; William Schuette, of W. Schuette 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich.; K. C. Pease, Springtield, Mass. ; 
W. J. Eaton, Aibany, N. Y.; Paul ‘lerhune, of the J. M. 
Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg; ‘theodore 8. Fas- 
sett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., North Lonawanda, N. Y.; 
C. H. Bond, of Rathbun & Co., Chicago, and C. E. Row- 
land, president of the American Lumber Company, Bal- 
timore. 

William Schuette & Co., the well known Saginaw 
white pine house, have removed their eastern sales 
office trom Philadelphia to the Home Life building, 
256 Broadway, in this city. J. A. Wilkinson, assisted 
by J. C. Gossler, will be in charge, while EK, C. Pease, 
who so ably represents the firm in New England, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass., will spend a por- 
tion of his time here, ‘the many customers of the 
house are cordially invited to visit the new quarters. 

George M. Grant & Co., a new wholesale concern, 
have taken offices at 18 Broadway, formerly occupied 
by Badger & Winslow. Mr. Grant is well known as 
a member of the retail firm, the American Lumber 
Company, situated on First avenue. Mr. Willard, for- 
merly of Badger & Winslow, will represent the firm 
in the local markets. Hardwoods will be the specialty. 

George Fowler & Co., of Brooklyn, have been incor- 
porated to deal in lumber, sash, doors and blinds, with 
capital of $20,000. The directors are Ira G, Darring 
and Anna E. Hall, of Brooklyn, and W. S. Pratt, of 
New York city. 

The new emblem of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will shortly be ready. It will be 
in blue and gold, and will not only be used as a button 
for members but will also be emblazoned on the asso- 
ciation stationery. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights for steam tonnage from the gulf 
remain quiet, though rates are sustained at 120s to 125s 
to the continent. ‘There is no inquiry for deal tonnage 
from the provinces. Gulf orders for sail tonnage to 
the River Plate are in the market, but business is 
restricted by the difference between owners’ and ship- 
pers’ views. Vessel owners ask $15 to Buenos Ayres, 
while the latter seek to obtain tonnage upon the basis 
of recent charters, say $14.50. From the east and 
provinces there is little inquiry, but rates are quoted 
tirm at $10 from Boston and Portland and $11 from 
outside provincial ports to Buenos Ayres, Tonnage for 
Brazil is now in limited request, the bulk of the freight 
now going forward being secured by the steamer lines 
at rates below those quoted for sail. ‘There is little or 
no demand for lumber tonnage from the south and rates 
are consequently easy. Coastwise lumber rates have 
strengthened during the week. Several fixtures have 
been made from Brunswick to New York at $5.75 and 
this rate is bid for additional tonnage, but owners, 
impressed with the belief in a higher market, are reserved 
in their offerings. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner Alice’ J. Crabtree, Brunswick to Cape de Verde, 
lumber, $12 and port charges. 

Steamer Turret Bay, Quebec to east coast of United 
Kingdom, deals, 62s 6d, November. ’ 

Two steamers, St. Lawrence to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, deals, 51s 3d, f. 0. w. : 

Bark Langstone, Pensacola to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, timber, 127s 6d. 3 

Bark Godeffroy, Brunswick to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, timber, 120s. 

Bark Alkaline, Fernandina to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $16.50. 

Schooner Demozelle, New York to Kingston, Jamaica, lum- 
ber, $5. 
Schooner Longfellow, Brunswick to St. Thomas, lumber, 
$8.50. 

Brig Jennie Hurlbut, Brunswick to Jucaro, lumber, $7.50. 
Schooner Mary J. Russell, Pensacola to Ponce, lumber, 
$7.50 and port charges. 
Schooner Hattie G. 

lumber, $8. 

Schooner Isabella Gill, Sabine Pass to Santiago, lumber, 
7.50, 

Schooner Annie C. Grace, Charleston to New York, lumber, 
$5.50. 

Schooner Republic, Brunswick to New York, lumber, $6.75. 

Spot freight rates to leading European ports are: 

Walnut logs Cooperage 
and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 


Luce, Apalachicola to Port Spain, 


TAVOPOOO!. .. 60 ss e000 15s 17s 6d 7s 6d 
ON ere 22s 6d 25s 12s 6d 
Hamburg .........30c100lbs. 30¢ 10¢ ft. 
Marseilles .........30s 35s 22s 6d 
ree 0c 100 lbs. 25¢ 12% c ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFraLo, N. Y., Nov. 28.—There is still lumber to 
come in by lake, but the season is closed so far as freights 


‘ 


are concerned. Receipts for the week were 1,894,000 feet 
of lumber and 4,601,000 shingles, 

Scatcherd & Son report that they have sold in a 
single lot 250,000 feet of quartered red oak, which was 
held up to see how the election would go. ‘The firm is 
not getting the supply of oak in the Memphis district 
that could be wished. All mills, both there and in 
Arkansas, are idle, though some of them are prepar- 
ing to start up soon. On the Arkansas Scatcherd tract 
there is about a mile of railroad to build yet when 
about 1,500,000 feet of logs will be available. The 
weather has been bad for some time but is expected to 
improve soon. 

i. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, will 
remain in Arkansas till about the middle of December. 
The company’s railroad is all finished and though the 
supply ot logs is not so very large there has been fairly 
good work done in that line. 

O. E. Yeager, who is at present located with C. C. 
Mead in the Mutual Life building, will move to the 
Elk street hardwood district about the first of the year. 
It is expected that he will build an office in that dis- 
trict, as the lease does not include the present oflice. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has _set- 
tled out of court its difference with Vine Crandall, a 
— member, after carrying the suit on for some 
ays. ; 

Lhe R. F. Wilcox Company, which now has a little 
more than 1,000,000 feet of hardwood on its Buffalo 
yard, has just shipped an order for 114,000 feet of oak 
from its mill at Glade, W. Va., to Newport News for 
ship timber, all of it forty feet long. Some of it was 
5x24 and 46 feet in length. «+ 

There is complaint that the mercantile agencies con- 
tinued to rate the Luippold Planing Mill Company at 
$25,000 practically up to the time it failed. ‘he won- 
der is, besides, how the company could get over $140,000 
in debt in about four years after its predecessor, the 
firm of Fischer, Klaus & Luippold, failed. 

A builder who has considerable work under way at 
the Pan-American grounds says that the entire damage 
by the late wind will not exceed $500, instead of the 
many thousands at first reported. Extremely bad 
weather has cut down operations at the Pan-American 
grounds materially of late, but as the good weather 
lasted so much longer than was expected builders all 
say that the work is well along, in spite of the fact 
that some contracts are not let yet. 

G. Elias & Bro. are still looking for cargoes in by 
lake. Movements are slow just now, which adds to the 
disappointment of dealers who are not getting all they 
want from that direction. 

The Byers-Allen Lumber Company, which during the 
year set up band saw mills at Ligonier, Pa., is sell- 
ing some of its cut in this market. Lauros H. Allen, 
the secretary and treasurer of the company and a Buf- 
a has within a week made the round of the city 
trade, 

Buffalo dealers in the Canadian trade are looking for 
a stiff tariff on American forest products soon unless 
some understanding be reached in the conference to be 
held before long. Canada made a remarkably neat move 
in prohibiting the export of logs and now if the north- 
west lay a smart tariff on Minnesota pine and Quebec 
— the same on pulp wood the retaliation will be com- 
plete. 





FROM THE QUAKER CITY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 26.—There is a much im- 
proved tone to the market in general, a better feeling 
consequent upon a strcnger movement in all the lines 
and an appreciable increase in inquiries. It seems now 
to be becoming apparent to yard men and large consum- 
ers that prices are displaying an advancing rather than 
a declining tendency, and there is consequently a better 
buying movement and a more general replenishment 
of stocks, The market all through is extremely firm, and 
hemlock, white pine, North Carolina pine and most of 
the hardwoods are stiffening. 

Maurice Burton, of E. P. Burton & Co., last week 
received a cable from E, F. Henson, of the firm, who is 
in Europe, in the following terms: “General opinion is 
prices will go lower. Telegraph any change in the mar- 
ket.” The house sent this reply: “We agree with the 
general opinion that the market is advancing.” Mr, 
Burton says that the house is doing a very nice business 
in North Carolina pine and that its mill at Charleston 
is running up to 10 o’clock at night on orders for about 
a month ahead. Prices, Mr. Burton finds, are stiffening 
and he notices an absence of the scraping that has char- 
acterized the trade. 

The West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company expects to 
be able to market its product early in the summer. The 
company is the owner of 100,000 acres of timber lands 
upon the head waters of the Cheat and Greenbrier rivers 
and has 250 men employed upon the operation. It has 


12,000,000 feet of logs in the rivers waiting for its mills 
at Cass, at the forks of the Greenbrier and at Flints. 
Mr. Slaymaker regards the prospects of his company as 
bright and he looks for good business next year. He 
says that about 90 percent of the timber is spruce and 
the remainder hemlock. 

The Sylvania Lumber Company, of which Henry Snow- 


den is the moving spirit, will open an office in New York 
this week. C. E. Dunham, who was formerly with Shep- 
herd, Farmer & Co., of Boston, will represent the com- 
pany. Mr. Snowden says that the company has been 
doing some nice yellow pine business in New York dur- 
ing the past week and that it is going to strike out hard 
for business in that territory both in that lumber and 
hardwoods. 

Edwin H. Coane, of H. C. Patterson & Co., says that 
the country trade is holding up well, but that the city 
trade is comparatively quiet. The shingle trade is in 
fair condition and cypress stocks handled by the firm 
are moving well, Mr. Coane finds an inclination toward 
stiffer prices in the south, offers of pine stocks being 
higher than they were a month ago. 

Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, ‘finds 
business in a_ satisfactory condition considering the 
slackening up of building operations, but his firm is 
estimating on as many jobs as ever. He thinks there 
is promise of good things in store for next year and 
that prices are showing a stiffening tendency. 

Frank F. Rambo, who was formerly with Lukens Bros. 
and last summer started in for himself, has bought out 
Jacob Savage’s interest in the retail yard at Tenth 
street and Columbia avenue and will take over possession 
January 1. 

Emil Guenther has removed his main office from 1406 
Fairmount avenue to Thirtieth street and Grays Ferry 
road. 

Henry Riley, of Charles 8. Riley & Co., is at present at 
Kinston, N. C., looking up the situation at the mill of 
the Hines Bros. Lumber Company, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Orders for over 500,000 feet of lumber reached the 
offices of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, today 
through various channels, affording indication of un- 
doubted activity in the trade as well as an illustration 
of the extent of the company’s business. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—The joys of anticipation 
form a great part of the life of the lumberman of New 
England these days and this applies equally to the 
retailer and wholesaler. If all the hopes that are 
launched forward toward the spring of 1901 are real- 
ized the woods of Boston will be filled with eager buy- 
ers of lumber, with two buyers to one salesman, while 
an array of half-finished houses will form a background, 
each house waiting for the lumber for which its builder is 
clamoring. It is doubtful if this Eldorado shall ever be 
reached in full, but the finger of fate surely does point 
toward a business condition which should make even our 
most pronounced pessimist temporarily contented with 
his lot. For the happy holder of spruce and hemlock 
there await plenty of castles in Spain in the shape of 
projected small dwellings and tenements and a good 
array of more pretentious residences in the drafting 
rooms of the architects. For the purveyor of hard- 
woods for manufacturing énterprises are to be found 
mills and machine shops preparing for a season of re- 
newed activity; for the dealer in heavy timbers there are 
numerous new mills, plans for which are already well 
along, while for the owner of a miscellaneous stock of 
all sorts of lumber there is the army of consumers who 
“guess now that work is steady they’!] build on that hill 
or finish that long deferred henhouse.” 

Meanwhile business is only so-so and moderate at 
that. A fair fall trade is reported from many offices— 
sometimes rather more than fair, often something less. 
The spruce men who so often set the pace for this whole 
market keep the rest of the trade guessing, and many is 
the shake of the head over the tendency to push things 
a little hard in that direction. “Let well enough alone” 
is the motto among those who want spruce. Naturally 
the fellow who has it thinks and acts differently and it is 
not surprising that a man will take $17 if he can get. 
it as easily as $16. A glance at the history of spruce for 
the past twelve months, however, gives food for reflec- 
tion. 

The local yards at Waltham are looking for improved 
conditions beginning early in the new year. The watch 
factory has added quite extensively to its plant and a 
good deal of new building will follow. The Butterick 
Lumber Company reports much anticipatory inquiry. 

All roads have led toward New Haven as the 24th 
approached and many lumbermen have found themselves 
drawn into the push by the same irresistible impulse. 
It is not that business is to be found in great chunks 
there, for, truth to tell, New Haven is not particularly 
active this fall. The great magnet on this occasion is 
the Yale-Harvard football game. Frank Witherbee and 
J. E. Rising helped appreciably in the cheers for Yale. 
They were entertained during their stay in New Haven 
at the home of the Yale forest school. 

A sight that is balm to the eyes of salesmen is pre- 
sented at the new yard of the Edwin Taylor Lumber 
Company, in Hartford. Situated most advantageously 
at the junction of three streets, it occupies a large tract 
upon four sides of which most modern sheds are going 
up and filled as fast as completed with piles of new 
lumber of all sorts to gladden the eyes of Hartford build- 
ers. A new and very complete office hardly yet finished 
stands at the entrance corner. When completed and in 
working order this promises to be one of the representa- 
tive yards of New England. 

President Dickerman, of the Morgan & Humiston Com- 
pany, New Haven’s largest sash and door concern, was 
elected on November 6 to represent his town, North 
Haven, in the state legislature. 

Fred 8. Ramsey, who has represented the Tunis Lum- 
ber Company for many years at Boston, has severed his 
connection with that company and on January 1 will 
open an office here as eastern sales manager for the Cum- 
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mer Company, of Norfolk, Va., and the Cummer Lumber 
Company, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Started Life Together. 

While the sudden and untimely death of Walter A. 
Allen, of the George J. Barker Lumber Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., came as a painful shock to a host 
of friends, to no one was it more severe than to his 
lifetime friend and partner, George J. Barker, of Wood, 
Barker & Co., of Boston. Mr. Barker and Mr. Allen 
were veritably brought up together as playmates, 
employees and as business partners. It is related that 
the first employment that the two boys ever had was in 
driving a herd of cattle across country forty miles for 
a farmer. They started at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
were allowed two days to complete the journey; but 
the ambition of the boys got the better of their judg- 
ment and they drove the herd the entire distance before 
9 o'clock of the same night. ‘To be sure, they nearly 
killed the cattle, but it illustrates the hustling char- 
acters of both the young men. 

The blow of Mr. Allen’s death to Mr. Parker is severe 
in the extreme. 


NOTES OF THE SMOKY CITY. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Nov. 26.—A good, steady drive at 
business, remarkably steady for the season, is being 
done by the dealers handling al) kinds of lumber in this 
locality. Orders are coming in right along and no one 
is complaining. Prices on all lists show a uniform steadi- 
ness with no deviations. An unceasing, heavy rain for 
the past three days makes the prospects of freshets in 
the northern and eastern parts of the state especially 
bright. The Forest county 1umbermen are sending about 
$200,000 worth of lumber to this market on the high 
water. A few days ago it looked as though most of it 
would have to be shipped by rail. In fact, lumber from 
Tionesta and Hickory, Pa., came in last week that way. 
Advices from Williamsport received today state that a 
12-foot stage of water is looked for soon whereby the 
100,000,000 feet of logs on the west branch can be floated 
to the booms. Between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet 
of logs are said to be stranded between Williamsport and 
Renovo and the expected flood will move them some time 
this week. A boom has been constructed at Curwensville, 
where the timber which cannot be sawed immediately 
will be banked. 

J. J. Mead, of Mead & Speer, was in the city last week 
for a short business visit. The large poplar and cypress 
business handled by this firm continues brisk, several 
large orders of the former commodity having been sent 
east. 

An inquiry for a carload of inch common sassafras was 
received in the city last week, but remained unfilled, 
owing to the inability to secure the stock. 

The marriage of J. Covode Reed, the well-known lum- 
berman of Greensburg, Pa., and Miss Lydia Wentling, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Wentling, will take 
place on Tuesday evening, November 23. It will be a 
quiet affair. 

The Penn Lumber Company’s branch office in this city, 
Fred Wilmarth, manager, broke its record for good 
business last week, which was surprisingly brisk. 

W. I. Mitchell will make a short trip to the Saginaw 
valley the last of the week looking up some stock which 
he is anxious to secure. 

Several new yards will be opened up in the city limits 
very soon. Will Heckert, of Heckert & Cain, will open 
one in the East End; Eichenlaub & Madden, contractors, 
of Penn and Shady avenues, will have a large yard on the 
Homewood Driving Park plan; a third will be opened 
shortly in the same district. 

The south side retailers report an active trade, sev- 
eral having secured large orders which call for large 
amounts of lumber. They all anticipate an early spring 
trade, although they are not stocking up to any great 
extent. They are expecting to pay for the lumber to be 
purchased in the spring at good prices. 

The Ohio Sash & Door Company and the Fisher Wil- 
son Company, of Cleveland, have two large offices in 
the Park building under the management of J. A. Everett, 
who has booked enough orders during the past month to 
keep all hands busy for some time. N. 8. Waterman, 
who represents the Ohio Sash & Door Company east 
from this city, reports trade excellent on special work. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
busy as is customary with this active concern and last 
week booked through its pine department, G. W. Gates, 
manager, 750,000 feet of yellow pine for Toledo, 300,000 
feet of the same commodity for Steubenville, and 100,000 
feet of car siding for an eastern railroad. W. D. John- 
ston, secretary and treasurer, and G. W. Gates will 
leave on December 1 for the south to close up an option 
which this company has on a tract of longleaf near 
Mobile, Ala., amounting to 120,000,000 feet of timber. 

Nelson E. Bell is representing J. R. Wheeler, of the 
Park building, on the road. Mr. Bell was recently in 
business for himself and has a widespread acquaintance 
among the trade. 

Robert E. Gannon, formerly of McKeesport, and E. H. 
Pickett, of Wheeling, are the representatives for W. E. 
Terhune & Co., the former north and west and Mr. 
Pickett in the south. 
nae wae president of the Sample Lumber Company, 
Fe ae a., was in the city last week on important 

usiness, 

Pi . an ill wind,” ete., as C. L. Reed, of Cecil, Pa., 
a last week. The wind storm did much damage 
ba e oil derricks of that locality and Mr. Reed has 
2 n kept busy hustling after stock to replace the dam- 
9 ie. 

- 44 Henry, of Buckhannon, W. Va.; C. C. Phillips 
& Bro., of Glenfield, Pa.; F. Laube, of the Fisgart 











Planing Mill Company, Freeport, Pa., and J. J. Landers, 
of Tionesta, Pa., called on trade in the city last week. 

A paragraph in last week’s Pittsburg news letter 
might mislead the reader into the impression that the 
Rib River Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, had aban- 
doned its Pittsburg business. This company has estab- 
lished a large and prosperous white pine business at 
Pittsburg and vicinity, and will continue as an important 
factor in the trade of that locality, having personal repre- 
sentatives on the ground as usual. 





THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


North Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The last canal 
boat to load lumber at this port for either Albany or 
New York began loading last week at the National 
Lumber Company’s dock. Although there is considerable 
lumber here that the shippers are desirous of sending 
to Albany and New York before navigation shall close 
they could not send it on account of there not being 
enough boats in port. 

The yards are all busy, although work has been hin- 
dered somewhat the past week by bad weather. Rain 
and snow have fallen almost continuously since last 
Tuesday. 

The wind storm that struck the Tonawandas last 
Wednesday reached the velocity of a smill sized hurri- 
cane. The most damage was done in the lumber yards. 
Besides the large amount blown into the river and 
smashed up generally, considerable is reported to have 
floated from the lower docks. The water in the Niagara 
river at the time of the storm reached the highest 
point known in years. The men employed in all the 
yards, being in danger of their lives from the flying 
lumber, were forced to quit work. 

Much doubt is expressed among the local dealers 
and vessel owners as to the possibility of some of the 
fleets that intend returning to the Tonawandas again 
this season with lumber from upper lake ports being able 
to do so, because of repeated delays that vessels have 
been subjected to by weather conditions since departing 
from the ports where last unloaded. For the last ten 
days traffic on the great lakes has practically been at 
a standstill. Many vessels that intended a week or so 
ago to make two more trips before the season closes 
will find it hardly possible to make one. 

KE. Ben Ellmaker, of Philadelphia, was in the city 
last week on business. G. W. Eddy, of Rowley & Eddy, 
of Middleport, N. Y., was in the city calling on busi- 
ness friends, 

C. D. Middlebrook and C. D. Middlebrook, jr., of 
C. D. Middlebrook & Son, of Birmingham, N. Y., were 
here today looking after lumber. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 27.—The downpour of rain 
here as well as throughout the lumber districts of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and West Virginia for the past three 
or four days may, it is contended by some, temporarily 
check the so long prevailing and increasing firmness of 
poplar. Others claim that no perceptible change is pos- 
sible unless all the mills involved have unlimited dry 
kiln facilities. It is also argued that the tides not being 
expected before January, the runs of logs may prove to 
be of comparatively insignificant importance. From 
the affected districts the mails have been generally 
delayed by the high waters, so inside information is to a 
great extent yet to be received. 

‘Che matter of a successor to Deputy Surveyor Dicker- 
son is in the hands of those who know just when and 
how to act, and the members of the trade are satisfied 
that whatever they do and whenever they do it will be 
for the best. Mr. Dickerson has accepted no offer of the 
several that have been made for his services and is being 
kept fairly busy as it is with odd jobs of inspection. 

The Cincinnati Pine Lumber Association will hold 
but one more meeting this year. Prices on yellow pine 
are so well maintained and the price list so carefully fol- 
lowed by dealers in general that, there being no other 
matters requiring especial consideration by the associa- 
tion as a body, meetings other than at the former regu- 
lar intervals are unnecessary. 

Assistant Secretary C. B. Stevenson, of the Builders’ 
Exchange, reports business among the building con- 
tractors good for tie season. 

Mr. Gage, of Gage & Possell, is in the east on a busi- 
ness trip. 

For the first time in several months the Ohio river has 
a stage to bring all the coal required down from Pitts- 
burg. Should the aims cf the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, which are being so tellingly backed up now 
by loca! lumbermen, be attained, there will be no more 
dearth of proper river stages, 

John Hanna says that local conditions in the main are 
quite satisfactory. . 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, says that the reports 
from the east are that there are at least plenitiful offer- 
ings there, with a consequent attempt at holding off for 
advantageous prices by would-be buyers. He is con- 
vineed, however, that the trade is rapidly getting its 
accurate bearings and that the final adjustment will be 
fairly satisfactory all around. 

The lumbermen who attended the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in Chicago express themselves as satisfied at what 
was as well as was not accomplished there. That they 
were well treated and succeeded in staving off any symp- 
toms of ennui during their stay is vouched for by J. Watt 
Graham. 

The next meeting and dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at the Gibson house on December 11. All 
out of town dealers should distinctly understand that 


the members of the club are eager to extend to them 
the club’s fullest hospitality on these occasions, and 
earnestly invite them to be present. President Moffett 
of the club and Chairman Dulweber, of the entertainment 
committee, are making each of these meetings exceed the 
previous one in general attractiveness and interest. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Notwithstanding the 
weather most of the week was exceedingly unpleasant, 
outdoor work was pushed forward with a vim and some- 
thing like 15,000,000 feet of lumber was taken care of. 
Receipts for the week were about 9,500,000 feet and sales 
in the aggregate large, all things considered. The move- 
ment of lumber in a wholesale way, however, was much 
retarded for want of cars. The railroads say they are 
doing all they can. 

Receipts of lumber and lath from Canada up to and 
including November 21 were 4,859,360 feet of lumber and 
2,502,500 lath. On this a duty of $10,318 was paid. 
Pulp wood to the amount of 1,860 cords has been received 
from Canada during the season. This is free of duty. 

A howling 63-mile an hour gale swept over Cleveland 
Wednesday, doing much damage to many of the large 
lumber yards in the upper end of town, 

U. G. Fredricks, of Akron, formerly of the Thomas 
Lumber & Building Company, was in the city on Thurs- 
day and placed orders for a few carloads of lumber for 
quick shipment. He has recently purchased the interest 
of the Thomas Lumber & Building Company and here- 
after the business will be run under the name of U. G. 
Fredricks. 

The funeral of Felix Nicola, one of Cleveland’s oldest 
and most highly respected citizens, took place on Fri- 
day. He was the father of Frank, Oliver and Austin 
Nicola, of the Nicola Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg, and of William Nicola, of the Nicola & Stone 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland. 

Buyers this week have not been so plentiful in the 
market as for the two weeks past, many of the orders 
from nearby towns coming in by telephone or telegraph. 
Of the dealers who did visit the city were John Schuck, 
of the Gilcher & Schuck Company, Sandusky, Ohio; 1. F. 
Mellinger, Leetonia, Ohio; C. C. Jenkins, Willoughby, 
who succeeds to the firm of J. Jenkins & Son of that 
place, J. Jenkins retiring; Frank H. Reilley, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of the Bowman Lumber Company; John Smith, 
Painesville, Ohio; Mr. Parks, Newton Falls,.Ohio; Mr. 
Wright, of Linden & Wright, Greenwich, Ohio; H. M. 
O’Maley, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Sam Putnam, of the 
J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; John 
Austin, of the Austin & Morley Lumber Company, Madi- 
son, Ohio; H. F. Jack, of Samuel Jack’s Sons, Apollo, 
Pa.; H. 8S. Springer, of Springer Bros., Alliance, Ohio; 
Tom Van Alstine, of the Youngstown Lumber Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; E. W. Leatherman, of the Wads- 
worth Hardware & Lumber Company, Wadsworth, Ohio; 
Joseph Meek, of Meek & McClure, Kast Palestine, Ohio; 
H. D. Hitchcock, Ashtabula, Ohio, and Charles Nagley, 
of John Nagley & Son, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

John Jay Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, 
left the city on Wednesday for a business trip through 
the southern and western part of the state and will go 
to Oshkosh, Wis., before returning. 

Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, will 
leave tomorrow for a hurried trip to Ashland and 
Duluth to look after vessels now loading lumber for his 
company. 

The Mills-Gray-Carleton Company made a large sale 
of maple strips for Liverpool, England, this week for 
shipment during December. 

Lumber receipts for this season by water are about 
wound up, and it is expected the few cargoes yet to 
arrive will all be in before the close of this coming week. 

William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., returned this 
evening from Whitefish bay, where he has been for the 
past two weeks. He says winter is on there in full 
blast, snow three feet deep and snowing every day. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TotEeDo, Onto, Nov. 26.—Trade for November has been 
good, the stormy weather not materially interfering with 
output. As far as we can gather, all have had a satisfac- 
tory business and total shipments will be large. The 
demand seems to be fairly distributed among all grades. 
Norway bill stuff is showing decided firmness with clos- 
ing of the season and it is said some firms have made 
$16 the base price and decline any orders for less money. 
Hemlock is showing similar signs of strength and though 
no decided advances are noted here it is said that interior 
dealers have advised their agents to advance prices. 
Shingles of all kinds are somewhat higher, under perhaps 
the stimulus of a heavy fall demand. 

The past two weeks have been extremely tedious and 
disappointing to those who were looking for receipts of 
humber by lake. Vessels have been almost constantly 
windbound and there have been numerous disasters. One 
tow came in Friday that had been just two weeks coming 
from Ashland. Any number of vessels bound up for ear- 
goes have been windbound. Should we have a few days 
or weeks more of clear and open weather there will be 
large inputs of lumber, and it is hoped it may be so. In 
any event there will be a fair stock here. As soon as 
navigation closes there will be a recapitulation of stocks 
and probably a readjustment of values. There has been 
no concerted action as to prices in this market since 
October, 1899; everyone has been a law unto himself as 
to prices, except, of course, all are guided more or less 
by general market and condition of their holdings. 

Joel S. Hoyt, of Toledo, O., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $9,310.27. Assets, $50 
in cash and $175.88 due on account. 
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Booming Trade Reported from the Yellow Pine Country—News from St. Louis—Better De- 
mand in Kansas City District—Meeting of [lississippi Mill Men—Big Trade in Texas— 
Alabama Showing More Life—Shipments from Brunswick. 





THE [MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—While it is true that the 
lumber situation has continued to improve during the 
past week one must particularize in making any such 
statement, for the improvement has been more marked 
in some lines than in others. Yellow pine shows much 
strength and, if it were not for the difficulty experienced 
in making shipments, this fall would have shown up 
better results than any fall for a long time. The vol- 
ume of business offered has been far in excess of that 
of last year, but shipments have been less, The mills 
will enter the new year with a long string of unfilled 
orders on their books and will be kept as busy as they 
care to be during any short period of dullness that might 
intervene between the closing of the year and the 
opening of spring trade. Values are not nearly what 
they were a year ago, but they are much better than they 
were a few months ago and the tendency is toward still 
further improvement. Cypress was never in better shape 
than at present and mill stocks are such that the mills 
will be able to fill their spring orders, and it is morally 
certain that prices will be advanced during February 
or March. Some of the northern dealers in cypress are 
beginning to realize this condition and have placed orders 
for stock which will not be delivered until next spring. 
The situation is better than it has ever before been at 
the close of a year. - 

There has not yet been the improvement in the hard- 
wood situation which many predicted for immediately 
after the election. The hardwood trade is strictly a fac- 
tory trade and the factories will not stock up at the 
end of the year. This trouble is serious enough to pre- 
vent the moving of a great amount of lumber. Whole- 
salers are improving their stocks and have sent buyers 
into the southern country with this idea in view. ‘They 
have already learned that there is not as much lumber 
in the southern country as they had figured on, with the 
chances in favor of light production between now and the 
settling of the weather some time in April. This 
nuts the bulk of the hardwoods in the country in the 
ear of the middlemen and they have enough confidence 
in the future to squeeze to their holdings and to better 
them as much as possible before spring. Some wood- 
working factories have good stocks, but the majority 
are poorly supplied and will be in the market heavily 
after the first of the year. On the whole, there is much 
of an encouraging nature in the general situation and 
there is not one point of sufficient magnitude to cause 
any worry. . 

That there is still trouble in the southern country in 
securing cars is proved by the fact that the movement 
of lumber into and out of this city during the past week 
has been smaller than during any week thus far this 
year, despite the statements made by dealers in all 
branches of the business that they are booking more 
orders than they were a few weeks ago. The figures 
show the receipts to have aggregated 20,925,000 feet, 
while the shipments were 11,544,000 feet, figures con- 
siderably below those of last week. : ; 

The recent purchase of the Louisville, Evansville & 
St. Louis Railway by the Southern Railway Company 
enables the Southern to get into St. Louis over its own 
tracks, which is looked upon with much satisfaction in 
this city. This adds 358 miles to its trackage, making a 
total of 7,886 miles. 

M. M. Wall, surveyor general of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, has been in the city this 
week. St. Louis has three inspectors of the National 
association at work and is rapidly getting over the 
experimental stage. 

J. C. McLaughlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says that he has not sent out his salesmen since the 
election as he has all the orders his mills can take care 
of in view of the prevailing scarcity of cars. He is not 
after any more business than comes in unsolicited and is 
only able to fill a small proportion of these orders. 

Robert H. Jenks, of Cleveland, was in the city this 
week after an extended tour of the southern yellow pine 
country. He says he found the mills filled up with orders 
but thinks the car situation is better in Mississippi than 
in Arkansas. He placed a good bunch of orders while in 
the southern country, nearly all of them in Mississippi. 

Frank P. Brewer, of the A. P. Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany, is almost of the opinion that he does not want any 
more orders this year, as it is too unsatisfactory quieting 
kicks at delayed shipments. He says business is very 
brisk and that he has no complaint whatever to make of 
its volume. 

J. P. Batchelor, of the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, 
Beardon, Ark., was in the city last week and stated that 
trade is very active for the season. Prices are firm but 
shipments are seriously handicapped by the scarcity of 
cars. 

A barge containing 400,000 feet of cottonwood lumber 
for A. J. Lang, of this city, was sunk at Wickliffe, Ky., 
last week. It is thought that there will be little dam- 
age, as it was in very shallow water. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, remarks at the wonderfully good con- 
dition of trade at the present time and thinks-the future 
has many good things in store for the wholesalers. He 
spent the early part of the week down among the Arkan- 
gas mills, 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—Wholesalers here report 
that orders from the country are coming in about as 
freely as they did a week ago, and are rather surprised 
that the demand is holding up so well. The wholesale 
demand, however, is due entirely to the fact that the 
retail dealers are having a demand of their own, as 
the character of the orders shows conclusively that the 
stock is needed for this year’s business. ‘The weather 
has been so uniformly good this fall that building oper- 
ations have not been interfered with up to this time. 
Farmers got at their building late this fall, having 
been in the fields early in the season, and it was not 
until October that the country trade got fully under 
way in many localities. Farmers especially are pros- 
perous this year and have plenty of use for lumber, 
so dealers may depend on more or less demand until 
cold weather. 

The late fall trade has helped out the wholesale sit- 
uation to a great extent and has had a very good 
influence on prices. There is a firmness in the tone of 
the markets that has not been marked at any pre- 
vious time this season. Manufacturers are independ- 
ent because they have all the trade they can take care 
of, and are content to pass up business that cannot 
be had at their list prices. This is noticeable in yel- 
low pine to a greater extent than at any previous 
time this year, and while the present quotations are 
not nearly as high as they were at the beginning of 
the year the list now in effect is more nearly main- 
tained than any previous list that has been issued this 
year. Hardwoods are also bracing up and the manu- 
facturers look for advances in the near future, as the 
demand has been steadily increasing for several weeks. 
Sash and doors are also quite firm in price, and have 
been since the early part of October. Cypress as usual 
is stiff, and red cedar shingles have stiffened up materi- 
ally during the past two months under the impetus 
of an active demand. White pine has been quite firm 
through the fall and is as stiff at this time as it 
has been at any time this year. Wholesalers here 
think the prospects for business next year the best 
they ever have seen, and look for a demand in 1901 
that will keep all the mills busy and at prices materi- 
ally higher than those on which the business of this 
year has been done, 

The writer made a trip into Kansas last week and 
spent a couple of days at Wichita. As the headquar- 
ters of line yard lumber companies Wichita has sprung 
into prominence during the past year or so, and about 
100 yards in Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
are now represented at Wichita and the buying for 
these yards is done from there. Dealers who formerly 
lived in smaller towns have moved to Wichita princi- 
pally because they are in closer touch with the whole- 
salers, and it is claimed that umber is sold in Wichita 
cheaper than at any other point in this section, at 
wholesale. 

Since the first of the year the following concerns 
have established offices at Wichita: ‘Trekell & Rounds 
Lumber Company, which operates a number of yards 
in Oklahoma and has a yellow pine mill at Timson, 
Tex.; A. C. Houston, who is interested in ten or fifteen 
yards in Kansas and three in Oklahoma; F. A. Amsden, 
who has eight or nine yards in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, and George W. Ultch, who has sev- 
eral yards in Kansas. The Jackson Lumber Company, 
which has several yards in Oklahoma, has a yard and 
headquarters at Wichita. Of the old concerns which 
have yards at Wichita all have outside yards with 
the exception of Schwartz Bros. The Rock Island Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company has about twenty yards, 
all in Kansas except one. Davidson & Case have twelve 
yards in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. W. M. Pond 
& Co. also have twelve yards, all in Kansas but one. 
B. IF. McLean has four yards in Kansas in addition 
to the one at Wichita, and the Pratt Lumber Company 
has yards at Wichita and Kingman, Kas. Wichita also 
has one of the largest sash and door concerns in this 
section, the United Sash & Door Company, in which 
William Huttig, of the Western Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is interested. It is under the man- 
agement of A. 8. Parks and has an extensive trade 
in that section. This company is now erecting a new 
3-story warehouse 75x125 feet and will shortly begin 
the erection of a new planing mill, which will about 
double its capacity. The lumbermen of Wichita look 
for a prosperous business all through that section for 
the next year or two and are making preparations for 
an active trade next year, 





CRESCENT CITY TRADE NOTES. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 26.—Yellow pine men believe 
that the prices which were being received for their 
product are, considering the present demand, entirely too 
low. They believe further that if every mill man under- 
stood the position of every other mill man that there 
would be a better feeling. To the end that the manutac- 
turers of yellow pine in this section may reach a correct 
opinion of the general situation there will be a confer- 
ence in Hattiesburg, Miss., Friday. There is every rea- 
son to believe that an advance of prices will follow the 


meeting. It may be that the advance will not take effect 
immediately, but it will come sooner or later. The call 
for the meeting was issued in the form of a personal cir- 
cular to yellow pine manufacturers issued by J. J. New- 
man, of Hattiesburg, and others. ,The prospective meet- 
ing has been kept well under cover, not that there was 
anything to fear from publicity, but that it was believed 
the best results could be achieved by doing the prelimi- 
nary work quietly. It is hoped that all the mill men 
along the New Orleans & North Eastern, the Gulf & Ship 
Island and the Illinois Central roads who are engaged in 
the manufacture of yellow pine will be represented. 

On December 4 lumber rates will be advanced 1 cent a 
hundred pounds from this territory to all points east of 
the Mississippi river. ‘The tariffs are just out. The 
manufacturers of lumber will for the present hold the 
bag. The tariffs putting the advance before the manu- 
facturers have already been issued. 

W. G. Harlow, of the Keystone Lumber Company, 
Yazoo City, Miss., was a visitor to New Orleans this 
week. Mr. Harlow reports business in a flourishing con- 
dition. Crops in the neighborhood have not been up to 
their possibilities, but every one has money and the 
general feeling is one of confidence. 

H. W. Darling, western agent of the Southern Cypress 
Company, Limited, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., 
was in New Orleans last week. Mr. Darling reported 
that business throughout the year had been good and 
that the outlook for next year’s business could not be 
improved upon. 

It is reported that the New Orleans & Western, with 
its Port Chalmette terminals, will be offered for sale 
again in about six weeks. 


i a ae ee 
AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 

WestLakE, La., Nov. 24.—The greatest trouble of 
the Caleasieu lumberman just now 1s to ship promptly 
enough to satisfy all of his customers at once. Yard- 
men, contractors and railway companies seem to have 
conspired together to jolly the shippers by waiting until 
the last moment to place their orders, and then demand 
immediate shipments. Mill men are doing their level 
best to comply but it would seem that they are not 
coping with the situation to the entire satisfaction of 
the dealers. ‘The car service, considering the season, 
has been fair during the past ten days. While just 
the right kind of cars are not always on hand there are 
nearly always enough to keep the crews busy. Lake 
Charles being the junction point of three roads has an 
advantage in securing cars not equaled by more isolated 
points. 

The rice harvest is over and the workingmen are 
gradually drifting back to the lumber industries, enab- 
ling shippers to move their product faster. ‘Lhe 
weather is still very warm; the thermometer ranged as 
high as 103 several times last week. ‘There is. still 
considerable sickness among the laborers, 

All of the yard men of Texas and of Louisiana are 
buying freely. They are evidently confronted with a 
brisk trade with little stock on hand with which to 
meet it. Yard stock is becoming somewhat broken and 
the mills are resorting to trading between themselves to 
fill orders. They will go into the next century with 
clean sheds and yards if the rush continues thirty 
days longer, 

Saw mills are getting as much behind their work as 
in 1899. Stock dimension, special piece stuff and heavy 
structural timbers are in good demand. Some exten- 
sive orders for railway shop material were booked last 
week, Orders for ties, stringers, caps ete., are to be 
had without being asked for. 

In export material German prime is the favorite with 
local mills, on account of the convenience with which 
it can be handled along with other bills. 

Rain came down in torrents about noon today, caus- 
ing all the mills to shut down th's afternoon. 

Contractor Billops has nearly completed the electric 
light plant at Lock, Moore & Co.’s mill and expects to 
have it in operation next week. 

Several Lake Charles and Westlake firms are credit- 
ors of the Sabine Export Company, of Orange, Tex., 
which failed last week. 

Capt. George Lock is visiting San Antonio and other 
Texas cities. d 

Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Company, operat- 
ing mills at Oakdale and Vinton, La., was among local 
mill men last Tuesday. 

The Kansas City Southern railway will open a sta- 
tion and install an agent at Westlake December 1. 
Heretofore all freight for that road had to go through 
the Lake Charles office. 

The new mill of Crowell & Spencer at Long Leaf is 
going up as fast as men and money can do the work. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company’s saw mill 
was stopped today to connect the new battery of boilers 
with the engines, a description of which appeared in 
these reports some time since, 

R. Krause made a tour of inspection over his firm’s 
timber land last week and incidentally made some addi- 
tions thereto by judicious purchases. 





THE EAST TEXAS DISTRICT. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Nov. 24.—The continued activity 
in the Texas market is a source of* great satisfaction 
to manufacturing lumbermen, especially as the good 
movement seems to have extended to Kansas and 
Nebraska. From Kansas the past ten days there has 
developed an enormous trade. It is a fact beyond suc- 
cessful contravention that the manufacturers can not 
handle all the orders that can be obtained for dimen- 
sion—the first time during this year that this has 
been the case. It is not that the manufacturers have 


not the stock, but simply that with the car shortage 
and the scarcity of labor it is impossible to get the 
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material shipped. The writer knows of one mill in this 
section that has on hand at least 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
feet of dimension alone, which the acumen of the sales 
manager had held for this magnificent trade, believ- 
ing the wave was coming; and now that it has come 
it is absolutely impossible for him to get the stuff 
shipped for which he can so easily obtain orders at 
nice figures. The car situation, it is true, is improv- 
ing and there is quite a perceptible increase in the 
available equipment, but it is a hard matter to get 
common laborers to load the stock. In many districts 
it would cause a smile to state that the mills have 
frequently had to shut down and take the mill crews 
to load cars, nevertheless such has been the case at 
several mills in this part of Texas within the past 
month. One mill, to the writer’s knowledge, has been 
able to run only one day this entire week. 

Summarizing the Texas conditions, one can say that 
the brisk movement of stock referred to last week is 
keeping up; possibly stronger now than it was. There 
is a piteous demand for quick shipment of all classes 
of stock, but it is a matter of impossibility to give 
it and the mills in most instances are writing the 
dealers that their orders will have to take their regu- 
lar turn. The crop is turning out well and recent high 
figures have caused marketing to be active. 

Kansas and Nebraska have thrown a strong call on 
this market during the past few days and several 
nice orders for blocks of dimension have been closed. 
There is a very perceptible drift toward higher quota- 
tions, and several of the larger mills have increased 
the price of dimension 50 cents a thousand feet. Uppers 
have advanced very materially and there is a strong 
demand for this class of material worked into flooring, 
ceiling, siding and finishing stock. 

The timber business could not be better for the mill 
men of Texas and Louisiana. It would seem as if every 
railroad in the state of Texas and the republic of 
Mexico was demanding quick shipment of caps, string- 
ers, sway-braces and other bridge stock. Ties seem to 
be looking up and there are strong indications that 
orders for upward of 800,000 ties will be booked by 
some of the longleaf mills in the next thirty days. 
There are several big inquiries out, which, for obvious 
reasons, cannot be further referred to at this time. 
The demand for sap ties is fair but is not as strong 
as it should be nor as brisk as the manufacturers 
would like to see it, considering the demand there is 
for hearts. ; 

One feature of the industrial growth of Texas and 
Louisiana that has furnished the manufacturers many 
a nice bill is the development of the rice industry. 
Beaumont is destined to become the headquarters of 
this industry for Texas as well as for yellow pine 
lumber. Canals innumerable are being built and pro- 
jected and several very desirable lumber bills have 
recently been booked for this class of business.. And, 
as a corollary thereto, rice mills and warehouses are 
being built rapidly. There are prospects for one or 
two more for. this city for next season, besides quite 
a number in southern Louisiana, 

The export market in cubic average timber is rather 
quiet at this time, the principal firm absorbing this 
material having recently made an assignment and, 
pending new arrangements, mills have generally eased 
up in cutting this stock. The call for kiln dried saps 
is yet strong and Cummings & Co. are shipping large 
quantities to German ports. As usual the Mexican 
market is the most active of the export centers and 
a great deal of material is being sent to that country 
at this time, both by rail and water. 

There is a great shortage of 1x8 common stock among 
the Texas mills, as well as of 1x12, in 20, 22 and 24- 
foot lengths; together with 2x4-18 and 20. These are 
the items on which there is the greatest shortage in 
common lumber, although star and better stock is not 
plentiful. 


IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BirMinauam, Aa., Nov. 26.—The result of the elec- 
tion in this territory has been materially to strengthen 
the wholesale business fabric and a number of deals, held 
up for some time, have been consummated. Iron has 
advanced over $1 a ton and three or four furnaces, long 
out of blast, are fixing to start up again. Four addi- 
tional furnaces have been put on at the Ensley steel mills 
and another mil! at Ensley has doubled the shift. This 
revival has shown itself in the lumber fields. Secretary 
Marbury, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company, at 
Riverside; says that the mills at Riverside are now work- 
ing night as well as day. The company can hardly keep 
up with its business and never saw the outlook better. 
Mr. Marbury said he believed the coming season would 
be the best ever enjoyed by the Alabama lumber deal- 
ers, 

A local jobber representing one of the biggest lumber 
firms in the north suid when asked about the outlook 
that his trade is better than for months. He is getting 
the list prices of July 8 and has inquiries 50 percent 
ahead of a month ago. The buyers pay the price and 
ask no questions and he looks for a substantial advance 
ina short time. Most of the dealers felt the same way. 

_A company of capitalists in Winston county are nego- 
tiating for the water power at Clear creek falls, with a 
view of utilizing it for the generation of electricity. The 
water fall is eighty feet, giving chance for the genera- 
tion of power enough to supply all the towns around. 
Donaldson Bros. are putting in a saw mill plant of 
20,000 feet capacity to cut hardwood, with which the 
county abounds, and another concern is figuring on put- 
ting in a spoke and handle factory at the same place. 
There are some of the finest hardwood forests in the state 
in Winston county. 

The Bay City and Sullivan timber companies of Mobile, 





who own large tracts of timber in Monroe county, have 
surveyed a line of railroad through their property thirty 
miles in length to transport logs to the Alabama river, 
whence they will be floated to Mobile. 

H. R. Dudley, who has a saw mill near Seale, in Rus- 
sell county, is contemplating moving his plant into Seale 
and besides conducting a saw mill business a spoke and 
handle factory and a factory for the manufacture of 
cheap furniture. Mr. Dudley has much fine timber, own- 
ing one tract near Seale and 700 acres of pine besides 
a lot of hardwood. He has twelve miles of track equipped 
with steel rail. 

The lumber mills of the state have caused such a 
demand for cars that the Kirby Locomotive Works at 
Anniston are trying the experiment of making logging 
cars. Three shipments recently made have given entire 
satisfaction and other orders are on hand. 

The prospects of getting the Coosa river opened from 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile seem brighter now than ever. The 
rivers and harbors committee of the national house of 
representatives was over the route last week and seemed 
favorably impressed with what they saw. The friends of 
the project ask for $1,000,000 a year for six years, to 
be expended on that part of the stream between River- 
side and Wetumpka, 116 miles, which is now the only 
part not open for boats. That part of the river to be 
opened would make available millions of feet of the 
finest of timber. It would also give a clear water stretch 
from Rome, Ga., to New Orleans, 800 miles. 

¥. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop-Hatten lum- 
ber mills, is prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the position of collecter of the port of Mobile, recently 
made vacant by the death of Gen. Burke. Mr. Lathrop 
is one of the most popular republicans in the state and 
has hundreds of friends who would rejoice to see him 
appointed. 

The Tallahala Lumber Company, at Ellisville, Miss., 
has associated a lot of new men in the concern. A new 
planing mill is being erected and other additions made, 
bringing the total cost of the plant up to $300,000. The 
company already owned big lots of timber, but closed a 
trade last week for 8,000 acres. A standard gage rail- 
road is also being built. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Moritn, ALA., Nov. 26.—The market along the entire 
gulf coast presents a healthier tone than thirty days ago. 
The iceling prevailing at Mobile is that cheap erades 
of lumber will advance within the next fortnight and 
that the demand will improve. Mill men intend to hold 
their sawn timber, while others refuse absolutely to cut 
any sawn for the present. Inquiries are becoming more 
numerous, especially South American schedules. These, 
however, are mostly “feelers,” coming from New York. 
These “feelers” may have had a disastrous effect on the 
market in former years, but conditions are changed now, 
thanks to associations and lumber papers. Now, when 
these mill men compare notes at the monthly meetings 
and learn that all had bid en the same schedules and all 
were equally fortunate in not securing the business a 
light dawns upon them. The mill man can now distin- 
guish a “feeler” on sight, and they are usually just a 
waste of postage. 

Exports for the past week amounted to 254,968 feet 
of lumber, 167,678 feet of sawn timber and 47,045 feet 
of hewn timber in addition to hardwoods, as follows: 
27,169 cubie feet of oak, 8,904 cubic feet poplar and 5,376 
feet walnut. 

The freight market remains quiet, though freights are 
maintained at 120s to 125s to continent. Freights to the 
River Platte is restricted by the difference between own- 
ers’ and shippers’ views. 

Hieronymus Bros., Mobile, Ala., have purchased the 
mill of the Bay Shore Mill Company, recently attached 
by W. 8S. Keyser & Co., of Pensacola, Fla., and others. 





FORMAL OPENING OF A REBUILT PLANT. 


MosiLeE, ALA., Nov. 26.—Upon Wednesday of . last 
week the Sullivan Timber Company, of this city, gave 
a house warming, which was a very novel and enjoy- 
able affair. It was the formal opening of the new saw 
mill plant of that company in this city, although the 
plant has actually been running for some three weeks. 
Capt. J. W. Black, president of the company, acted as 
host of the evening and proudly exhibited the plant to 
his guests. Vifteen or twenty of the captain’s friends 
took part in this house warming,, the gustatory fea- 
tures of which took place in the private office of the 
company. There were sandwiches and olives, and cham- 
pagne for those with a champagne appetite and beer 
for those of more modest thirst. There was an oppor- 
tunity given for those oratorically disposed to say nice 
things of Capt. Black and the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany, which was done in proper style. 

The old mill of the Sullivan Timber Company burned 
April 14, 1900. The new main building is 250x40 feet, 
with machinery furnished by the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. It is all of the latest type, 
including head blocks operated by steam, furnished by 
the D. Clint Prescott Company of Menominee, Mich. 
The company, it will be remembered, recently purchased 
large tracts of virgin pine lands in Monroe and Clark 
counties and has put in a logging railroad. 

David Baird, of Camden, N. J., president of the Baird 
Lumber Company of this city, is now in Mobile. In a 
recent conversation Mr. Baird said: “The outlook is 
brighter than ever before. The coming four years will 
be a period of healthy business activity. I do not expect 
a boom and do not want to see one, but business will be 
good and there will be work for all of us. 

' The Bay City Lumber Company and the Sullivan Tim- 
ber Company, of Mobile, which own large bodies of tim- 
berland in Monroe county, Ala., have a corps of sur- 


veyors at work locating a logging road for transporting 
the logs to the Alabama river, whence they will be 
floated to the companies’ mills at Mobile. The main line 
will be twenty-five or thirty miles long, with spurs 
diverging in various directions. 

Some weeks ago A. S. Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., 
was struck a blow from his horse’s hoof. Mr. Benn was 
so fully associated in the public mind with life in its 
fullest sense that it was hoped that the result would 
not be serious. Today it is learned that Mr. Benn is 
entirely convalescent. He will probably be at his office 
as usual during the week. 





ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GaA., Nov. 26.—The activity of the lum- 
ber industry is increasing. The continued car shortage 
is not abating. On the other hand slow tonnage is also 
hampering shipments. The docks in the meantime are 
filling up with trainload after trainload of lumber. 
Prices are firm, shipments heavy and freights slightly 


advancing. Tonnage rules for New York now at $5.75. 
Some recent charters are: Schooner Sagamore, 1,220 


tons, to Boston with ties at 18 cents; schooner Republic, 
680 tons, to New York, lumber at $5.75; schooner Wil- 
liam Neely, 792 tons, ties to New York. ties 16 cents; 
schooner Mabel Hooper, 556 tons, to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.75; schooner Helen H. Atwood, 654 tons, to New 
York, lumber, $5.75; schooner Bell Archer, 448 tons, 
to Camden, Fe., lumber, $7—all coastwise—and foreign 
charters are: Brig Jennie Hulburt, 419 tons, to Jucaru, 
lumber, $7.50; schooner Longfellow, 228 tons, to St. 
Thomas, lumber, $8.50; German bark Godeffroy, 497 
tons, to United Kingdom, timber, 1208; schooner Alice 
J. Crabtree, 325 tons, to Cape de Verde, lumber, $12 
and port charges. 

Reports from interior markets are highly favorable. 
Mills are running on full time, with good orders and 
yrices. 

: Reports from Darien and Fernandina tell of large 
shipments and plenty of orders. 

The Brunswick board of trade is hard at work upon 
preliminary arrangements for the assembling of the 
National Maritime Congress, which will meet here Jan- 
uary 30, 1901. Matters are assuming shape and already 
the correspondence has grown to large proportions. 





TROUBLE. 


The Sabine Export Company. 

As previously noted in the LuMBERMAN on November 
16 the Sabine Export Company, of Orange, Tex., through 
its president, R. A. McReynolds, and its secretary, 
George H. Huggins, made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, naming John T. Hart, of Orange, as assig- 
nee. The following is a schedule of assets and lia- 
bilities as filed, all of the debts being unsecured except 
that of the bank: 









ASSETS 
Equipment, consisting of desksand chairs, about. .$ 3,000.00 
Account against R. A. MeReynolds......... .. 8,000.00 
Office furniture and fixtures ...........+.. “ 450.00 
Saw mill, timber and lumber at Juanita, La. . 15,000.00 
Cash in Beaumont National bank, about..... as 32.00 
Cash in First National bank of Orange......... 10,000.00 


Equity in hewn timber at Midway, Singer and De- 


I LIEs bck. ccancntvndddestes enaanegeene 2,500.00 
QO: 6 oditciv ccd dadetaaksa cern ewaneaenen $38,982.00 
LIABILITIES. 
Beers, Kenison & Co., Galveston, account......... $ 700.00 
H. Neleonm, Singer, ES., MOE... ccccccccccccceces 500.00 
C, Pere Ee, Sain MOORS ve cc cnctsescoccdedes 50.00 
Orange Iron Works, mote. .....cccccccccccccses 500.00 
Jake Davis & Co., Galveston, note............. 911.13 
Smith & Tyrer, Liverpool, England, about......... 490.00 
George W. Russel!, Burkeville, Texas........... 100.00 
Lock. Moore & Co., Lake Charles, La............+. 4,299.64 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La... 602.15 
J. A. Bel & Co., Lake Charles, LG... cccccccosccs 1,605.98 
W. EL Beare, Oued TGs. dec csdecdichcasnens 545.87 
Branch Saw Co., St. Louls.........cccccccccecs 200.00 
Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans.......... 750.00 
Galveston Dry Goods Co., Galveston, Tex...... 204.55 
IF. C. Reynolds, Sabine Pass, note.............. 4,000.00 
Beaumont National bank (This claim is secured by 
CONGRERG) WORE): 6c ctiduinesdsarensdeaeaeed 2,241.00 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, account... 12,592.69 
George H. Huggins, Orange, account............ 1,700.00 
Bancroft Lumber Co., Orange, account.......... 1,397.00 
Tug Margaret, Orange, account..........-+eee0. 78.91 
A. Roland, Sabine Pass, account.........+.++++. 1,824.08 
Tug Mollie Mohr, Orange, account............. 173.35 
WO ob dicac ctsevadivedinvtiucnteen $39,476.32 





Settlements in Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 27.—At a meeting last Mon- 
day of the creditors of Thomas P. C. Stokes and John 
Airey, trading as Stokes Bros., who failed some time 
since, the creditors proved their claims and Franklin 
A, Smith was elected trustee, with instructions to pro- 
ceed in the best manner toward a realization of the 
assets. A further meeting is to be held this week. 

The assignee in the matter of W. E. & E. J. Howes, 
Thirty-seventh and Market streets, who failed in June 
for about $23,000, is ready to make distribution of the 
assets. The settlement will be on the basis of at least 
30 percent and the creditors have agreed to sign off and 
release the assignee on payment of 30 percent of their 
claims. 





A St. Louis Deed of Trust. 

A chattel deed of trust was filed last week in St. Louis, 
Mo., covering all the property of the Hartnett Lumber 
Company, of that city. The deed was filed to secure the 
St. Louis & Tennessee River Packet Company and other 
creditors for liabilities amounting to $10,173.57. Edwin 
S. Puller is named as trustee. It is generally under- 
stock in St. Louis that there will be no effort made to 
resume the business although a good hardwood trade had 
been established and the company had been considered 
very highly. 
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NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 24.—Shipments of lumber by 
vessel from the state of Washington during October 
were as follows: 

Lath. 
962,950 


Lumber, feet. 
Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely. ..11,491,592 
Bryden & Leitch Lbr. Co., Aberdeen.. 850,000 
Anderson & Middleton, Aberdeen..... 2,076,152 432,600 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 





CN PREF I ES OFT ET 1,924,000 224,500 
West & Slade Mill Co., Aberdeen..... 3,428,838 530,000 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen........ TOG,57T4 = —=«._—swvvces 
Simpson Lumber Co., Knappton ..... 1,281,992 405,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., South Bend. 1,552,000 —s........ 
Stimson Mill Co., Ballard........... 953,000 535,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 970,000 200,000 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma........... 5,314,644 1,576,750 
Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble........ 3,878,482 402,643 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Co., 

DOT. WE MOCOONR en cces ccravcevrcescese 3,157,233 
EK. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam.... 1,4 76 
Bell-Nelson Mill Co., Everett........ 345,560 sco 
Puget Lumber Co., Port Ludlow...... 2,394,101 137,100 
Washington Mill Co., Port Hadlock.. 3,250,847 $55,000 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
PPT reer 1,092,232 .eseoos 

Stetson & Post Mill Co., Seattle...... Soe.00O0 8 —ss a stews 

Kerry Mill Co., Seattle... .cssccrcee 202,500 «secsvev 


Kleeb Lumber Co., South Bend....... 661,466 
TORRE | oo. 0idj0:4:0:10'0.00 0 610:0:9-5)0 9. 0,0'0 sive 47,188,898 6,744,103 
The totals for September fgoted up 46,054,404 feet of 
lumber and 6,499,403 lath? “The rail shipments during 
October footed up 19,630,000 feet of lumber and 357,- 
750,000 shingles, against 20,940,000 feet of lumber and 
331,950,000 shingles in September. 
The rail and cargo shipments to November 1 are as 
follows: 


Rail shipments—— 
Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. 
1900. 1899. 
22,515,000 9,105,000 
3,745,000 11,445,000 


-Cargo shipments- 
Lumber, ft. Lumber, ft. 
1900. 1899. 

2 416 





January 
February .. 27,2 
. 38,998,379 








i 
7,278,242 





March 29,100,000 18,600,000 
Ber .ccce 34,128,008 29,445,000 = 15,990,000 
ee acess 43,867,615 29,608,272 30,660,000 18,955,000 
are 44,048,262 43,361,047 28,515,000 20,190,000 
July . 88,552,041 34,160,608 25,875,000 19,785,000 
August 40,331,792 40,104,528 22,215,000 23,640,000 


22,890,000 
20,115,000 


20,940,000 
19,630,000 


46,715,870 
47,188,898 


44,962,572 


September . 
44,054,876 


October 
Totals ..405,370,918 353,836,046 252,640,000 180,715,000 
In the cargo trade there has been a steady increase 

in every month, the percentage running from 0.5 to 

48.8, but since July the rail shipments have shown a 

decrease, the percentage running from an increase of 

130.8 in January to a decrease, commencing with July. 

This is due to the North Dakota crop failure. 

The shingle shipments were as follows: 
SS eee 18900—— 
Shingles, pieces. Shingles, pieces. 
PETE 157,800,000 97,500,000 
February 238,950,000 144,900,000 








SP res 336,750,000 273,450,000 
DE. secepederena ee 832,700,000 350,850,000 
Saree ee 805,400,000 402,900,000 
ES ees: 304,350,000 338,150,000 
Bs ck he po e'esee.be é 050,000 318,659,000 
OSES ES ; 50,000 408,300,000 


371,250,000 


September 871,25 
302,550,000 


TE, wexcewees¥s28 
Totals .........-.,040,950,000 3,003,500,000 
Winter weather set in on November 16 in earnest, 
four inches of snow being reported at New Whatcom, a 
blizzard at Spokane and six inches of snow at Viancou- 
ver, B. C. Of course this will not last long, but it will 
interfere with operations in the woods and mills, espe- 
cially the shingle mills. As the shingle association is 
now taking a vote on a concerted close down, the season 
being about over, it is expected that before December 
1 fully 90 percent of the shingle capacity of the state 
will be closed for the winter. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everert, Wasnu., Nov. 24.—The FE. K. Wood Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, has bought what has_ been 
known as the Red mill, at Fairhaven. It is a double 
mill built at the time of the boom on Bellingham bay, 
and has lain idle for a number of years. The machin- 
ery is in good condition but the buildings will have 
to be repaired and new docks built. It is the pur- 
pose of the purchasers to cater to the California and 
foreign trade. It is said that they buy annually on 
the sound about three times as much as this mill will 
cut. The purchase price is said to have been $20,000. 
W. H. Weldon, of Seattle, is in charge of the repairs 
and improvements and will be superintendent with the 
starting of operations. 

Joseph Parker, the well known shingle man, of Par- 
ker Bros. & Hiatt, Pilchuck, has embarked in the fire 
insurance business in Seattle. 

Warren & Swing have moved their camp on the 
Snoqualmie river from above the falls to a point sev- 
eral miles below. 

A yeceiver has been appointed for the Cedar Mill 
Company, of Sultan. 

D. D. Olds, Seattle manager of the H. C. Boleom 
Lumber Company, Winona, Minn., has left for a month’s 
visit in the east. 

The mills and logging camps on the Snoqualmie 
branch of the Seattle & International road have been 
forced to shut down, as a 700-foot trestle has been 
removed in order to replace it with a new one, Similar 
work may necessitate irregular service until next spring 
for mills toward the end of the line. 

Allen & Nelson have sold their lumber yard at Seattle 





to the Kent Lumber Company, at Kent, which will 
put in a large stock. Allen & Nelson will put in 
another yard at Latona, a suburb of Seattle, with main 
office at the Washington planing mill, in which they 
are interested. 


OREGON LUIIBER NEWS, 

PORTLAND, OrE., Nov, 24.—Government Forestry Ex- 
pert A. J. Johnson has just returned from a trip to a 
rich timber district in Lake county, which up to the 
present time has been practically neglected. Lake county 
has an area of over 5,000,000 acres, of which fully 2,000,- 
000 acres are covered with black and yellow pine, sugar 
pine, cedar, fir and juniper. This county is well watered 
and forest fires are practically unknown. ‘There has 
never been any lumber shipped out of this county and it 
will probably be a number of years yet before railroad 
communication will make the timber very valuable.. 

The French bark Alice, now in port, will finish off her 
grain cargo with a deck load of about 300,000 feet of 
heavy fir timbers for Cape Town, South Africa. The 
French government pays a big subsidy to the vessel, the 
rate being governed by the miles sailed. In the present 
ease the American lumberman will be enabled to get his 
lumber to a German buyer in South Africa at a satisfac- 
tory rate, these two parties undoubtedly securing some 
benefit from the subsidy, which cannot prove very profit- 
able to the French people. 

Charles Griffen and George Frazier, of Eugene, are 
filling a contract for 3,000,000 feet of logs for Meyer & 
Kyle, of Vlorence, Ore. They are securing the logs in 
the vicinity of Glentena. 

The Pacific Timber Company, of this city, has filed 
articles of incorporation for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing and dealing in lumber and building material. The 
incorporators are J. C. Flanders, S, B. Linthicum and 
A. E. Gebhardt; capital stock, $5,000. 

Peter Brant, E. G. E. Wist and F. R. Beals have in- 
corporated under the name Yellow Fir Timber Company 
for the purpose of constructing and operating saw mills, 
logging, rafting, fluming ete.; principal office, Tillamook, 
Ore. ; capital, $10,000. 

Henry Hunter, of La Grande, Ore., has sold his mill 
south of that city to C. L, Fox. The new owner will 
improve the plant and increase its capacity. 

Davenport Bros., of Hood River, have purchased a 
tract of land and will build a small mill west of town. 

The Astoria & Columbia River road is considering a 
proposition to extend the Seaside branch of the line 
down the coast to a point near Tillamook Rock, for the 
purpose of enabling the government to secure rock for 
the Fort Stevens jetty. If this extension be made, a few 
miles farther will undoubtedly be built and the rich 
timber district of the lower Nehalem and Tillamook 
tapped. 








IN NORTHWESTERN IDAHO. 


Harrison, Ipano, Nov. 21.—The saw mill business at 
Harrison is improving and the future outlook for the 
lumber business here is very encouraging. Extensive 
improvements are going on and will be until next spring. 
A new shingle mill has just been completed on the site 
of the one that was burned September last. It is owned 
by Sam Avery and has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 
Barlow, Downey & Flint, under the title of the Idaho 
Lumber Company, are erecting a 65,000-capacity saw 
mill here and will be ready for operations in the spring. 
They will erect in connection a lath mill and dry kiln. 
The firm formerly operated quite extensively in Oregon, 
and came west originally from Wisconsin. Their machin- 
ery was bought at Chippewa Falls, and Mr. Flint is now 
on the way from there with a carload of horses and log- 
ging outfits. 

Fred Grant has engaged Mr. Wilson, of Wausau, Wis., 
to rebuild his mill and make it a modern plant with 
75,000 feet capacity. Mr. Wilson, has just finished the 
Alexander & Edgar mill at Iron River, Wis., and is con- 
sidered one of the foremost millwrights in that state. , 

D. R. Cameron, who operates the largest plant here, 
has recently formed a stock company which has pur- 
chased 100,000,000 feet of fir, pine and tamarack on 
La Tour creek, tributary to Coeur d’Alene lake. The 
company expects to double the capacity of the Cameron 
mill and run day and night. The new mill at Coeur 
d’Alene City is expected to be running by December 1. 
It has a band and band resaw and is prepared to turn 
out 100.000 feet a day. 

Mr. Harvey, the western representative of a large 
Pennsylvania concern, has bought within the last six 
months 135,000,000 feet of timber. 

The weather here is exceptionally fine and prospects 
for a long season are good. F. W. LAWRENCE. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Can., Nov. 24.—There is a concerted 
movement on foot among the redwood manufacturers 
to get their product before eastern buyers. It will be 
a fortnight or so before the plans are sufficiently lucid 
to admit of any description of them, but the redwood 
manufacturers of this state are becoming awake to the 
importance of reaching the entire range of eastern mar- 
kets with their products and successive steps will be 
taken to push this great wood into public attention in 
the eastern districts, 


Business in this state and city is progressing along 
on about the same level as when last reported and every 
indication points toward a successful close of a success- 
ful year’s work. The mills are all working on full 
hours now and there is no evidence of a cessation of 
the season’s activities even at this late hour. The red- 
wood mills are rushed with orders both foreign and 
domestic while the sugar and white pine mills have 
even more than they can attend to. The burning of the 
Albion at such a busy period has been a source of much 
disappointment to its owners, as they were rushed 
with orders for eastern and local delivery, but they hope 
to begin operations in a short while. The new plant 
will be a modern one in every particular and the output 
will be materially increased. Manager Standish is at 
work on the plans and specifications now and the bids 
will be open in a few days; probably after Thanksgiving 
day. 

The mills in the interior of the state are now closing 
down, if they have not already done so, for the fall snow 
can be expected to tie up operations in the white and 
sugar pine belt before long. All the great Sierra mills 
are doing well and those at Overton, Carters and in the 
McCloud river country have had all and more than they 
could do to keep anywhere near their order books. The 
mill at Overton is now under the entire supervision of 
Manager Bliss and promises to be one of the most 
successful on the coast, while the McCloud mills are 
already known as among the best money makers in 
the west. The Carters plant is now complete, with the 
second side of the mill in operation with a possible 
record of 175,000 feet to be made. All in all the lum- 
ber business of this state has never been in a more pros- 
perous condition than it is now and manufacturers are 
hopeful of even better conditions for 1901, 

The Mendocino Lumber Company, at Mendocino, is 
building a new railroad into the woods. 

The Union Lumber Company, at Fort Bragg, is doing 
about all the mill will stand and the company intends 
soon to erect a larger dry kiln to take care of eastern 
orders. Export shipments are also attracting the atten- 
tion of this company, and its statistics for this year 
will find the cut and shipments to be far heavier than 
for previous years. 


OPERATIONS IN FRESNO. 


A visitor to the LUMBERMAN office on Tuesday was 
C. B. Shaver, president of the Fresno Flume & Irrigat- 
ing Company, of Fresno county, California. This is a 
company of eastern origin, both its president and vice 
president, Arthur B. Long, having been residents and 
lumbermen of Grand Rapids, Mich. It manufactures 
sugar pine, yellow pine, fir and cedar, and has an out- 
put of about 25,000,000 feet a year. Its mills are at 
Shaver, Cal., and its yard, planing mill, box factory 
and general office at Clovis, while it also maintains 
an office in Fresno. It makes a specialty of wide, clear 
sugar and yellow pine and of dressed lumber generally. 
It is also an extensive manufacturer of boxes, cutting 
up about 10,000,0000 feet a year into this product. 








C. B. SHAVER. 


Mr. Shaver said that the sugar pine of his séction ran 
very large. During the course of the year there would 
be found many days in which the mill easily would 
show fewer logs cut up than thousands of feet of lumber 
produced and, taking the year through, the average log 
scale of all kinds is about 700 feet, with 16-foot logs 
as a standard. Located as it is in San Joaquin valley, 
the Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company has a magnifi- 
cent local trade, can reach to good advantage southern 
California—in fact, maintains a yard there—and is 
developing a considerable trade with the east. For the 
latter it ships both sugar pine and yellow gine, largely 
for factory purposes. The former is hela to be the 
most nearly like white pine of any other wood, while 
yellow pine is also in favorable localities a magnificent 
timber, cutting wide, clear stock especially adapted to 
factory use, being preferred by some, particularly for 
panels and the like, to the sugar pine. The local de- 
mand for mill products and especially for the refuse 
is not surpassed in the east, the mill being able to 
sell its entire mill refuse at good figures. 
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LIFE IN A LUMBER CAMP. 





The Toil of the Maine Woodsmen—Their Holiday and its Temptations— Songs and Pleasures of 
the Lumber Jack ; How He is Fed, Clothed and Robbed—A Hazardous 
Calling and Its Frequent End. 





T is along in early April that the 
most picturesque element of 
Maine’s population is seen parad- 
ing the streets of Bangor, clad in 
strange garb and jingling in its 
pockets the rewards of a long win- 
ter of the hardest kind of work 
that falls to the lot of man. 
These are the woodsmen—the 
lumbermen of Maine—who have 
been famous in song and story 
ever since big pine trees were 
first felled on the banks of the Pe- 
nobscot, and since the Second 
Maine regiment, composed almost 
entirely of lumbermen, awakened 
the enthusiasm of big cities on its 
way to the battlefields of Virginia 

The lumbermen of the present day, to be sure, are 
rather different from those of forty years ago, their ranks 
including many new Brunswickers and a few Nova Sco- 
tians; they wear fewer red shirts and do their work in an 
easier and quicker way; but in their general aspect and 
in all their various robust characteristics they are the 
same as their predecessors, and when they come to town 
in springtime they give a sudden impetus to business and 
the general gaiety. The man who hires out in the fall to 
chop logs, make swamp roads or tend sleds in the Maine 
woods needs to have strength, a first 
class appetite and a happy disre- 
gard of numerous inconveniences in his 
manner of living. None but a strong 
man can hold his own in a crew and sat- 
isfy the boss; no delicate or fastidious 
appetite could put up with the baked 
beans twenty-one times a week and no 
person of refined sensibilities would be 
happy in the social and sanitary condi- 
tions that prevail in the logging camps. 

The man who goes into the woods at 
wages ranging from $20 to $30 a month 
takes the job not because he likes it but 
because in winter time he can get noth- 
ing better—indeed, because he can get 
no other work. Years ago, when wages 
were much higher than now, most of the 
Penobscot logs were cut by Bangor men 
and residents of towns along the river. 
‘hey were men of family, who were 
among the most respectable of the la- 
boring classes, and most of them brought 
their wages, or a good part of the money, 
home. Nowadays the logging crews are 
made up of young men of Bangor and 
other river towns and of men from the 
maritime provinces, few of whom are’ 
married and still fewer of whom seem to 
know the value of the money that they 
earn by months of hard work in the deep 
woods. ‘They “go in” along in Novem- 
ber and December and begin to “come 
out” in March, the main body coming 
down to Bangor, where all hands are 
paid off, in- April. 





Welcome from Bums and Sharks. 


It takes about 4,500 men to harvest 
the Penobscot river log crop, and a large 
proportion of these come to Bangor in 
the spring to get their pay and have a 
good time. The great majority of these 
men drink liquor to excess, and after 
months of enforced sobriety, far from 
any settlement, they seem to feel in 
duty bound, when they reach Bangor, to 
have a big spree. This annual spree of 
the loggers is not so general or so vio- 
lent as formerly it was, the crews ap- 
pearing to grow “tamer,” as the police 
Say, every year; but while their money 
lasts they make Exchange street lively 
enough in any year, and this is the har- 
vest time for the saloon keepers, the 
cheap boarding-house keepers and the 
dealers in ready-made clothing. It is 
also a happy time for the loafers and various sharks 
who, too lazy to work, hang around Bangor all winter 
and when the woodsmen come down are ready to extend 
to each returning logger the warmest kind of a welcome 
to that cheerful city. 

During the season the trains from the north and east 
bring down scores and hundreds of woodsmen, and the 
railroad stations are thronged with boarding-house run- 
ners, drummers for clothing stores and the bummers of 
all degrees who see in the return of the loggers bright 
prospects for unlimited liquid refreshments. It is an 
affecting welcome that this latter class extends to the 
woodsmen. The latter are assured that they are looking 
Well and that they are the best men who ever went up the 
West branch. The first thing the returning hosts want 
is a drink, and when they drink everybody in the house 
18 counted in. The saloon keeper sees to it that there 


are a good many in the house, for the more who drink the 


health of the hospitable loggers the larger will be his 
profits. The clothing store man generally gets the log- 
ger’s ear before he has been long in town, and the result 
is that the logger is fitted out with a most grotesque 
costume at a good price. Then the boarding-house man 
has his turn, and as he sells both victuals and drink he 
stands the best chance of getting the lion’s share of the 
logger’s wages. 


The Songs of the Lumber Jacks, 


For a few weeks the saloons do a thriving busi- 
ness and the boarding-houses resound with the songs 
of the woodsmen, among them one, “John Ross,” which 
is a stirring lyric descriptive of experiences at “Suncook.” 
Other ballads are filled with the praises of woods heroes 
and all are sung to rollicking airs and with an energy 
that disturbs the sleepers on the next block. There is 
one song, “The Island Boys,” which is dear to the hearts 
of the natives of Prince Edward island, many of whom 
are employed in the lumber camps of Maine. This has 
been parodied by some local balladist who seems to have 
shared fully in the dislike entertained by Bangor men for 
all provincials. When a native logger wishes to annoy 
the “P. E. I.’s,” as the islanders are called, he will tune 
up with the exasperating parody on their pet song, begin- 
ning: 

Oh, the boys of the island they feel discontent, 

For it’s dull times at home and they can’t make a cent; 





CAMP. 


DINNER IN A MAINE LOGGING 
(Drawn for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by J. S. Stearns.) 


So says Rory to Angus, “Here we’re doing no good ; 

Let’s go over to Bangor and work in the woods.” 

The term “P. E. I.’s” is applied generally to all men 
from the British provinces. They are big, strapping fel- 
lows, very good natured, but they have always been held 
in contempt by the native loggers because they have been 
the means of lowering the rate of wages on the Penobscot 
river. Latterly these provincials have come to be known 
as the “Rories” and “Anguses,” because so many of them 
bear the name of Rory or Angus. They are mostly of 
Scotch extraction and the list of their surnames is 
largely made up of McDonalds, MeDougalls, McIntyres, 
McPhersons, Camerons, McPhees, McBeths and Mcllroys. 


The Wangan’s Rake-off. 


Last spring the woodsmen received about 20 per- 
cent more pay than in 1899, but after deducting the 
“wangan” bill they hadn’t a great deal left to show for 





their winter’s work. The “wangan” is a sort of supply 
store kept in every woods camp. The “wangan” keeper, 
who is generally the operator himself or a deputy, sells 
stockings, mittens, woolen shirts, moccasins, rubber 
boots and shoes, tobacco, playing cards and a lot of other 
things that are needed by loggers and which the careless 
and impecunious, who are in a great majority, neglect 
to bring into the woods with them. The “wangan” prices 
are nearly as high as those prevailing in the Klondike, 
tobacco, for instance, selling at $1 a pound for the very 
cheapest kind. The result is that the logger who buys 
much of the “wangan” finds a big hole in his wages when 
he comes to settle up in the spring. They have no money 
in the woods—it is all a credit transaction—and the bill 
is always two or three times as big as the customer 
expects. 

In a few weeks after coming in most of the woodsmen 
have spent all their money and are looking for jobs on 
the drives, where the season is shorter and the work, 
although more hazardous, is better paid. It is not every 
woodsman who can get a job on the drive. Any man of 
strength can do something in the woods, but to be a good 
driver he must be not only strong but as quick as a cat 
on his feet and a regular acrobat—else he would stand 
no chance in the dangerous work of navigating logs 
through the spring torrents that pour down the Benob- 
scot. The driving season beging in April, as soon as the 
ice breaks up in the streams, and lasts until the middle 
of July or the first of August for the longest drive, which 
is the West branch. 

Every year some of the river drivers are drowned, and 
this excites no wonder, for it is more dangerous to drive 
logs in quick waters than it is to take part in some wars. 
Generally the bodies of drowned drivers are not recov- 
ered, or, if they should be found, are mangled beyond 
recognition. Such bodies, and those of strangers, are 
buried along the banks of the river, with little wooden 
slabs or crosses to mark the spot. At one place on the 
West branch, known as “the bone yard,” 
may be seen forty little neglected mounds 
that are the graves of drowned drivers. 
No hands care for these graves, but the 
wild flowers blossom over them and the 
wind sweeping through the dark pines 
sings for these unfortunates a ceaseless 
requiem. 





INTERPRETATIONS OF DUTY. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 28.—“The 
. Yankee lumbermen continue to have trou- 
ble with their own customs laws along 
our border,” said Mr. John P. Hunter, 
of St. Stephens, N. B., at the Cochran. 
“For many years a few citizens of. the 
United States have owned saw mills on 
the St. John river, in our province, where 
they saw the logs, cut on United States 
territory, and floated down the river. 
The treasury officials have rendered many 
decisions affecting the duties on this lum- 
ber product, which was specially provided 
for in the Dingley tariff law. Such prod- 
ucts of logs have been allowed entry into 
the United States free of duty, if un- 
manufactured, in the sense that word has 
been used for many years. For instance, 
the treasury officials have decided that 
the mere sawing of shingles does not con- 
stitute manufacture to the extent of im- 
posing a duty of 30 percent, but when 
the edges are planed the shingles become 
manufactured lumber, and must pay the 
duty. 

“Of late the controversy has been rag- 
ing anew over what is known as herring 
box shooks. These are sawed in large 
quantities along the St. John river from 
logs cut in Maine. For a time the shooks 
were not regarded as dutiable, but two 
or three months ago the secretary of the 
treasury decided that they were, and in- 
structed the collector of customs to im- 
pose an ad valorem tax of 30 percent. 
Protest was made, and the matter car- 
ried before the board of appraisers, who 
said that the question hinged entirely 
upon whether the sawing of the shooks 
transversely constituted manufacturing, 
in the meaning of the law. In the opin- 
ion of the appraisers, who cite the cases 
of the shingles, the shooks, sawed trans- 
versely, are not manufactured lumber, 
and, accordingly, the shooks will con- 
tinue to be entered free of duty.” 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


Brown, Clark & Howe, of Williamsport, Pa., have 
purchased about 25,000,000 feet of standing hemlock 
timber with a small quantity of pine and oak, on lands 
owned by the Billings estate, at the head of Four Mile 
run. The timber was purchased from the Wellsboro 
Lumber Company and will be brought or cars to Wil- 
liamsport. 


The Evans Lumber Company, of Jeanette, Pa., has 
recently purchased 1,700 acres of timber land seven 
miles from New Florence, Pa. D. B. Evans, of Jean- 
ette, is president of the company and George Kline, of 
Greensburg, general manager. The timber consists of 
hemlock, poplar, and oak, and saw mills will be built 
on the property immediately. 
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ALONG A SOUTHERN LUMBER LINE. 





Some Observations at Mississippi Mills— Enterprises Along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad— 
Their Locations and Present and Prospective Operations— Equipment of the Plants 
and Personnel of Their Proprietors—A Distinctively Lumber Line. 





The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 

The Gulf & Ship Island railroad is a newly finished 
line in Mississippi, running from Gulfport on the shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico to Jackson on the Illinois Central 
railroad, 159 miles north of Gulfport. There are two 
branches besides the main line. One of these runs from 
Maxie to Columbia, a distance of forty-eight miles. The 
other runs from Saratoga to Laurel, forty-one miles. 
The whole system is in the state of Mississippi and runs 
the entire distance through as fine a yellow pine belt as 
there is in the south. The main line has only recently 


one Hoyt timber dressing machine, to dress timbers from 
2x4 to 16x16. The power plant of the planing mill is 
a 150-horse power boiler and Corliss engine 20x24. The 
company operates six miles of railroad equipped with 
Baldwin 30-ton engines and cars sufficient to supply 
the logs for the mill. The concern owns about 60,000 
acres of yellow pine timber. This district produces an 
extraordinary amount of heart pine; in fact, nearly all 
of this timber is of extra quality of heart, being an un- 
usual and important feature in the run of a body of 
timber. This company is constantly prepared to produce 


facilities for loading on to the side track and for hand- 
ling the product of the mill in a quick and satisfactory 
manner. The visitor to this plant will find Mr. Pratt in 
his office and will find a typical gentleman of the south. 
That is, he will talk business if you please or, if you 
would rather, he will sit down and entertain his visitor 
and then talk business. And when you give your order 
he will see that you get exactly what you want. 


At McHenry and Wiggins, Miss. 


About three years ago J. H. Gary and F. W. Fatheree 
combined their interests in the saw mill business and 
are now doing business under the style of Gary & Fath- 
eree at McHenry post office, Miss., and the Niles City 
Lumber Company, at Wiggins, Miss. This firm operates 
five mills which turn out a great deal of lumber. They 
have one circular mill of 35,000 capacity at Perry, Miss., 
a couple of miles above McHenry on the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad, which is the headquarters of the Gary & 
Fatheree business of the concern. This mill is equipped 
completely with modern machinery. There are two 














Gary & Fatheree Nill, Perry, Miss. 


been completed through to Jackson and is not yet in the 
best of shape, but is rapidly being made into a railroad 
instead of a rough new line. The road has been a paying 
venture from the start under the management of S&S. S. 
Bullis and has already become an important lumber 


/road. The charter was granted prior to the civil war, 


but the work was never pushed until within a very 
recent time. The road is hard worked at present to 
handle the product of about sixty saw mills which are 
located along its length and which depend on it as an 
outlet. The position of the road enables the mills along 
the line to ship either+to gulf points for trans-shipment 
of export stock or to interior points over the Louisville & 
Nashville at Gulfport for the north and east, or over 
the New Orleans & North-Eastern, otherwise the “Queen 
& Crescent” system, from the Hattiesburg connection 
for north-northeastern points and over the Illinois Cen- 
tral connections at Jackson for north and northwestern 
0ints. 

In time there will be a fine harbor at Gulfport if the 
present scheme to dredge a channel from the shore to 
deep water shall be carried out, thus making available 
for an anchorage ground the deep and well protected 
water just inside of Ship island and others of the out- 
lying chain of barrier islands extending along the coast 
there. 

The pine along the line of the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad is exceptionally fine, running largely to heart, 
and meets with ready demand all over the country. The 
mill men along the line are wide awake, up to date peo- 
ple who know how to handle their end of the lumber 
business, 

At Ten [iile,"fiss. 

One of the prominent mills located on the Gulf & 
Ship Island is the Ten Mile Lumber Company, at Ten 
Mile, Miss., post office address Perkinston. This mill 
cuts about 75,000 feet daily, of which about 50 percent 
is for export and the balance for the interior trade. The 
stock consists of flooring, car, bridge and genera] build- 
ing material. The plant consists of a single circular 
with a gang and rip mill connected. The power plant 
consists of a battery of five boilers of 600-horse power, 
with two engines, one 24x30 and one 16x20, both Corliss. 
There are two dry houses 21x110 feet and with a capacity 
of 30,000 feet, made by the Globe Dry Kiln Company. 
The concern also has a planing mill with a capacity of 
40,000 feet of flooring, ceiling and general dressed stock 
and is equipped with three Hoyt flooring machines and 
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heart pine timbers to the length of 70 feet, to square 
up to 16x16. 

All of the men employed at the mill are of the best 
class and practical and no men are employed who do 
not know their business. Price cuts no figure in obtain- 
ing employees; it is excellence that is aimed at. The 
superintendent, J. M. Frost, has been with the owners 
of this concern for seventeen years. The saw filer, O. F. 
Johnson, learned his trade in one of the largest saw 
factories in the country and is conceded to be one of 
the best saw filers in the south. 

The company was organized in February, 1899, and 
consists of J. R. Pratt, George R. Burton and J. R. 











Gary & Fatheree Mill, Jordan, Miss. 


steam dry kilns of 20,000 feet capacity, with three miles 
of log road, standard gage, and equipped with engine 
and cars. The firm also has a large general store in 
connection. A mile or so below this mill is a place 
called Jordan and the same firm has a circular mill 
here of 35,000 capacity equipped with complete machin- 
ry for making all kinds of yellow pine products. This 
mill formerly belonged to the Midway Lumber Company 
and was recently purchased by Gary & Fatheree. Three 
miles north of Perry they have another circular mill of 
25,000 capacity, which was purchased from the John F. 
Champenois Company and is also located on the Gulf & 
Ship Island road. The intention is to connect these 








Loading Dock, Ten Mile Lumber Company, Ten Mile, Miss. 


Hill. Messrs. Pratt and Burton are the resident part- 
ners and have active charge of the business, Mr. Pratt 
looking after the office end and Mr. Burton handling 
the outside work. Both men are of long experience and 
are thoroughly capable and hustlers. They are both as 
fine gentlemen socially as one could meet in a day’s 
travel. Mr, Pratt and Mr. Hill will be remembered as 
members of the Holcomb-Pratt Lumber Company, for- 
merly of Calera, Ala., where they operated for eighteen 
years. 

There are two pictures of the plant printed with this 
article. The large one is a complete view of the whole 
plant from one end to the other and gives a very good 
idea of what the plant really is. The other is a view 
taken from the end of the loading tram and shows the 


three mills with the firm’s own railroad and supply all 
three with logs from the timber direct over their own 
rails. 

F. W. Fatheree, a whole souled young man of happy 
disposition, better known as “Fred” to his acquaint- 
ances, has charge of the business of these three mills 
and makes his headquarters at Perry. He does all of 
the business for the Perry, the Jordan and the Champe- 
nois mills from that place and letters to reach this end 
of the firm should be addressed to Gary & Fatheree, 
McHenry, Miss. Mr. Gary is located at Wiggins, whvre 
the firm’s other interests are and where the business 
is known as the Niles City Lumber Company. Mail for 
this end of the concern should be addressed to the Niles 
City Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss. At this point 
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there is one mill in operation cutting a great deal of 
stock every day and another one almost finished, which 
will double the capacity of the enterprise at that point. 
They also have a general store here and run the whole 
business practically as though it were a separate firm, 
although it is not. About 75 percent of the product 
of this mill is exported, as well as some of the products 
of the lower mills, though the firm does considerable 
interior business also, They have had a good business 
all the past year and have no lack of orders on hand at 
present. The timber holdings consist of about 30,000 
acres of virgin yellow pine of a very fine grade. The 
mills at Wiggins are being rebuilt and equipped through- 
out with Filer & Stowell and other modern machinery. 
With that work done it will make the capacity of the 
two mills about 80,000 feet a day of all kinds of stock. 
The two dry kilns at the Wiggins mills will have a 
combined capacity of about 35,000. It is the intention 
to cut mostly export stock at these mills, using the 
balance that will work up to advantage to make stock 
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possible to ship north or northwest via Gulf & Ship 
Island and Illinois Central and connettions, or north and 
northeast over the Louisville & Nashville and connec- 
tions, so they are very fortunately placed in this regard. 


At Epps and Hattiesburg. 


Parker & Wilder are a firm located at Epps, Miss., on 
the Gulf & Ship Island, with post office at McLaurin, 
Miss., and have a second mill at Homestead. They cut 
general stock, part of it for export and part for interior 
trade, and do a good business in both lines. Business 
this year has been fairly good with them. Compared 
with a short time ago it has practically been unchanged. 
Interior business is also good, but not so good as a 
short time ago, though not much changed in the last 
month or so, and Parker & Wilder think that politics is 
the cause. They run both mills full time and make a 
good quantity of export stock. They do not carry a 
large stock on hand and aim to cut orders as fast as 
received. The mills down here lean toward the export 


Plant of the Niles City Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss. 


has recently added a slack barrel heading outfit to its 
already large plant and is now working up refuse into 
nail keg, lime and salt barrel headings at the rate of 
about two cars a week. This gives the company a chance 
to work up a class of stock that otherwise would be 
waste and material, too, that makes extra clear heading 
stock, on which it is.getting a nice trade. Mr. Newman 
said that he couldn’t complain of business at all; that 
they had all the orders they could attend to; that it 
was a little duller than a few months ago with him, but 
it was all right yet. The Newman company has an ex- 
port order for 1,500,000 feet of high grade stock for 
Manchester, England, which had helped out to some 
extent. The interior trade is very good with the com- 
pany; prices are rather low, but it has no complaint 
to make. Mr. Newman says also that the outlook from 
now to the first of the year is for a stationary business; 
that is, that there would be no increase to any great 
extent nor a falling off. The plant is running night and 
day full handed and has all it can attend to. The com- 





for interior trade. They are now building four miles of 
standard gage road to tap the body of timber here, 
which is of extra fine quality. This whole district of 
timber between Red creek and Black creek is excep- 
tionally fine heart timber which furnishes fine bridge 
stock and everything of that character which is to be cut 
long and of ‘heart material. The whole body of timber 
along this Gulf & Ship Island railroad is mostly heart 
stock, but this particular part of it between Red and 
Black creeks is exceptional, and the Gary & Fatheree 
concern and the Niles Lumber Company have a large 
block of it already bought up. The positions of these 
enterprises along the Gulf & Ship Island road make it 











The C. J. Gray Plant at Ora, Miss. 


business as export prices go up and to the interior trade 
when the interior prices are better. At present they 
are exporting the bulk of their stock. 

The Carter-Nall Lumber Company is also located at 
Epps, but its shipping point is Elliott, on the Gulf & 
Ship Island road, a short distance from Epps. This 
company cuts export and interior stock also, as do all 
of the mills along this line of road, and has at present 
considerable yard stock on hand for immediate ship- 
ment. It owns a good body of yellow pine timber and 
can cut almost anything in that line that is wanted. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
is too well known to need any further description. It 
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pany is putting in two new dry kilns of 30,000 combined 
capacity to increase its facilities in that line. Mr. 
Newman spent a couple of months up in Canada this 
year for a needed rest. He said that while he was up 
there he heard that his plant was for sale, but he knew 
nothing whatever about it and was satisfied because he 
had gotten a buck that weighed 300 pounds and found 
pretty good fishing. He seemed satisfied with himself 
and the world at large. 

The Bowie Lumber Company is located at Hattiesburg 
and is composed of J. R. Toomer, E. W. Toomer and 
P. J. Toomer. It has an office in Chicago at 159 La Salle 
street, where F, L. F, Basse handles their product. The 
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Williamsburg Lumber Company’s Plant, Collins, Miss. 
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company has two mills; one at Bristowe cutting 20,000 
feet of yellow pine and one at Mount Olive cutting 25,000 
feet a day, chiefly building timbers and factory flooring, 
with some car and railroad material. The Bowie people 
will begin very soon to make dressed lumber also. In 
addition to their own they control some other mills and 
can supply any order for dressed lumber at present from 
these. ‘They have plenty of timber to draa from for all 
the mills. They have had a good business all the past 
year and still have a good number of orders on hand. 
They cut a good deal of export stuff and have been cut- 
ting a good deal of stock that goes to Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. : 

The Rich Lumber Company is also located at Hatties- 
burg and is composed of C. W. and L. W. Rich. At 
present this company runs only a planing mill and 
dresses lumber for other mills and railroads in that 
locality. The plant does no sawing at all. Its daily 
capacity is 75,000 feet of dressed stock from timbers 
18x30 down. The plant is located on the New Orleans & 
North-Eastern railroad at Hattiesburg and the com- 
pany ships over that road and the Gulf & Ship Island 
and at present it has more work than it can handle, hav- 
ing from twenty to forty cars ordered ahead all the time. 

Bob Jocelyn is located at Hattiesburg, buying for the 
Long-Mansfield Company, of St. Louis, and the Union 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. There are several of 
these young fellows, Bob among them, who have clubbed 
together and are keeping bachelor’s hall, having a suite 
of rooms that is a sort of an anchorage for all of them 
as they come in from their trips. The yy lumber 
world are given the glad hand whenever they knock at 
the door of this combination. 

The Lott & Perkins Lumber Company is located at 
Inda, Miss., on the Gulf & Ship Island and manufactures 
longleaf yellow pine. The company is composed of Wil- 
liam Lott, Peter Lott, F. W. Lott and D. V. Perkins. 
Its daily capacity is 30,000 feet of interior and export 
stock, which is shipped out over the Gulf & Ship Island. 
The plant comprises only a saw mill—no planing mill— 
and dry kilns with 10,000 feet daily capacity, the balance 
of the stock being air dried. The company has timber 
to last for five or six years and has been working steadily 
all the season. It gets its log supply over its own rail- 
road, which is five and a half miles long and equipped 
with the necessary cars and engines to handle the busi- 
ness. 

The body of timber along the Gulf & Ship Island, has 
the advantage of being practically untouched, having 
been cut out but slightly, so that almost any of the mills 
along this line of road can be depended on to supply 
almost any demand for yellow pine stock. 


At Ora, [iiss. 

©. J. Gray, lumber manufacturer, Ora, Miss., is the 
way the letter head reads and that tells about the whole 
story right there. Mr. Gray is new to the lumber busi- 
ness and built this plant at Ora last May, furnishing it 
with new machinery throughout. He has a circular mill 
of 50,000 feet capacity, with a gang edger, live rolls, 
40-foot carriage, Graham lumber conveyor and stacker, 
Globe steam kilns with a capacity of 15,000 feet and is 
otherwise equipped in first class shape to do a good 
yellow pine manufacturing business. The engine for 
the saw mill is a 16x20 and there is another one on the 
way for the planing mill, which is 124x14. The plant is 
equipped with three boilers 54x15 feet, two of them being 
at the saw mill and one at the planing mill. These boil- 
ers also supply steam in the saw mill for the twin engine 
steam feed, which is 9x12. The planing mill is not yet 
in active operation, although it is pretty well along as 
far as building is concerned and the machinery will be 
installed as fast as it is received. It is to be equipped 
with a timber machine for dressing timbers on four sides 
up to 14x30. A matcher, a resaw and a rift saw will 
be added and in working order about December 1. 

Mr. Gray employs about sixty-five men at present and 
is adding machinery to his plant so that in a very short 
time he probably will be employing about twice as many. 
His present timber holdings are about 50,000,000 feet, all 
near by, and the timber averages of large size all through. 
He owns his own logging outfit, teams, wagons etc. He 
also runs a large general store with stock to meet the 
needs of the saw mill people and does a good general 
trade with the people in the surrounding country. This 
surrounding country trade is no small item at any of 
the commissaries along the Gulf & Ship Island road. 
The output of this mill of course goes over that line and 
its connections for any point in the country. 

The machinery and engines for this plant were fur- 
nished by the Wheland Machinery Company, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the boilers by the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa, These people met Mr. Gray’s require- 
ments and he says that he is well satisfied with every- 
thing that he has in and about the mill. 

The mill is thoroughly up to date and Mr. Gray is a 
thoroughly up to date man; so no one wanting yellow 
pine supplies need be backward about sending Mr. Gray 
his order. Our illustration shows this plant from a 
good point of view and gives a good idea of what the 
average yellow pine mill is like. 

A Plant at Collins, 

The Williamsburg Lumber-Company was organized in 
May, 1900, with W. C. Wood, president; N. B. Shelby, 
vice president, and W. 8. Pettis, secretary and treasurer. 
They are manufacturers of longleaf yellow pine lumber, 
making flooring, ceiling, finish, car sills, bridge timbers 
up to fifty feet surfaced four sides and the usual output 
of a yellow pine mill of the better class. They are 
located at Collins, Covington county, Miss., on the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad. The former name of this place 
was Williamsburg and a great many people still confuse 
the two, but the railroad name and post office name at 
present is Collins. All mail addressed to this company 
should be addressed to that point. 





Plant of the J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 











The mill is well built and of about 50,000 feet daily 
capacity. The equipment is a circular mill, Smith, Myers 
& Schnier gang edger, heaviest make, steam log trip, 
Hill steam nigger, live rolls, Wheland’s 11x16-inch twin 
feed, Smith, Myers & Schnier carriage and head blocks 
of the heaviest order. There is a small circular on the 
side for cutting cants into rift flooring strips. A Gra- 
ham power stacker takes care of the output and gets it 
ready for the Porcupine kilns. These are fitted with 
iron trucks throughout and have a daily capacity of 
about 25,000 feet. ‘The engine is a 24x24 with a battery 
of four boilers 44x22 that furnish power for the mill. 
The planing mill is fitted with Hall & Brown’s flooring 
machinery. There are two boilers for the planing mill, 
each 60x16, tubular, which furnish steam for the planing 
mill and the dry kilns also. The plant is protected by 
a McGowan fire pump system arranged to take steam 
from either battery of boilers ahd handle water at the 
rate of 500 gallons a minute. The water supply is taken 
from the river, so the plant is pretty well fixed in case 
of fire. The logs are brought in by a standard gage 
logging railroad with track of new 30-pound steel and 
new locomotive and cars. 

The company has about 7,500 acres of timber and 
options on more, so there is no danger of their supply 
running out. 

Col. Wood, who is the active partner in the concern 
at Collins, was formerly with the Eastabuchie Lumber 
Company and is a very practical man and one of large 
acquaintance among the lumber dealers in the south 
and elsewhere. He knows his business and is a con- 
genial man in every way and one who will certainly 
attend to orders as they should be attended to. Our 
illustration is taken from a point which shows the big 
plant and gives a very good idea of what it looks like 
on the ground. This is one of the best of the new plants 
along the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company. 

To many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
name of J. E. North will be familiar, Mr. North having 
for a long time been a prominent lumberman in the 
northern woods, and when these practically ran out he 
went south prospecting for an opening there and found 
it at Bond, Miss., where he bought out the holdings of 
the Gulfport Lumber Company in December, 1898, and 
organized the present company about January 1, 1899. 
The present enterprise is styled the J. E. North Lumber 
Company and manufactures longleaf yellow pine lum- 
ber of every description. 

J. E. North is president; R. Fahey, vice president, 
and 8. D. Thayer, secretary and treasurer. The plant 
is located at Bond on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad 
and consists of a single circular and the usual first class 
machinery to cut about 150,000 feet a day. It is also 
equipped with dry kilns of sufficient size to handle all of 
its output and a planing mill is being added. The cut 
is mostly export stock, but as soon as the planing mill 
is in shape the interior trade will be looked after very 
closely and all interior demands can be filled at once. 

The company at present holds about 30,000 acres of 
fine yellow pine timber and has a logging road equipped 
with standard gage locomotive and cars to bring in the 
logs that are used at the mill. The concern also has a 
large general store, the sales of which last year amount- 
ed to $50,000, which is a pretty good business for a 
saw mill commissary. 

The electric light plant which illumines the mill also 
lights the houses, the streets and stores; so the town 
of Bond is one of the few well lighted towns in Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. North was one of the prime movers in organizing 
the Gulf & Ship Island Lumbermen’s Telephone Company, 
which is a stock company of lumbermen who built and 
own the telephone line from Gulfport to Hattiesburg 
and which will extend on to Jackson; the stock is all 
owned by lumbermen and a ’phone has been put in at 
each mill along the road, conveniently connecting all 
of the mills along the Gulf & Ship Island. This is one 
of the enterprises which Mr. North has inaugurated him- 
self. At present the telephone company has invested in 
the enterprise about $8,000. Mr. North is president and 
Mr. Thayer is secretary of the telephone company. 

The North Lumber Company is one of the mills in the 
“all heart” belt and its timber is Al, running largely 
to heart and cutting fine heart stock. You can’t find 
better yellow pine anywhere in the south. It cuts up to 
24x24, 55 feet, heart stock or practically all heart. Mr. 
North is dipping largely into the exporting business 
and was very busy the day that he was called upon, s0 
that the writer had to hustle around and do some ob- 
serving himself and wished he was lumberman enough 
to tell more about this concern which is breaking into 
the southern country, but those who know Mr. North 
personally will very quickly understand that there is 
something going on in the neighborhood of Bond. The 
product of this mill is shipped out over the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad and its connections to all parts of the 
country. THE TENDERFOOT. 


PAPAAAAAIO 
PRACTICAL PROOF OF EFFICIENCY. 

The Curtis & Yale Company is so well known as a 
manufacturer of high grade sash and doors and other 
mill work that a recommendation from it of anything 
connected with such manufacture carries with it much 
more weight than the ordinary letter of that sort. 
It is natural therefore that the William Bayley & Sons 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is somewhat proud of 
the following letter which, as the date line shows, is 
of recent origin: 

Wausau, WIs., Oct. 24, 1900.—Wm. Bayley & Sons Co., 
Milwaukee,. Wis.—Gentlemen: Replying to yours of Oct. 
2 We are pleased to say that the dry kiln apparatus 


bought of hee last spring has proved ent ae satisfactory. 
We are able to kiln dry our hardwood for flooring to our 


entire satisfaction. Yours ray, ay Cc r 
OMPANY, 
—— 4 Cc. 8. Curtis 
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THE DOMAIN OF HARDWOODS. 





The Informal Meeting of the National Association—Two Business Sessions and a Banquet— 
Reports of Officers—The Distribution of Rules—Some Pleasantries at the 
Feast— The Minneapolis Association. 





For an informal session, the semi-annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association held in this 
city on Friday, November 23, was a signal success. Mem- 
bers of the association from out of town began coming 
in to attend the meeting on Thursday and when the meet- 
ing was called to order at 10:45 o’clock Friday morning 
the spacious club room at Kinsley’s was completely filled 
with outside and city members, demonstrating not only 
the general interest taken in the work of the associa- 
tion but the fact that this was a good time in which to 
get together and discuss the conditions of the business, 

President William A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, presided 
and A. R. Vinnedge, of Chicago, filled his position as sec- 
retary. President Bennett’s opening address was as 
follows: 


Our Call and Why. 


Gentlemen of the convention: It has hitherto been our 
rule to have a semi-annual meeting, and at the annual 
meeting last held in Cincinnati it was agreed to do away 
with that feature for this year and in the natural order 
of affairs this would have been advisable, yet the officers 
of the executive board have thought it prudent to call the 
committees together for consultation and an exchange of 
ideas as to our work, as well as the good we accomplish in 
our chosen line of trade. It was the object of that call 
not to exclude any of our membership and while the inten- 
tion was not to have this classed as a general meeting yet 
the hope was in our minds and hearts that as many of you 
would come as could. We have never had a meeting that 
much good has not been done to our business, and no one 
who desires to buy, sell or form the acquaintance so much 
needed and eagerly sought for in other lines and so easily 
obtained in our line on account of our frequent meetings and 
close personal acquaintance can afford to remain at home. 


The Association and Its General Needs. 


Our work has been divided and lined up under different 
heads and my judgment is and my object has been to have 
each department a law unto itself and the good results 
derived therefrom are entirely owing to the responsible 
head of each department and the credit should be given 
there to the head of that department. We in this way 
do not interfere one with the others and I think my co- 
workers will all agree with me that there has not been the 
slightest friction and we have all done our best. 

I gaid in my former report to you at Cincinnati that we 
should have a permanent paid assistant secretary to take 
the work off of our worthy seeretary’s hands, and I be- 
lieve we are able and willing to do this and I hope this 
may be considered and acted upon, if it be your pleasure. 

ur very important work is the extending of our bureau 
of Inspection and upholding and supporting our worthy 
chief in his work, which has been of a ploneer character and 
one that is and can be made as large in extent as the 
handling and classing of any commodity in this broad land. 
I have noticed in our conventions very enthusiastic sup- 
ponerse in this line and it has amused me to observe how 
ittle work these same supporters have given our local 
inspectors, and what work was given them, as a rule, was 
of a character that the more they had of it the poorer 
they got. Our prices for inspection need revision and other 
minor matters in general instructions need toning up, but 
Mr. Wall will of course touch on that matter in his report 
and I will pass that by. I want to sav, however, that the 
place for inspectors is at the point of shipment and not 
at the place of receipt and the rules of the inspection 
bureau in that respect should be broadened to some extent, 
allowing inspectors in large cities other duties and priv- 
fleges not afforded those in primary markets. While “it 
may not seem in your wisdom to make any class legislation, 
T am not able to see at present how a licensed inspector who 
dogs nothing else can eke out other than a miserable ex- 
istence in a market where lumber has been inspected under 
our rules at original point of shipment. 


The Work of Our Committees. 


1 sincerely hope that those who have been appointed 
chairmen of the different committees have good work to 
report and before this conference may end will have new 
ideas to offer all of us who are after the good of the trade 
and the upbuilding and the elevation of our calling. 


Business in General and the Lumber Trade in Par- 
ticular. 


In the eternal fitness of things, a lumberman has either 
a feast or a famine—but never a price list that is lived 
up to. Sometimes we are on top, but generally not, and 
it has been observed that when we are on top we do not 
Yemain there long, simply because we are not accustomed 
to it and we die of our own accord and are our own 
executioners. 

We, increase our capacity; hence overproduction until 
the natural law of supply and demand engulfs us. We 
also advance our prices beyond conservative’ business meth: 
ods and never consider the conditions and cause thereof. 
This is too broad a field for me to enter and I trust my 
intimation here will be of sufficient importance for you to 
profit by past experience, for within the last twelve months 
you have had first the feast, but the famine of orders has 
recently been abroad in the land long enough for most of 
us to become hungry. Now that our appetites are sharp- 
ened, let us not dispose of our present holdings at famine 
Prices: and, while I do not advocate anything —_ con- 
servatism, yet let us get value and have a steady healthy 
rade and so feed the market that it will absorb our stocks 
at fair values. We certainly are entitled to our share of 
the prosperity that will exist in the next few years, and 
walle the full dinner pail may not appeal to all of us alike, 

certainly has met with the indorsement of our people. 

: have been wandering in a desert for the past few months, 
E I think we have at last discovered an oasis and are 
oa | = pastures green and near the still waters of a healthy 
oe Gundless trade that we in the hardwood business can 
on fai by trying to do a large business but a safe one 
eo living margins, and in the end get some good out 

our lumber and timber holdings gradually as the market 


can consume it 
The Situation, 


‘ Hardwood lumber of all kinds is much below its intrinsic 
wae and this is caused mainly from a slight lack in demand 
a overanxiety of holders to sell. 

thi of wholesale dealers .and manufacturers can’ control 
ma, Situation if they so will it, but how? In my judg- 
sey the way out of it is this: Many are selling higher 
bora of lumber than they furnish and meeting a com- 
Conti a that is forced to be met on these grounds. Dis- 
aeeit ue this kind of business. furnish what you sell and 
os is value and let the world know you are a member 
tion ° association and that a membership in ‘this associa- 

mplies good grades, honest quantity and reliable 


quality. Then a membership will be a credit and honor and 
one that will be sought for and not solicited. 

In your selling, if any concessions are made let them 
be to the membership only. Stand together as a band of 
brothers for one single purpose and let that be the elevation 
of our business among ourselves and the world at large with 
whom we come in contact. I do not favor any price list or 
anything of that kind. The law of supply and demand 
will take care of that, but let us not offer any inducements 
in price outside of our membership. We are strong enough 
today to take care of the hardwood trade if we only think 
so, and if the policy is pursued that I have mentioned, in 
the way of a united front, we will all be better therefor. 
We are all now well enough acquainted with each other 
to know that we are out for what there is in our business 
oo best and easiest way to reach desired financial 
results. 

If any section of this country will not indorse our meth- 
ods, let us cultivate that section with our sales as much as 
possible, informing our opponents with actual object lessons 
and thereby showing them that we intend that this associa- 
tion shall reach every point in this nation and be what its 
name implies—‘National.” 


The Press. 
Our thanks and patronage are due the press for man 


favors extended and should be reciprocated to a poe 4 
greater extent than hag been the case heretofore, 





W. A. BENNETT, PRESIDENT, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


In conclusion, I trust that we shall have a business 
session that will be of a character that much may be 
accomplished that could not easily be done in a regular 
convention of all of our membership owing to the slowness 
and inaction of a larger and general attendance. All work 
here being well in hand, the committees who come here 
should act promptly and with care. 


Secretary Vinnedge. then read his report as follows: 
The Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Your secretary has only 
words of encouragement to present to you and the members 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association who have 
been strenuously striving to solve, in the interest of better 
trade regulations, the somewhat complex problems which 
have been presented from tinre to time. 

So far as my observation goes and from the ae of 
committeemen and members, the work of the association is 
progreasng satisfactorily in all of the branches which it 

as attempted to cover, In some departments of the work 
we have advanced beyond the experimental stage, and suc- 
cess has been assured a: the practical demonstration of what 
were only theories in the trade when taken hold of by some 
of the committees of this association. Those members into 
whose hands the burden of the work necessary to accom- 
plish these results has been placed are in attendance today 
and it will be our pleasure to hear in detail how effectively 
the association has been served by them. 

The business before us today is to hear these reports and 
to outline the future work of the association during the 





A. R. VINNEDGEH, SECRETARY, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


period intervening between the present time and that of 
our next annual meeting, .which will be held the third 
Tuesday in May, 1901.. 

Since the last annual ieeoting. the folowing firms have 
made application for membership in the association, and 
the secretary recommends that action theron be taken at 
this meeting: 

Bomer Bros., Brownsville, Tenn, 

(We Me tt, Seott P. O., Ala. 

Daniel Dake, Traverse City, Mich. 

J. N. Smith, Glasgow, A 
Ford Lumber Company, Ford, Ky. 





George W. Shepard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hudson River Lumber Company, Hudson, Ark. 

T. T. Adams, Greenevill enn. 

Brandberg & Wilson, Ludington, Mich. 

George W. Stoneman, Chicago. 

Emporium Lumber Company, Forest House, Pa. 

Oakley & Bicknell, Manistee, Mich. 

Southern Pine Company of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 

Escanaba Woodenware Company, Escanaba, Mich. 

a F. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. M. Weston Company, Boston, Mass. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Blanchard Lumber Company, Preston, W. Va. 

Steinman Bros., Jenera, Hancock county, Chio. 

Gall Lumber Company Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

Palen & Burns, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anthony Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A few members have resigned since my last report, but 
I am pleased to say that, with one or two exceptions, the 
reason assigned for these resignations was that the mem- 
bers had retired from the hardwood business. The mem- 
bership is stronger today than at any other time in the 
history of the association. 

It is with regret that I call your attention to the death 
of I. Himmelberger, Morehouse, Mo. He was one of the 
oldest and most active members in the association and was 
at the time of his death representing his state in the 
directory. It will be in order for the board of managers to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr, Himmel- 
berger at this meeting. 

The financial condition of the association has kept pace 
with its progress in other directions. and today we are on 
a better footing in this particular than at any time since 
our organization. 

The secretary has received since the annual convention 
last: May: 


DEGMRRSTUTD. THOSE oo ccccceccenuedécees $1,236.00 
BAe OF PUD ccrcicvctocdcesctaateces 146.70 
Draft. balance turned over by Wiliam C. 
Bailey, treasurer .....ccccccsvccvce 4.49 
—————-_ $1,387.19 
Disbursements have been as follows: 
Vouchers hereto attached.........+++5- $854.51 
POSERSO SEATING «ec ccvcvccceccceccvenss 184.00 
Incidentals, exchanges, express, sta- 
tlomery, O€C. . cccccvccosceccsccessces 15.80 
Assistant to the secretary........+.++++ 165.00 
—————-_ $1,168.81 
Balance cash on hand... ...sesseeveecsveees $ 218.38 


There is outstanding $644 due the association on account 
of membership fees. We have a good supply of inspection 
books and stationery, including insnection certificates, which 
are worth to the association probably $300. 

Mr. Ohara moved that the reports of the president 
and secretary be referred to a committee of five to be 
appointed by the president who would consider the recom- 
mendations contained therein and report as early as con- 
venient, which.motion was adopted. The chair appointed 
as this committee George FE. Ohara, of Cairo; W. A. 
Bonsack, of St. Louis; J. W. Thompson, of Memphis: 
W. T. Culver, of Ludington, Mich; S. Burkholder, of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

M. M. Wall, of Buffalo, surveyor general of the asso- 
ciation, was called upon to report progress of the new 
inspection bureau. Mr. Wall said that he had not 
expected. to be called upon for a formal report and con- 
sequently had not prepared one. However, he reported 
good progress and was well satisfied with the work of the 
inspection system thus far. Since the last meeting of 
the association he had visited various markets in the 
north, south and east. The National inspection rules 
had been indorsed by a number of lumber exchanges in 
all localities, but the work was necessarily slow and 
he was proceeding carefully in order to avoid making 
any serious mistakes. He believed that in a short time 
inspectors representing the national association would 
be appointed in every market of the country. He had 
found some opposition to the adoption of the system in 
one or two eastern markets, as they for a long time had 
been buyers’ markets—that is, they had been able for 
some time to dictate prices and grades—but latterly a 
change was being manifested and he thought that the 
few who objected would soon see the benefit to be derived 
from uniform inspection. Up to the present time over 
2,000,000 feet of lumber had been inspected by the 
inspectors of the National association. Some were not 
inclined to ask for National inspection at the point of 
shipment. but when they get into trouble they are glad 
to take advantage of it. Concluding, Mr. Wall said that 
he felt much eneouraged at the progress being made in 
the National inspection movement and believed that it 
would ultimately prevail in all markets. 

The election of new members being next in order, all 
those whose names were reported by the secretary as 
being applicants for membership, as above stated, were 
elected without objection. 

On motion President Bennett appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions on the death of I. Himmelberger, as 
follows: W. E. Smith, Cairo; H. M. Nixon, Chicago; 
W. C. Bailey, Minneapolis. 

It- was suggested that a committee be appointed to go 
over the large mass of correspondence that had been 
received by the secretary, proposing changes of rules and 
other matters of importance to the association; that they 
examine the correspondence and make such recommenda- 
tions as might seem best to them. 

The chair appointed on this committee M. M. Wall, 
Buffalo; H: B. Lewis, Elk Rapids. Mich.; Theodore Fath- 
auer, Chicago; F. D. Lawrence, Boston; E. C. Colcord, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned 
to reassemble at 2 o’clock in the afternoon to hear the 
reports of the committees. 


Afternoon Session. 


The ‘afternoon session of fhe National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was heavily attended, the club 
room at Kinsley’s restaurant being filled to the limit. 
The report of the revision committee was read by W. 
FE. Smith, secretary of the committee, in the absence 
of Chairman Theodore Fathauer, and briefly stated 
that after giving due consideration to the matter the 
members of the committee present at the meeting had 
no changes to recommend. The report was signed in 
addition to the chairman by J. Watt Graham, W. FE. 
Smith, D. F. Clark and John W. Dickson, and also 
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by William H. White, representing G. Von Platen. The 
report was adopted with much acclamation. The 
report of the committee of reference upon the reports 
of president and secretary was read by Chairman 
George E. Ohara, as follows: 


To the president and members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association: We, your committee to whom was 
referred the semi-annual reports of the president and secre- 
tary, beg to submit the following report: 

First—The recommendation in the president’s report, re- 
lating to the employment of a paid assistant secretary, has 
received our careful consideration, and after a full discus- 
sion of this question with the secretary of this association 
we now recommend that the consideration of the employment 
of a paid assistant secretary be deferred until the next 
annual meeting. 

Second—We recommend that that portion of the presi- 
dent’s report which refers to the question of revision of the 
rules governing national inspection be referred to the inspec- 
tion bureau committee. 

Third—We recommend that that portion of the presi- 
dent’s report which relates to the desirability of all hard- 
wood lumber markets of the United States adopting the na- 
tional rules of inspection be heartily indorsed, and we espe- 
cially recommend that this particular feature of the report 
be referred to the St. Louis and Poston markets, with an 
urgent request that same be immediately adopted. 

Fourth—We recommend that this association adopt some 
plan whereby its members may be enabled to dispose of 
surplus stock to other members of the association at lower 
prices than prevail in the general market, and at the same 
time avoid a demoralization of prices among the con- 
sumers. 

Fifth—In all other particulars your committee beg leave 
to indorse the very able report of the president, and more 
especially the fitting biblical quotations which have been so 
learnedly and effectively used. [Laughter.] 


Secretary’s Report. 


Your committee regrets to learn through the secretary's 
report that certain members of this association are now in 
arrears for dues, to the extent of $644, and we recommend 
that this association at this time authorize the secretary to 
notify all delinquent members that if dues are not paid 
before the next annual meeting their names will then be 
presented at the annual meeting for further action. 

Second—wWe are pleased to report that we find the sec- 
retary’s report to be very complete and satisfactory in 
every particular, and bearing many evidences of a thorough 
attention to the welfare of this association, and we recom- 
mend that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Vinnedge 
for his untiring and earnest efforts in behalf of this as- 
sociation. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Greorce FE. Onara, Chairman 
W. A. Bonsack, 
J. W. THOMPSON, 
8. BURKHOLDER, 
W. T. CULVER, 
Committee. 
Nov. 23, 1900. 


The report of the inspection bureau was called for 
and M. M. Wall, inspector general, stated that few of 
the members were present; that most of them had 
been appointed on other committees during thé morn- 
ing and had therefore not held any meeting. 


Distribution of the Rules. 


The committee on correspondence, appointed during 
the morning session, reported verbally through Mr. 
Wall, chairman, who said that in looking over the 
correspondence the committee had found that fully 90 
percent of it had to do with the question of the fur- 
nishing of inspection rules. He read a number of 
letters criticising a certain position which had been 
taken by officials of the association against the fur- 
nishing of the rules of the association, in accepting 
those eligible to membership. Mr. Wall said in part: 


There are also letters here from some of the largest buyers 
of lumber tn the country, men who buy more lumber than 
most of our members themselves. They have applied to 
our members for the book of rules, and say they are asked to 
buy lumber on national inspection without knowing anything 
about what these rules are. They think that before agree- 
ing to accept some inspection rules they should know some- 
thing about what they are. A great many such letters have 
been addressed to the president. more to the secretary, and 
I have received a great many letters myself. and we have 
turned them over to Mr. Vinnedge and made him responsible 
for the answers, which have generally been that. according 
to the rules of the association as they are at the present 
time, he has no discretion in the matter: that these rules 
were made entirely for the guidance of the wholesalers, 
manufacturers and dealers. In looking over these letters 
it would seem that a great many of these people are large 
buyers of lumber and have the same classes of insnectors 
that we have for our yards. and the thought occurred to us 
that possibly some little discretion or judgment should be 
left with somebody in this association to decide whether 
these large buyers of lumber should be permitted to have 
the rules. If we ever expect them to be used by the entire 
country, It would seem that sooner or later somebody has 
got to have the discretion of giving out these books. 


Following Mr. Wall, one of the other members of 
the association said: 


I have sent out two or three of these books, without Its 
ever occurring to me that I was not doing right; in fact 
I do not know now what objection there should be. If there 
is anything about the articles in the by-laws that should 
not be given out, the rules should be printed separately. 
My idea is that the more known about the grading rules the 
better for all concerned. If every dealer, or manufacturer, 
or consumer of lumber were thoroughly familiar with the 
rules there would not be one-tenth of the kicking done that 
would be done otherwise. The Mississippi Valley Wumber- 
men’s Association prints its grading rules, in lots of 10,000 
coples or more, and they have heen distributed to every 
reputable retailer in the west. with the result that a vast 
amount of good has been accomplished thereby: in fact I 
consider that the rules would be of very little use to us un- 
less we could put them into the hands of our customers 
occasionally, for the purpose of confirming our style of 
grading. If I have done so in the past I have no apology 
to offer, for the reasons above stated. 


H. B. Lewis said that “for his part he could see no 
reason why any person dealing in lumber in any quan- 
tity whatever should not have a copy of the rules,” and 
he believed that the other Michigan men felt the same 
way about it. As far as the Michigan Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was concerned it would be willing for 
any one engaged in the business in any way to have a 
copy of these rules, hecause the better they under- 
stand the rules the better they will understand what 
they are getting and the less oceasion for dispute. “TI 
can remember the time,” he said, “when the man who 


paid the inspector the largest bribe was the man he 
worked for, and I have had two inspection certificates 
made upon the same lumber, and by mistake both of 
these inspection certificates were given to us, and it 
was graded one way for us and graded another way for 
the buyer. I cannot see why the buyer and seller 
should not be treated alike, as far as these rules are 
concerned.” [Applause.] 


Charles Christianson—I think I have given more away 
of these rules than any one present. I supposed the rules 
were printed to educate the trade in this way, and that is 
why I have sent them out. I have given away, I presume, 
about forty or fifty copies. I have given them to the in- 
spectors, and I have given them to the buyers. I fail to 
see why you should make a secret organization of this and 
print books that ought not to go to the trade at large. I 
cannot see where reasonably you can expect to keep these 
rules a secret. If they are printed at all I certainly would 
object to any reason for not giving them away. 

James Cooper—I indorse what Mr. Christianson has said. 

Theodore Fathauer—I think that you all agree with me 
that these rules are printed for the education of the trade 
for the wholesale inspection of hardwood lumber. The 
only question that has arisen is whether it is wise to peddle 
these rules out to the small consuming trade—to the buyer 
of wagonloads of lumber. He may now be taking a shipping 
cull from us for a common, because he can use it for his 
purpose. If you give him the advantage of the rules you 
can readily see that the retail dealer of hardwood lumber 
is at a great disadvantage; we want the rules for the manu- 
facturer, the wholesale dealer and the wholesale consumer 
only. 


President Bennett called W. H. Russe to the chair, 
and from the floor spoke as follows: 


There are two sides to this question. I was of the opinion 
of Mr. Lewis, and strongly advocated wide distribution of 
the rules, but we have two distinct classes of people in our 
association, or rather three classes, the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. For instance, you all know 
that we in Cincinnati cannot send our lumber here and pay 
$3 on it and sell at practically the same price, unless we 
doctor the grades. The manufacturer looks at lumber only 
from its use for his purpose and does not look at the grades ; 
you can cal] it what you please, if it suits his purpose, and 
that is all there is to it. I think that we ought to look at 
this matter for the good of all of us. I will say frankly that 
we do not ship mixed grades of lumber if we know it, but 
we have missed the sale of a good many cars of lumber by 
not doing so. I believe that it has been a good idea in the 
past, but I do not know about the future—I am on the 
fence about that. The people in Chicago cannot get in with 
the people they sell to unless they furnish special grades. 
Now if a man who buys that lumber is perfectly satisfied 
with the grade he is getting I do not see any harm in it. 
Take the Michigan people—they sell largely by the boatload 
I understand, and a great many retailers who get these 
boatloads of lumber sort them up to sult their trade. If 
you put this book into the hands of the small man you are 
going to hurt the retailer. If you put It in the hands of a 
large manufacturer they know what the grades are—there 
should be some discretion exercised In regard to that. I 
do not see where we are going to hurt ourselves by doing it. 
I want to see a general discussion on this point. What we 
— " the greatest good to the greatest number. [Ap- 
plause. 

Max Sondheimer—Diverting a little from the subject at 
hand, I have just been handed a note by several Chicago 
people who have asked me to take an exception to the re- 
marks made by Mr. Bennett in regard to mixed grades in 
Chicago. Now we have given you Ohio gentlemen the keys 
of the city, and I think it is hardly fair to use your freedom 
in this way. Mr. Bennett says that Chicago has got to sell 
doped grades—we say that you people down in Cincinnati 
do not know when your lumber is doped. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pennett—Allow me to say— 

Mr. Sondheimer (dramatically and impressively)—I have 
the floor. [Laughter and applause.] etting back to the 
subject under discussion, it strikes me as rather a difficult 
proposition to arrive at a line of demarcation as to who 
should have the right to use this book and who should not. 
It might probably have to be determined as to how much lum- 
ber is used. I have only this morning received two letters 
from large manufacturers at Manitowoc and Sheboygan, ask- 
ing for these rules, and I have sent them, and if it is the sense 
of the members of this association to bar out a certain class I 
certainly would not want to have the job of drawing the 
line. It becomes a proposition as to whether these rules 
are good rules or not. If they are good rules they are good 
for buyers as well as for any one else. My understanding was 
that we were endeavoring to establish fixed rules that would 
be good the world over, for export and for every other pur- 

ose, 
. Secretary Vinnedge—I would like to state that the letter 
that brought out this discussion and brought forth these 
letters that Mr. Wall has just read here was sent out by the 
secretary last July, and it is as follows. There has been 
some misapprehension about this letter, and some have 
thought that the rules should not be given to anybody but 
members. That was not the import at all. I would like to 
read this letter: 
Complaint has been made that the printed rules 
of this association are being distributed to non- 
members, and to individuals and firms who are not 
entitled to them. Your attention is respectfully 
called to the by-laws and rulings of the board of 
directors as to this point. That the rules should 
only be distributed to those who are eligible to 
membership, and article II of the constitution and 
by-laws defines our membership. The rules of in- 
spection were formulated for and by the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, and are not entirely ap- 
plicable to any further branch of the trade. Please 
govern yourselves accordingly. 

This letter says that the rules may be distributed to any 
firm that is eligible to membership in the association. That 
means any manufacturer of lumber, or any wholesale or retail 
dealer. It simply bars out the factory trade. That is really 
the gist of the question under discussion—as to whether we 
shall distribute these rules to the factory trade. The lumber 
trade, both manufacturers and dealers, already have the 


rules, and the only question is as to whether it is advisable 


to distribute indiscriminately to everybody. 

Mr. Sondheimer—Right on that point, the Deering Manu- 
facturing Company sends out all its specifications now, stipu- 
lating that the lumber shall be graded according to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. If you make a 
contract with them you make it on the basis of these rules. 
If you wish to deal with these people it simply becomes a 
question as to whether or not you are willing to sell on the 
rules. Now if they have the right to buy under these 
rules they must be furnished the rules which they are will- 
ing to abide by. 

bef . Russe—Is it not a fact that they already have the 
rules 

Mr. Sondheimer—They have, but the question In point is, 
“Have they a right to have them?’ If these rules are to 
be used to grade lumber by there is no reason why the con- 
sumers of lumber should not have them. If you have made 
these rules as good rules you must stand by them, and you 
cannot refuse to furnish them to the people who are to be 
bound by them. If the rules are too high or unfair, you 
have made them that way. 

George F. Jackson—How about 


furniture inspectors? 
They have incompetent inspectors. 


They will take these 


rules and misinterpret them, and it puts us to the expense 
of sending for a national inspector. They should purchase 
e. least 2,000,000 feet of lumber in order to have these 
rules. 


Drawing the Line Finely. 


David F. Clark—If we distribute the rules to wholesale 
consumers they certainly are entitled to membership in this 
association. ur by-laws do not entitle them to membership 
in this association at the present time. If we distribute the 
rules to every one we will have to change our by-laws in 
such a way that we take in every consumer of lumber. We 
made these rules as fairly as we possibly could. Mr. Sond- 
heimer has “— that if the rules are unfair we made 
them so. We did our level best, we made them for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association—for the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. We distributed them according to 
the by-laws of this association. Had we had any otber 
instructions we would have made the rules in the same 
way, but we would have distributed them differently. There 
was considerable feeling at that time, because we did not 
like the rules to be published—we were roasted to a finish by 
some people for not publishing them, but these people did 
not understand, or else they did not read, the by-laws of this 
association. I want to say right here that the committee 
was rer innocent of any intent in this matter, but just 
executed what our by-laws recommended, and for that rea- 
son I have no apology to make. I think there ought to be 
some discretion in putting out these rules. I think the 
larger consumers should be furnished with a copy, but I 
for one protest against furnishing them to every little con- 
sumer. 

A. H. Hiscock—I am with a firm that cuts lumber up into 
cheap furniture, and the association I belong to is made up 
largely of manufacturers of sash and dgors, furniture and 
kindred industries, and there are more members in that 
association, outside of the furniture, manufacturers and 
jobbers, than perhaps in any other association in the coun- 
try. A year ago our association voted to adopt the National 
rules, and with the adoption of these rules each member 
of the association was entitled to a copy of the rules. If 
this association shall decide to limit the distribution of the 
rules, when I get home I shall favor a proposition to with- 
draw from the National association. 

William H. White—I am a manufacturer of lumber and I 
am largely on the outside. I sell to furniture factories 
and to those that cut up the lumber. I set up in my contracts 
that the National rules are to be used, and they take it and 
pay for it in that way without any objection or any trouble 
whatever. I for one, as a member of the association, would 
say that I heartily support the wholesalers and dealers and 
the consumers having a copy of the rules. I would not care 
to buy or to sell lumber without the other party having a 
copy of the rules upon which the lumber is bought or sold. 
I think the other party should know what he was expected 
to deliver to me, or what I am delivering to him. 

W. H. Russe—The small mill men are eligible to member- 
ship in the association and therefore entitled to the rules. 
I think that the only difference between the gentlemen who 
are speaking here is about the furniture factory and that 
line of trade and the consumers of lumber. Now, we know 
that the man who inspects lumber for a furniture factory 
is inspecting it entirely for the use to which they put it. 
You have a man to whom you pay a good round salary and 
he has learned the rules and inspects upon them, and you 
ship that lumber to a furniture factory and there it is 
inspected by men who have no education in the inspection 
of lumber except in that factory and for the purpose that 
they want to use the lumber for. Our rules are not gotten 
up for that purpose; they are gotten up for a general pur- 
pose. We make our rules to grade first and second. so many 
defects, such and such widths etc., and now if they begin 
inspecting the lumber they have been taking by association 
rules it may not suit them, os an inspector who inspects 
lumber now inspects it entirely for the purpose that it is 
used for. Now. how are you going to get around that feat- 
ute? If they have competent lumber inspectors all right: 
but they do not have. Take the average inspector at a 
factory and what does he know about lumber? Neither does 
he care for grades. One factory is making one line of 
goods and making a specialty of it and he wants the sort 
of lumber that will make those goods. As far as the small 
manufacturer of lumber is concerned, he can become a mem- 
ber of the association and is therefore entitled to the rules. 
The only question is whether these books should go into the 
hands of the small factories getting out one line of work. and 
who buy their goods to suit that purpose. When a dealer 
loads that lumber he does not load it according to the rules, 
but he loads it according to the needs of the customer. 

Max Sondheimer—lIt doesn’t make any difference whether 
you sell to small furniture factories or to Deering or to 
Armour; they don’t accept lumber according to the rules 
because they make a contract stipulation that their lumber 
shall be tough ash. If you buy lumber according to the 
rules you have got to accept it according to the rules. But 
they make a special contract and if it does not come up to 
their requirements they simply pile it to one side and do 
not take it. I therefore move you that a committee of three 
be. appointed thoroughly to investigate this proposition and 
formulate some definite form as to our future course on this 
broad question, because it is a larger question than we-can 
handle in this way. I ask vou to appoint men who are 
thoroughly competent to handle the proposition, and would 
= that the president be made a member of the com- 
m ee. 

George B. Burgess—I desire to amend that motion that 
the committee consist of two, the president and secretary. 
they to decide who shall have the book of rules: that all 
applications received from manufacturers shall be referred 
to this committee and their action shall be final. 


Mr. Burgess’ amendment was seconded by J. W. 
Thompson, who also said: 


This if a very serious matter with some people and in 
some sections. Now most of the people that want these rules 
want them for no other purpose on earth than to kick, and 
the Lord knows we have troubles enough now. We are not 
running any kindergarten here; we know our own business 
and we have got together to protect ourselves. There isn’t 
any use of sending one of these books to the trade or to man- 
ufacturers, for they want special grades and they want It 
different. Are you going to educate them right up to the 
handle? If you do you can’t do business with them at any 
profit. There are two factions here in this meeting and I 
es it ought to be decided according to this amended mo- 

on. 

John Schoen—I can’t for the life of me understand why we 
should furnish any inspection rules to anybody. We are in 
the hardwood business and we are making our own rules. 
When you sel] to William Deering you are selling on speci- 
fications that state very definitely what he wants. You 
might furnish him a thousand copies of the rules and it 
would not do you a particle of good. He furnishes a specific 
description of everything he wants and unless you live UP 
to that definite description the stuff is turned out in spite 
of all inspection rules. h 

Another thing, these inspection rules are gotten up for the 
benefit of the lumbermen of this country. Why should we 
go to that expense to distribute rules to other people? id 
are in a business by ourselves. I think if we take 1 80 
stand on that point, simply to distribute to manufacturers 
and dealers, a motion to that effect would be in proper om 

W. A. Bonsack—I think the discussion of the dist ribose 
of the rules is not the point so much as it is the quest “4 
of inspection afterwards. I think as far as the rules are oom 
cerned you will find the majority of the large manufacturers 
have them already. I will say for myself that we mn 
distributed one copy to a furniture manufacturer. ie wro 
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us requesting us to send him a copy and we felt satisfied that 
if we turned him down he would get it somewhere else and 
sent him the rules. We have shipped him stock since that 
was not inspected according to the rules and there has been 
no kick coming. [Laughter and applause.] I think that no 
furniture manufacturer nor any one else except those eligi- 
ble for membership to our association should be supplied 
with the rules. 

W. C. Culver—As I understand it the idea is to make this 
a national matter, not a sectional one. If we want to get 
the people of this country thoroughly posted as to what this 
association intends to do in the grading of lumber there is 
no reason why we should not distribute these rules. 

Max Sondheimer—You speak of the factory inspectors not 
being good inspectors. How will you make them good in- 
spectors? There is no other way except to give them some 
guide to go by. They speak also about the Deering company 
people and other people who want special grades, but never- 
theless if you want to make good inspectors of these people 
there is no other way except by allowing these rules to go 
out. Further than that, how many of us can sell all of our 
lumber unless some of it is used by these people? If we 
sell special grades we can fix them up in any way to suit 
the customers. Say to them, “We have a grade that we will 
sell you for a special price. It is not a National grade; it is 
not a grade of any sort.” We do not see that there is any- 
thing that will prevent any one doing that. 


Mr. Russe argued that the rules of the various ex- 
changes constituting the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association were intended for lumbermen only and that 
the rules of the National association had the same 
object. 


George E. Ohara—What object have you for keeping the 
furniture man in the dark? 

Mr. Russe—Because he is not in a position to learn. 

Mr. Obara—My impression of the association is one which 
does not admit of any such thought. It seems to be that 
the association is as broad as our nation; that the founda- 
tion upon which we are doing business should be a broad 
and substantial one does not seem to admit of any ques- 
tion. If a man wants to fix up a little special deal that is a 
matter entirely outside of this association. He may do that 
if he pleases; but, as has occurred in my business a great 
many times during the past years, I have had a request for 
quotations on certain kinds of lumber from the eastern mar- 
ket. I have made the figures and have shipped out the order 
on a 25 or 26 or 27-cent freight rate and after it had arrived 
at destination a complaint has come back and there is a 
difference of opinion between that man and myself as to the 
quality of the lumber. Had I sold him the lumber subject to 
the rules of National inspection I would have had recourse. 
If he stated that he did not know what the rules were I sent 
him a copy. That is what I understand these rules are 
going to do. I believe that since the adoption of these rules 
many dozens of factories are coming to the use of them. 
They will continue to adopt them and within a year or two 
this question will also be disposed of. When a man cuts my 
prices he simply cuts his own grades. What is the advantage 
whether he sells the same grade for a dollar or two lower 
or sells a cheaper grade for a dollar or two less? I simply 
stand by the rules and don’t see any advantage to be gained 
except a temporary one. I had a customer with whom I 
was continually having trouble of some kind and I said to 
him, “I will not sell you any more lumber except on the 
National rules of inspection.” He says, ““‘What are your old 
rules? I don’t know anything about them.” I gave him a 
copy of them and we traded afterwards on that basis. I 
said to him, “You may retain these specifications and when- 
ever you make a complaint that is not justified you will be 
liable to the penalty that is stipulated... If you make a 
complaint and I appeal to them for arbitration, if I am 
right you will have to stand the expense and if I am wrong 
I will have to stand it;’’ and we are doing business in that 
way today. Regarding these little doping and doctoring 
methods that are prevalent I don’t believe that is a thing 
that should be encouraged. If members of the association 
wish to do business in that way that is their own affair. 
It is all right and there is nothing illegitimate in it. But it 
should be a personal matter and they should not call upon 
this association to cover them up in it or to help them 
along. [Applause.] 


Which Reminds Mr. Sondheimer. 

Mr. Sondheimer—The question of doping simply brings to 
my mind to invite you to attend a banquet given by the 
Chicago lumbermen at 7 o’clock this evening on the second 
floor of this building. [Laughter and applause.] We will 
dope it and fix it up for you and throw in any grades at all 
and if you want it graded to the National rules of inspection 
a a get it that way if you desire. [Laughter and ap- 

use. 

W. 8. Johnson—Do I understand that the motion before the 
neues _ that the president and secretary constitute a com- 

ee 

Mr. Burgess—That was the amended motion. 

Mr. Johnson—I desire then to offer as an amendment that 
every member of this association be a member of a committee 
empowered to decide for himself whether his customers are 
entitled to the rules or not. 

W. H. Russe—I second that motion, because every mem- 

ber will do it anyhow. [Laughter.] 
i Mr. Johnson—The dealers here who live in the south or in 
Chicago know whether their customers are entitled to the 
Tules or not. I don’t. Mr. Bennett knows about the trade 
in Cincinnati, but he does not know about my trade. I 
think that each of these members should be authorized to 
exercise his own judgment as to whether his customers are 
entitled to the rules or not. 

- A. Bonsack—Has this meeting the power to approve any 
such action? This is not a called meeting of the association, 
but of the committees, as I understand it. 
ean. chair—This meeting has the full power of the asso- 

H. B. Lewis—I believe the board of managers have the 
full power of the association between meetings and I would 
suggest that when the vote is taken upon the motion it be 
a roll call of the board of managers, I have followed the 
discussion here and I agree with Mr. Ohara. We sit here 
acing the new post office building across the way that is 
being built mostly of iron. There are standard sizes in 
structural iron and they are known all over the country and 
the manufacturers all agree upon a standard size. We have 
got so far in this direction as to have gotten down to a 
standard which we all agree on. We have instituted a bureau 
of inspection that yoy the rules. Now it is bound to 
a that these are going to become the standard grading 

=e of the country and if this is so there isn’t any reason 
why any man, woman or child in this country should not be 
fost as familiar with this standard as with any standard that 

as been set up by the United States government. 


W. C. Bailey, of Minneapolis, made a long talk, in 
which he favored taking in all of the consuming trade 
and making them help pay the cost of maintaining the 
inspection and publishing the rules. He also stated 
that it had originally been proposed to call the associa- 
tion the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
but that through his own effort it was made the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, so as to be more 
inclusive, 

- H. Russe moved to leave the matter in its present 
status, He said that the discussion was getting pretty 
deep and did not amount to anything, anyway, because 


every member is going to do as he pleases in this 
matter. 

George W. Hopkins—Mr. President, I am only a small man- 
ufacturer of about 8,000,000 feet a year. I am only a little 
drop in the big ocean, but when 1 joined this association I 
thought I was joining a national association. If we are 
going to make these rules national, gentlemen, we must give 
them publicity. They never can become national without it. 
Now as to the grades, I have often sold what we call factory 
grades and there are some gentlemen who have bought it of 
us and we make a price on it accordingly. If any gentleman 
here can’t sell on national grades he does not need to sell in 
that way, if his trade needs a different grade. I see no 
objection to that. We want all our dealers to be prosperous 
and if they have got special customers let them make a 
special grade for them. But if we want a national rule 
ot inspection let’s have it. 

George E. Ohara moved to lay the entire question 
upon the table. Mr. Bailey suggested that in that 
event the secretary would not know what to do in 
future about applications for the rules. 

W. H. Russe—At Cincinnati we authorized the distribution 
of ten copies to each member and a distribution of further 
copies to members at 10 cents apiece. I don’t see, therefore, 
how the secretary can be embarrassed about the distribution 
of the rules unless the members want them on credit. 
[| Laughter. } 

The motion to lay the matter upon the table was 
carried, and Chairman Bennett then called for the fol- 
lowing report of the committee appointed to prepare 
appropriate resolutions regarding the death of Isaac 
Himmelberger: 


Isaac Himmelberger. 


The death of a good man is a loss to the world; particu- 
larly in the social circles in which he moves and the lines of 
human effort with which he is identified is he to be mourned. 
So the National Hardwood Lumber Association recognizes 
in the death of Isaac Himmelberger, of Indiana and Missouri, 
an irreparable loss to the industry and commerce it repre- 
sents. He was a good man, and as modest as good. Almost 
timid in asserting his own personality, he was of unflinching 
bravery in supporting the right. His influence was clarifying 
and uplifting, and the hardwood lumbermen of the United 
States were honored in his life and achievements. 

Therefore, at this, its first opportunity, the Nationa) Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, on this 23d day of November, 
1900, in this formal way expresses its appreciation of the life 
and character and public services of Isaac Himmelberger and 
its deep regret that his ennobling and guiding spirit has been 
removed from this earthly scene; and orders that this 
tribute shall be spread upon its records, and that attested 
copies hereof shall be forwarded to the family of the lamented 
deceased, to the business organizations of which he was the 
head, and to the lumber press. 

H. M. NIxon, 


W. C. BaILey, 
W. E. SMITH, 
Committee. 


The report was adopted and William A. Bonsack 
moved that John Himmelberger be elected director in 
the place of the deceased. 

The point: of order was made that the meeting was 
not eligible to elect directors and fill a vacancy. 

The Chair—I have the power to appoint a director, I be- 
lieve, and I will appoint Mr. Himmelberger. 

This concluded the business of the convention, and 
President Bennett, after thanking the members of the 
Chicago Hardwood Exchange in an informal way :for 
their entertainment of visiting delegates asked if there 
was any new business. 

George B. Burgess—I was asked by a member of the asso- 
ciation at Memphis to bring up the matter of estimating 
grades. I believe there was a committee appointed at the 


Cincinnati meeting, and this gentleman wanted me to bring 
up the matter and find out what the committee had done, 


After examination of the list of officers President 
Bennett said: “Mr. Burgess is on that committee.” 
[Laughter and applause.] It was further announced 
that W. W. Reilly, chairman of the committee, was not 
present at the meeting, although some correspondence 
had been entered into in furtherance of the work of 
the committee. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


The Banquet at Kinsley’s, 

Four elaborately decorated tables had been arranged in 
the gentlemen’s cafe at Kinsley’s, and by actual count 
seventy-four members of the association and their guests 
sat down to a feast of good things at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
evening. Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Comp- 
any, this city, it developed late in the evening, had been 
selected by President R. H. Witbeck, of the Chicago 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange, to act as toastmaster. He 
called first on President Bennett, of the National associa- 





R. T. WITBECK, PRESIDENT, 
Chicago Hardwood Exchange. 


tion, who contented himself with a few words of greeting. 
In characteristically humorous way the toastmaster call- 


ed upon the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Defebaugh said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I had the very great pleas- 
ure of being in attendance upon your meeting in Cincinnati 
last May. On that occasion I was privileged to say a word 
about the Paris exposition then in prospect and in connec- 
tion with the work of which many of you are interested, 
particularly Mr. Bennett, president of the national associa- 
tion, who shouldered a oes deal of that work and officially 
had to do a great deal of it personally on this side and 
peta his honorable secretary on the other side. I had 
the pleasure of being at the exposition this summer and 
examining the exhibits, and I recently have word that your 
building may become a permanent part of the Paris expo- 
sition and its park, as negotiations are under way toward 
the purchase of the buildings which may tend towards its 
perpetuation as a part of the exposition, with ssibly the 
retention of some of the exhibits. I will say further with 
your permission and perhaps that of Mr. Penrod that I 
traveled with him in Kurope this summer with unqualified 
pleasure, with the exception perhaps of a little friction in 
the shape of a snore (laughter) which prevented my getting 
the rest I was accustomed to at home. He is, however, a 
delightful traveling companion, and after a few days of his 
company I was enabled to Le along very nicely, but after 
a short time he left me and turned me over to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Russe. I will confess that I was sick in 
bed when Mr. Penrod left me. (Laughter.) Through the 
kind offices of Mr. Russe I was renewed in health and sent 
on my way rejoicing. I do not know that there is anything 
particularly interesting to you that I can say about my 
trip in Europe or anything else except that I think we are 
in a measure astonished at the large attendance at the 
meeting today, a most healthy symptom, indicating that 
you have matters of importance sufficient to attract as 
large a crowd as might expected at the general meet- 
ing; and I want to comment on the fact that a large 
proportion of the increase in the meeting at this time was 
from the north, from whence in previous sessions the at- 
tendance has been comparatively light. Michigan, Minne- 
sota and the northwest generally have shown quite an 





MAX SONDHEIMER, 
An Ideal Toastmaster. 


interest and I hope that interest will increase and those 
from the north become more thoroughly identitied with your 
work. I would not like to touch upon the subject para- 
mount this afternoon because | feel that it might lead to 
a protracted debate. From the coming year 1 hope that 
your work will progress and that the big roll of your mem- 
bership will be increased materially and that you will 
consummate what you have set out to do, to have a national 
inspection which will be national in its name and in its 
application. (Applause.) 


C. A, Strode was called upon but excused himself after 
a few good natured allusions to the Cairo contingent, and 
was followed by a chorus rendered by a vociferously mu- 
sical crowd who were felicitously dubbed by the toastmas- 
ter the “Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange Quartet.” 
George Ohara, of Cairo, was called upon and said in part, 


I assure you that I owe many apologies for appearing 
here in response to the very elaborate introduction of my 
friend Sondheimer, and am certainly at a disadvantage 
in being placed in this position. I have only occasionally 
the pleasure of visiting Chicago and until this evening [| 
have always enjoyed my visits in this city. 1 was beguiled 
this evening immediately after the adjournment of the 
session of the National Hardwood Lumber Association by 
my friends Burgess, Thompson, Russe and other gentle- 
men at the hotel to spend an hour or two with them and 
of course as you will suspect I am a little bit shy of what 
I went over there with (iaughter). Consequently I am not 
in just as pleasant a mood or humor as | was when I last 
saw you. (Laughter.) I will say to you all frankly that 
I — not left any money in Chicago for this Memphis 
crowd. 

I came up here for an express purpose and left my 
family with the intention of attending a semi-annual meet- 
ing of the exchange to be held in Chicago. And of course 
at Cairo we recognize but two cities in the state and those 
are Cairo and Chicago. (Applause.) As a rule down in 
our country we call it Cairo first and Chicago second. 
(Laughter.) But we will call it a standoff and say there 
are two great cities in Illinois, Cairo and Chicago. We 
believe down our way that Cairo is the only city in the 
state entitled to a meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, but some of our friends living in Memphis 
and Cincinnati, Minneapolis and elsewhere have conceived 
the idea that Cairo is too small; not on the map, and that 
we are not entitled to have a meeting of the association 
held at Cairo. My friends, I want to say to you all right 
now that Cairo is probably the largest town on the map. 
That there is no other town. There is no other city that is 
as large of its size as Cairo. And when it comes to a 
hardwood proposition we are doing the business of the 
United States. ( Applause.) ae 

Mr. Ohara continued in the same strain, incidentally 
recognizing New England and some other sections as do- 
ing some hardwood business, but claiming that the busi- 
ness of the hardwood interest is concentrated in Cairo. 
And further he believes that everything that is done that 
contributes to the welfare of the North American con- 
tinent, to the welfare of the people of the world originates 
somewhere in the state of Illinois. Mr. Ohara continued: 

The association I think has failed to recognize ajil the 
credit that is due the press in connection with the success 
which has attended the business of ha lumber in 
the United States. (Applause.) The remarks of our friend 
Mr. Defebaugh and of Mr. Strode have all yy me 
very deeply and I want to call your attention the fact 
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that while we are individually and collectively building up 
a great interest and industry in the United States and 
taking a position far in advance of that of any other nation 
on the globe we are deeply indebted to the press of 
the United States for the success that has attended our 
efforts. The journals of the United States, particularly the 
lumber journals, are assisting us in molding sentiment which 
is prevalent abroad in all the nations of the world; which 
is bringing to the front the rules and regulations of our 
association and emphasizing the standing of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. I want to say that there is 
no proposition which has been presented to the world during 
modern times which has had more force than the proposi- 
tion presented by the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. I want to say to you that we have a measure, an 
interest, a poepensee, a question, paramount, to my 
mind, to any other question which has been submitted to 
the people of the world during modern times. (Applause 
and laughter.) It has been argued that the question of 
chickens, of eggs, of wheat, of corn is paramount. It was 
even said during the recent campaign that money was a 
parewenst issue, or that other issues were paramount. 
ut I want to say to you that the paramount question for 
our consideration is the hardwood lumber interest. (Ap- 
plause.) If we pursue in a consistent manner the lines 
that have been Jaid down for us during the existence of the 
National association this one proposition alone will attract 
to us more favorable attention than any other question that 
has been submitted to the people of the world. I thank you, 
gentlemen, for your kind attention. (Applause.) 


W. 8S. Johnson, of Milwaukee, Wis., contented himself 
in responding to a call by recounting his recent interest- 
ing experiences at Memphis, Tenn. 

President Witbeck, of the Chicago Association, was 
next called upon and said: 


When I learned several days ago that the association 
was to meet in Chicago 1 went to my friend Max and tried 
to persuade him to take the place of toastmaster, and he 
sala, “Now, Dick, you know that I can’t well talk more 
than three minutes without getting on the subject of bass- 
wood and the boys won't stand it.” (Laughter.) ‘Then 
I went to my friend Joe Schoen on the north side and he 
thought that possibly he might take the position and I[ 
really think he came prepared for it, because he is the 
only one present tonight who wears a dress suit. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

1 do not know that I could add anything to what has 
already been said. The Hardwood Lumber Exchange of 
Chicago appreciates the large attendance at this meeting. 
It was not anticipated that there would be nearly the num- 
ber that we have had with us. It shows that a great 
interest has been taken in the affairs of the association ; 
an interest that will develop to further the interests of 
the hardwood lumber business, not only of Wisconsin and 
the northwest but of the whole United States. I do not 
think there is any one thing that has come before the hard- 
wod people that has been of greater interest to the trade 
than the National Hardwood Lumber Association. ‘The 
development of this association has been wonderful; an or- 
ganization scarcely two and a half years old has accom- 
plished what it was predicted would never be accomplished, 
the uniformity of grades—we will not say uniformity of 
grades but of rules which today are recognized not only 
in our western markets but are recognized north, south, 
east and west, and as has already been said by the gen- 
tleman from Cairo, are being recognized beyond the con- 
fines of our own country. 1 feel for one thing that the 
introduction of our methods in foreign lands is one of the 
greatest things that has resulted from the National asso- 
ciation on account of the fact that we want all the trade 
we can get. Not only among ourselves, but particularly 
so from foreign countries. As an individual concern ours 
does not cater to the export trade, but we encourage it in 
every way that we can, believing that all lumber that goes 
abroad makes so many feet less to compete in this country, 
The broader our market the better it is for our industry. 
As has been stated by our friend from Cairo, | believe that 
the hardwood interest is one of the greatest interests in 
this country today and I believe further that the gentle- 
men who compose not only those who are present but who 
are interested otherwise in the hardwood business are 
equal to any class of business men on the face of the earth. 

The Chicago Hardwood Exchange has always taken a 
great interest in matters pertaining to the National asso- 
ciation and I think it always will. ‘The National associa- 
tion was formed here in Chicago and Chicago naturally 
must and does take a great interest in its affairs. We 
have just started on a career, gentlemen, which | believe 
will lead to much greater ends than we had in the past; 
much greater success. Altogether 1 think that the success 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association has never 
been equaled by that of any other organization in the trade 
heretofore and probably never will be again. (Applause.) 

We have much to thank our president, Mr. Bennett, for 
in the success thus far attained and also all the other 
officers of the association, as well as the individual members 
who have lent their time and energy toward building the 
association up. We have accomplished a great deal, gen- 
tlemen, but there is much more for us to do and I predict 
that if the members will continue the interest that they 
have shown in the past great prosperity will ensue not 
only for members of the association but for every lumber- 
man connected with it. (Applause.) 

The more vociferous than musical, improvised quartet 
sang “For He is a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

H. B. Lewis, of Elk Rapids, Mich., was introduced as 
one who was identified also with the iron business, and 
paid an eloquent tribute to the association and its object, 
concluding his remarks with a humorous illustration of 
what had preceded. 

The toastmaster’s introductory remarks were always 
characteristic of Max Sondheimer in that they scintil- 
lated with wit and humor, ‘The following is a fair 
example: 

Inasmuch, gentlemen, as you have been afforded the 
efforts of some of those who paramountly shine on the 
horizon of oratorical talent in the United States, I can 
hardly offer more for your delectation. But I have reserved 
for one of the last the best. We have with us a gentleman 
tonight,until now absolutely undiscovered. I have recently 
been advised by wire that he was offered $1,000 a week to 
appear on the vaudeville stage. (Applause.) Many of 
you may surmise, but I do not think any of you can guess 
correctly whom I have in mind—a gentleman who has 
traveled from New York to San Francisco and from Rain 
Lake to New Orleans without paying a cent—he walked. 
And why? Because every step is a treat and he enter- 
tains himself as he goes ome. (Laughter.) I have many 
times tonight been urged to have him address us. I said 
“No, keep him back; he is good.” I have now the pleasure 
of introducing to you a gentleman second only to myself. 
(Laughter. ) I will no longer prolong this anxiety; I 
want to introduce Mr. Lawrence, of Boston. 

Mr. Lawrence contented himself with a humorous reci- 
tation illustrative of negro financial acumen and repeat- 
edly declined with dignified energy requests for a cake 
walk. His effort was very well received. 

W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., arose to his feet amid 
applause in response to the toastmaster’s request, to ex- 
plain his status as a kicker, He referred to his efforts 
and those of Mr. Penrod as good Samaritans in connection 


with a brief indisposition of the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in Antwerp last summer. He recounted 
some of the interesting adventures of the trio in Europe 
and concluded his remarks by a comparison between the 
staying power of southern and Chicago lumbermen, to 
the detriment of the latter. 

C. D. Strode answered Mr. Russe’s attack on Chicago 
lumbermen by vigorously defending the latter. He said 
in part: 

I want to say that Mr. Russe has misrepresented us. 
When I go down to Memphis they double shift on me. I 


put one crowd to bed and then have to attend to another 
crowd. I just want to say something about Mr. Russe’s 


name : 
His father calls him William, 
His partner calls him Will; 
His wife, she calls him Willie, 
But the boys all call him Bill. 


The Rules in the East. 


M. M. Wall, surveyor general of the association, of 
Buffalo, was called upon and said: 


Gentlemen, you have all had a good time, but it is so 
late and I am so full of good things I can scarcely talk. 
It never has been my place to do much talking and my 
intention was to refer everything to Mr. F. H. Smith and 
ask him to explain to you what has been done in connection 
with our tour of inspection. I just have a telegram from 
his as follows: 

“Sr. Louis, Nov. 23.—M. M. Wall, Surveyor 
General, care Chicago Hardwood Exchange: 

Just arrived here from a trip and missed connec- 
tion. Sorry. I am more enthusiastic than ever. 
Good luck to you.” 

That was only two or three minutes ago, and inasmuch 
as I had everything ready for Mr. Smith to explain to 
you I had made up my mind not to say much. I have 
listened to ail the gocd stories about Chicago and Cairo 
as being the greatest places on earth, but there is one 
other piace greater than Chicago or Cairo, and while I 
am taiking about that I want to read to you a little com- 
munication 1 got from a little place on the map a few 
days ago which will perhaps explain itself: 

“New York Crry, Nov. 7.—M. M. Wall, Surveyor 
General, Buffalo: At a meeting of inspection 
committee held at the association rooms, No. 18 
Lroadway, on Thursday, November 2, the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the National rules of in- 
spection was considered and after due deliberation 
it was voted that no action be taken in regard to 
the request at the present time and that we adhere 
to the present rules. 

“Signed, Yours truly, 

“J. D. Crary, Secretary.” 

I spent only a little time in New York and 1 supposed it 
would be only a very short time when they would join 
with us in making the National inspection rules general, 
but you have all been aware that for the last six months 
or longer that has been a buyer's market and the people in 
the east have it in their minds that it is always going 
to be so. No man belonging to this association will ship 
a carload of lumber to New York without the inspection 
is agreed upon. If the lumbermen will stand by each other 
New York in a short time will be prepared to work with 
us on this question of national inspection. Just a week 
or so ago I had a call from one of the most prominent 
dealers in Canada—Toronto—and I talked with him about 
the question of inspection up there and asked him what 
rules they went by or under what system and he said 
that they had no system; they were all thinking of join- 
ing the National Hardwood Lumber Association and “it 
will be only a question of a few weeks before we will indorse 
the National rules bodily.” So we have practically every 
market in the United States of any account, from the 
lumber exchanges of Baltimore as far as Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg—Philadelphia is really with us, although she has not 
passed the resolution—but we have Baltimore and a 
thing east and south of that, so at present we have only 
Boston and New York to line up, and I have every assur- 
ance from some of our members from those districts that 
they have nothing really against us at Boston; and we 
have to let them handle them in their own way. I be- 
lieve that we have every confidence in Mr. Lawrence and 
that he will bring Boston with us in a short time. Then it 
is New York against the field after that. (Applause.) 


John W. Dickson, of Memphis, Tenn., expressed the 
thanks of the Memphis contingent for the hospitality 
shown them and proposed a toast to the Chicago Hard- 
wood Exchange, which was drunk standing. 


The toastmaster—Just one moment in my own behalf. 
This is a matter in which I take pride and pleasure. 
Apropos of the remarks just made by Mr. Wall I want to 
call your attention to a statement that I made at the 
incipiency of this organization, and that was that if 
those men who manufacture, those men who sell the com- 
modity combine and regulate the inspection and price, those 
men who buy it must submit to it. Compared to this 
western country the south—and I say it to you gentlemen 
without any attempt at flattery—at no time in the history 
of his country did the southern part of it stand nearer 
to the threshold of the promised prosperity than it stands 
today. And I believe and believe honestly that in all the 
good that is and all the good that can come to this country 
in the years to come the southern part will enjoy the 
greater part, inasmuch as it is the best part of the country, 
a more fertile country, blessed with land so rich that by 
simply tickling it it will produce anything that man needs 
to sustain life. You men who produce in the south, we 
men who make in the west and those fellows who use in the 
east will have to submit to the dictation of our proposition 
and they will have nothing to do but buy from us because 
they must. * * Let New York come in if it will; 
if not let it take what it must. 


Mr. Lewis made a further appeal for support for the 
officers, and President Witbeck, of the Chicago exchange, 
made the closing address. He said: 


Members of the National association, before making a 
few closing remarks I would call your attention to the 
remarks just made by Mr. Lewis and if possible try to 
impress them upon your mind. ‘The National association 
has accomplished great results so far, and, as I said a 
short time ago, I believe the National association has met 
with greater success as an organization than any other 
association ever organized in any place in the same length 
of time. This success has a or wholly been due to 
the noble support given by the members to its officers. 
You must remember that the officers elected from the pres- 
ident down are simply in their positions to express your 
opinions and wishes and what is desired to be accom- 
plished for the association and its aims, Your support is 
needed now by the officers of this association just as much 
as it ever was; and I hope you will keep it in mind, every 
one of you, and prea it wherever you go that the National 
association is the best association of its kind. It is in 
the interests of the lumber business and should be sup- 
ported by every lumberman, whether dealer, manufacturer 
or otherwise. : 

Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your attendance 
at this meeting. ‘The lumbermen of Chicago feel pleased 
to see yuu here and see you so thoroughly enjoy yourselves, 
as we believe you have done. In a little less than six 
months we will have what we consider a great honor—we 


will entertain you again, and we shall endeavor to do so 
nicely so that you may go away thoroughly satisfied with 
Chicago lumbermen. Again I thank you. (Applause.) 


The banquet closed at 9:30 p. m. with three cheers 
given by the visitors for their hosts of Chicago. 


Those in Attendance. 


Allen, J. D., jr., J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Barnaby, C. H., Greencastle, Ind. 
ne ~~ toe 8., J. P. Walter Lumber Company, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
Bolton, J. D., Chicago. . 
Burgess, George, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
Blauvelt, W. C., Chicago. 
Bonsack, W. A., Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bailey, William C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bennett, W. A., Bennett & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Buckley, James, Brookville, Ind. 
Cameron, Cameron Lumber Company, Central Lake, Mich. 
Culver, W. 'T., J. S. Stearns, Ludington, Mich. 
Clark, David F., Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cross, C. L., Southern Cypress Company, a 
nee, M., Grund, Gillett & Cunningham, Boyne City, 
cn, 
Carrier, C. M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cooper, James, Briggs & Cooper Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Christianson, Charles, Manistee, Mich. 
we ated BE. C., Bowman Lumber Company, St. Albans, 
. Va. 
Clancy, William, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 
7 Darnell, W. T., I. M. Darnell & Son Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Dickson, John W., E. T. Bennett & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Edwards, 1. L., Dayton; Ohio. 
Fathauer, Theodore, Chicago. 
— EK. J., N. C. Foster Lumber Company, Fairchild, 
Ss. 
Goodlander, E. E., Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Garrott, A. B., W. W. Garrott, Frankfort, Ind. 
on J. Watt, Graham Lumber Company, Cincinnati, 
iio. 
Gunderson, 8S. T., S. T. Gunderson & Co., Chicago. 
Heath, Edward, Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 
Hiscock, J. » Minneapolis Furniture Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Hopkins, George W., Bear Lake, Mich. 
Hostler, 8. P. C., Kirk-Christy Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Johnson, George F., Quinnesec Log & Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
wee W. S., South Arm Lumber Company, Milwaukee, 
s. 
Johnson, F. L., jr., Johnson & Edwards, Chicago. 
Kelly, W. N., Kelly Shingle Company, Traverse City, Mich. 
King, W. O., W. O. King & Co., Chicago. 
Leslie, Guilford, Michigan City. 
Lewis, H. B., Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids, Mich. 
Lawrence, frank W., Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass. 
Lesh, L. B., Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Miller, Milton, Miller Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Miller, Charles, Miller Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Moberly, BW. E., BE. BE. Moberly & Co., Chicago. 
Nixon, H. M., H. M. Nixon Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Newport, J. k., deputy chief inspector, Chicago. 
Ohara, George E., DeMontcourt & Ohara, Cairo, II. 
Ott, John F., John F. Ott & Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Penrod, J. N., Des Moines Lumber Company, Kansas City, 


Richmond, Park, Hayden Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Russe, W. H., Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
Rath, William, Rath & Cartier, Ludington, Mich. 
Rust, A. J., Rust-Owen Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Roeder, Michael, Chicago. 

és ns. John D., Thompson & Bonnell Lumber Company, 
1icago. 
Sondheimer, Max, E. Sondheimer Company, Chicago. 
Southgate, F. P., Forest Lumber Compan’ Chicago. 
Stockwell, M. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FR mg Joseph M., Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, 
nicago. 
=. al aes prates styrene Pemeany, Cairo, Ill. 
Stadden, B. W., Lumbermen’s Credit Association, i P 
Stone, R. R., Frank B. Stone, Chicago. ripe. 
FS pnmemens ee * a vs Memphis, Tenn. 

ompson, B. R., Thompson onnell L 

Grand Rapids, Mich. ” Weenie tie 
Thompson, 

aes, Tenn. 
Thamer, George H., Empire Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Trainor, J. W., Hayden Bros. Lumber Combaie, Clases. 
Vinnedge, A. R., Vinnedge Bros., Chicago. 
Wolf, Clarence, Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 
Westendarp, W., - McCausland Lumber Company, 


Chicago. 
Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 


. J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, 


Witbeck, R. T. 


oan - M., Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buf- 


White, W. H., William H. White & Co. 
Wagstaff, W.'J., Oshkosh, Wis. 5 ae Snes Sen. 
Witkowski, I., Chicago. 


POPPI II III 


NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


A meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at the West hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on Tuesday, December 4. The business 
session will be called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. and the 
banquet will be given at 8 p. m., followed by a high 
class entertainment as well as by a toast program. 
The Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
18 a very prosperous organization and is established 
on different lines from most associations of the sort, 
inasmuch as it includes among its membership not 
only manufacturers and dealers in lumber but con- 
sumers as well. Its president is M. H. Coolidge, of 
Minneapolis; its vice president, B. H. Stein, of Glen- 
wood, Wis.; its treasurer, C. F. Osborne, Minneapolis, 
and its secretary, John F. Hayden, of Minneapolis. Its 
membership embraces the trade of northwestern Wis- 
consin as well as of Minnesota. Minneapolis is the 
originator and most perfect exemplar of the combined 
banquet and vaudeville character of the entertainment 
which last winter was so prominent a feature in lumber 
association meetings. Those who attend this meeting— 
and every member of the trade in the territory is 
invited to do so, the only requirement being that they 
shall become members of the association if they are not 
so already—are assured of a glorious time as well a3 
a profitable meeting. There are various matters which 
will come up for discussion in connection with the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, with which 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumber Asociation 18 
affiliated, that will repay attendance. 








A. D. Olis, of Unadilla, N. Y., is about to apply 
for a patent on a lath making machine, so constructed 
that it can be attached to a board edger. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


H. W. Wright, of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, 
Merrill, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

E. C. Finkbine, of Des Moines, Iowa, well known in 
the retail trade of that state, was a recent Chicago vis- 
itor, 

H. N. Hovey and J. H. McCracken, of Muskegon, Mich., 
prominent lumbermen, were in the city on Tuesday of this 
week, 

C. C. Barker, one of the leading men of the Saginaw 
bay district in Michigan with headquarters in Bay City, 
was a recent visitor in the city. 

Jacob Slimmer, the well known Wisconsin hardwood 
authority, with headquarters at Wausau, visited in Chi- 
cago a day or two during the past week. 

C. C. Yawkey,,of Wausau, Wis., manager of the 
Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, that state, 
visited Chicago this week, accompanied by his family. 

F. F. Nicola, of the Nicola Bros. Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., a leading wholesale lumber concern of the east, was 
a guest at the Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednes- 
day last. 

M. Eastman, of Platteville, Wis., and E. R. Elliott, of 
Madison, Wis., the component parts of the Morton & 
Edgar Lumber Company, of Platteville, were in Chicago 
on ‘Tuesday last. 

David Whitney, jr., a millionaire lumberman of 
Detroit and one of the wealthiest men of that city, is 
thought to be dying of a complication of heart disease 
and kidney trouble. Mr. Whitney is 70 years of age. 

F. H. Atwood, of the F. E. Creelman Lumber Com- 
pany, Cairo, Ill., was a visitor in the city on Monday 
last. The company is an extensive handler of hardwoods 
and Mr. Atwood says that the demand has improved 
materially of late, 

December 1 the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company, Limited, succeeded to the business and prov- 
ince of the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, of New 
Orleans, La. . Presumably the change was made to make 
the name of the company conform more closely to its 
objects, as we understand there is no change in officers, 
location or otherwise. 

Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, has been up north for some days past looking after 
the extensive interests of the company in the Duluth 
district and around Lake Superior. The mill in which 
the company is interested, at Hibbing, Minn., operated 
by the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, was shut down 
November 10 with a cut of 9,000,000 feet to its credit. 
The company is already engaged in logging and intends 
to put in about 10,000,000 feet this winter. 

F. W. Pettibone, of the Kingston Lumber Company, 
Laurel, Miss., was in the city this week and called upon 
the LuMBERMAN. He reports a satisfactory condition 
of trade in the yellow pine business, with the exception 
that values are not where they ought to be considering 
the material and the corresponding 9 of the lum- 
ber. He says the development of business owing to 
increased population is one of the noticeable features 
of southern development at this time. 


Reed S. Edgerton, eastern representative of Carstens 
& Earles, Incorporated, lumber and shingle manufactur- 
ers, of Seattle, Wash., was a welcome visitor at the 
office of the LUMBERMAN on Tuesday of this week. Mr. 
Edgerton has recently been in the east, where he reported 
a good trade. He states that the shingle demand is just 
now taking care of itself, being considerably heavier 
than the mills are able to supply promptly. In conse- 
quence of this shingle prices are firming up perceptibly. 


C. Gerber and E. Kempf, of Fremont, Mich., two well 
known lumbermen, were in Chicago this week, and called 
upon the LuMBERMAN, They left on Tuesday night for 
the Pacific coast, where they are looking up some timber 
investments. They will spend quite a little time in the 
Puget sound country, and hope to find something suitable 
for them. Mr. Gerber is one of the firm of D. Gerber’s 
Sons, of Fremont, who in addition to a bark and lumber 
business are extensive tanners. Mr. Gerber reported 


hemlock bark averaging about $4.75 a cord at Traverse 
City and in Kalkaska county. 

Sidney D. Smith, of the Hamilton Lumber Company, 
Hamilton, N. Y., was in Chicago this week, and while 
here visited at the office of his favorite newspaper, the 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Smith operates a quite extensive 
planing mill and sash and door factory in connection 
with his lumber business at Hamilton and is a user of 
machinery manufactured by Greenlee Bros. & Co., of this 
city, and his visit here was for the purpose of seeing that 
firm about some additional machinery, repairs etc. He 
says that he has had a good season of trade in his town 
and neighborhood this season and considers prospects 
altogether favorable for the future. 


H. 8. McGavic, who represents the Morgan Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and Chicago west of the Mississippi 
river, was in Chicago this week. He reports an excel- 
lent trade in his territory and that the Morgan Com- 
pany has been making rapid gains there. Mr. McGavic 
resides at Ottumwa, Iowa, and he brought with him 
into the LUMBERMAN office Philip Duffy, a lumber 
dealer in Ottumwa. Trade has been excellent in Ot- 
tumwa this year and its dealers have been looking for- 
ward to an exceptionally prosperous business next year, 
as manufacturing industries are increasing rapidly in 
that town. 

D. G. Saunders of the Buckner-Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago, was a visitor 
to this city on Wednesday and called upon the Lum- 
BERMAN. Mr. Saunders reports that his company is hav- 
ing an excellent volume ot business in timber and lum- 
ber land, in both yellow pine and cypress; that the bor- 
ders of the territory in which they distribute are gradu- 
ally widening and that the world is entirely kindly in 
its dealings with that firm. Mr. Saunders, as we are 
privately advised, is also fortunate in investments in 
the California oil district, and we will be quite as happy 
as he is if in the experiences of the next tew months or 
years there will be a second Rockefeller in the field 
- that his plain, every day name will be D. G. Saun- 

ers, 

The many friends among the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Cad H. Beale, the well known southern 
representative of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, will 
regret to learn that his 17-year-old son, Mallory Beale, 
was killed upon Saturday, November 24, by an intimate 
friend through the accidental discharge of a firearm. 
This bereavement is one which will fall very hard upon 
Mr. Beale, who had more than ordinary parental attec- 
tion for his children, and he will have the sympathy of 
many hundreds and thousands of people in the south, 
where he is very widely known and highly respected. 
His own genial nature has done much in the past to 
lighten the burdens of other people, who only regret 
that in this hour of trial they can offer him nothing 
more satisfactory than their sincere sympathy. 

The Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau, Wis., 
is a well known manufacturer of rotary cut veneers for 
the trade, but it is noted that the company is enlarging 
its business by adding a department for the manufac- 
ture of built-up veneered panel stock for the furniture 
trade, etc. J. A. Underwood, president and general 
manager of the company, said in a recent interview that 
his company believed there was not only an opening for 
such a product but that it would be an economical 
advantage, inasmuch as material could properly be 
utilized that otherwise would be almost worthless. A 
special plant such as has been provided, with special 
machinery and other facilities, will enable the company 
to manufacture such stock cheaper than could be done 
by consumers of veneers and, furthermore, by making 
it a specialty the company is enabled to make a quality 
of product that is hard to equal. Recent samples sent 
to England demonstrated that these glued-up panels 
would stand heat and a reasonable degree of moisture, 
and therefore thé company is embarking in the export 
as well as the domestic trade. It manufactures red oak, 
ash, elm, birch, maple etc. and expects still further to 
increase its facilities in this line. 





Mr. Gilbert of Beaumont. 


John N. Gilbert, general manager of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex., and the Nona Mills 
Company, of Leesville, La., was a recent .visitor in 
Chicago and honored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a 
call. Mr. Gilbert reports a satisfactory state of affairs 
in the southwest as far as lumber production is con- 
cerned, the two mills of his company making their 
usual quantity of stock, but referred to the car short- 
age as an unfavorable feature, and limiting the move- 
ment of lumber has had some effect in stimulating 
prices. His company produces large quantities of yard 
stock and is well and favorably known throughout the 
west and south, while at the same time it is a large 
producer of timbers, ties etc., for railroad trade, and 
has a large business of that character, the branch office 
in Chicago, in charge of William Dixon, serving well 
the interests of the company in this locality. Mr. 
Gilbert prophesies an improvement in the Neches 
river, which will ultimately make Beaumont a deep 
water point of great value. Congressman Cooper, rep- 
resenting that district in Washington, has interested 
himself in behalf of the improvement of the Neches, 
and as he is one of the most aggressive and successful 
representatives on the floor of congress it is hoped and 
expected that Beaumont and the vast territory back of 
it which seeks to use the Neches river for freighting 
purposes will receive favor at the hands of congress. 

The writer remembers to have —_ from Beaumont to 
Sabine Pass via steamer on the Neches, some years ago, 


under the chaperonage of Mr, Gilbert, when by reason 
of high winds and frequent sand bars in that stream 


and the intervening lakes between Beaumont and the 
gulf, we were blown high and dry on a bar and can- 
pelled to remain there for twenty-four hours until the 
winds changed their velocity and the waters resumed 
their normal channels, and were thus enabled to con- 
tinue our pilgrimage. The LumMBERMAN therefore hopes 
that the day will speedily come when the waterways of 
the south will receive that attention which always has 
been given the waterways of the north. 





A Rogue in the Toils. 


The Predicament of One Horton, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—His Numerous Mythical Companies and Some 
of his Victims—The National Wholesalers’ 
Vigorous Prosecution. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 24.—While the majority of 
lumber dealers in this vicinity have much to give thanks 
for, in that prices are firm and on the rise and prospects 
for a good winter and spring trade are excellent, there is 
one “lumber dealer” who may not be expected to spend 
a pleasant Thanksgiving, and he is Charles G. Horton, 
who was arrested again last Friday, this time by a post- 
office inspector, and the charge upon which he was 
arraigned before a United States commissioner was that 
of having used the mails for fraudulent purposes. A cir- 
cular that he had sent out under the name of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Company to a man in Canajoharie, 
New York state, was the basis. The commissioner held — 
him in $1,500 bail for examination on Friday of this 
week and bail was furnished. It is only a week or so ago 
that Horton pleaded not guilty in the court of general 
sessions, and he was out on $500 bail until that case 
should be reached. In the present case the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is again the 
prosecutor, and the work which his attorney, John J. 
McKelvey, has done is worthy of all praise. In the cir- 
cular disseminated by Horton it is stated that the Con- 
solidated Lumber Company was incerporated in 1881, 
and that its capital stock is $20,000. The postoffice 
inspectors learned that the company was never incorpo- 
rated; that there is no such company except in name; 
and that scores of dealers in various states had written 
letters to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation stating that they had shipped to Horton many 
carloads of lumber and had never received any payment 
for it, 

According to Mr. McKelvey, Horton’s career has 
extended over a period of five or six years, during which 
time he has done business under four different names. 
It is estimated by the lawyer that the value of the lumber 
shipped to Horton and never paid for is probably $50,000. 
Mr. McKelvey gave an account of Horton’s alleged deal- 
ings yesterday afternoon. He said: 

Five or six years ago Horton started in business under 
the name of J. W. Martin & Co. Later he became the Man- 
hattan Lumber Company, then the Consolidated Lumber & 
Storage Company, and finally the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany. In 1894, when he was working under the name of 
the third concern mentioned, he got a certificate of incor- 
poration. Then the people whom he was swindling began 
to make complaints, and he dropped out of the name of his 
company the words “and Storage.” Since then he has had 
no articles of incorporation, and his latest concern has not 
even the semblance of legality. 

In Horton’s circular it is announced that the president 
of the company is J. A. Van Sicklen and the secretary 
J. L. Ringheim. Both of these names are suspicious. One 
of the papers submitted to the United States district 
attorney is an affidavit signed by a Brooklyn glue dealer, 
J, J. Ringheim, who declares that Horton offered him $10 
for the use of his name as an official of the company. 
He says that he refused the offer and further swears that 
a certain J. A. Van Sicklen was present at the interview 
between himself and Horton, and that this Van Sicklen 
accepted a like amount of money for becoming president 
of the concern.. Mr. McKelvey has been looking for Van 
Sicklen, but has not yet located him. 

Horton has a diminutive office at 73 Bedford avenue, 
Brooklyn, with a small yard at the rear of it. The 
policy of the concern was to sell lumber as fast as it 
was received, having it sent direct from the railroad 
terminal to the firms to which it was sold. Among these 
firms are M. Mosson & Bro., of Brooklyn, L. E. Lasher, 
of 41 Eleventh avenue, and C. R. Partridge, of Twenty- 
ninth street and Eleventh avenue. To them was con- 
signed most of the lumber which Horton received, but 
there were many other dealers to whom occasional sales 
were made. 

There are in the possession of the Nationa] Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association nearly 100 letters from men 
who claimed to have been victimized. Each of these 
dealers shipped to Horton from one to twelve cars within 
the last few months. Suddeth & Bailey, of Welch, 
W. Va., sent twelve carloads, and it was through a visit 
of a member of that firm to this city that the investiga- 
tion into Horton’s affairs was begun. Among others who 
are said to be victims are: Ferninand Potter, H. Gilbert 
and L. H. Cole, of New York state; the Standard Lumber 
Company, of West Virginia; Dimension Hardwood Com- 
pany, of Illinois; Lutterbein & Kattman, of Ohio; J. C. 
Duell and 8. S. Barnes, of Pennsylvania; G. B. H. Slat- 
tings, of Lewisberg, N. C., and Levi Ferrill, of Kentucky. 

Daniels & Co., bankers, of 6 Wall street, are named 
in Horton’s circular as his references. When Mr. Daniels 
was asked about the matter he expressed surprise at the 
arrest of Horton and said that he had recommended the 
man, and that previous to doing so he had made such 
inquiries as to Horton’s character as to convinee him that 
the latter was trustworthy. 

Horton’s circular is described by those who have read 
it as a masterpiece of skilful wording. “Always remem- 
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ber,” reads one paragraph, “that, after arrival of stock, 
deliveries cannot be made in a day. Your confidence in 
your commission men should be such as would lead you 
to believe that no unnecessary delay will be allowed.” 

Mr. McKelvey says: 

Of all the people who have shipped their lumber to this 
man, not one has ever received his money, as far as I know. 
The men with whom he dealt did not have the means, most 
of them, to come to the city and prosecute their complaints. 
At last, however, we found that he was mailing these circu- 
lars and got hold of one of them. Then I secured all these 
letters from dealers he had swindled in different parts of 
the country, and a few days ago I placed the matter io the 
hands of the post office authorities. 

Thus far it is a conservative statement to make that 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
spent fully $500 in its efforts either to reform Horton, 
put him behind the bars, or force him to give up his 
practices here by jumping his bail. Detectives have been 
tracking him for days, every stick of lumber consigned 
to him has been traced the moment it arrived in this 
market, and nothing has been left undone to draw the 
meshes of the law tightly about him. About twenty-three 
carloads of lumber were held up to obtain the necessary 
evidence. 

It is probable that even more trouble awaits Horton. 
He has been doing business as the Consolidated Lumber 
Company, which is not incorporated so far as can be 
learned, and this offense, according to the laws of 1900, 
which went into effect on September 1, is that of doing 
business under a fictitious name. This is a violation of 
the state law, so that with city, state and federal 
authorities all after him Horton is booked for a pleasant 
time, 





A NEW FACTOR IN YELLOW PINE. 
The wisdom of living a strenuous life, which has been 
so fully discussed in the press lately, is well exemplified 
in the careers of the men who have just organized the 


est in Louisiana, and early in the current year was cut- 
ting 85,000 feet of lumber a day. The entire plant, mill, 
location and timber is without doubt destined to be a 
prosperous institution and the originators and con- 
structors are entitled to great credit for the success of 
their undertaking. The name of the company was later 
changed to that of the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Limited, and in the fall of this year Mr. Gunton ac- 
cepted an offer for his stock and retired, and the Gunton 
Lumber Company now organized is the result. 

T. M. McGill, treasurer of the company, was a former 
newspaper man, having been connected with the Railway 
Age and Railway Review, of this city. He has an ex- 
tended acquaintance among railway officials and is one 
of the few newspaper men who have deserted the news- 
paper business to their own profit. He has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gunton for the past eight years in the 
latter’s various enterprises, having had charge of the 
finances and yard management, and is equally capable 
as buyer, seller or accountant. 

Phil W. Huston, secretary, has been identified with the 
lumber interest since boyhood. As a youth he was 
capably tutored by his uncle, George H. Park, of the old 
house of Park & Soper, the predecessors of the present 
Soper Lumber Company. On the retirement of Mr. Park 
from business he entered the employ of Bryant Bros., 
retail lumbermen at Oak Park, and later became secre- 
tary of the F. M. Ellis Company, of the same place. 
While secretary of this company the opportunity was 
afforded him of getting a thorough insight into the 
manufacture of all kinds of lumber into building mate- 
rial. In 1896 he formed a connection with Mr. Gunton 
and has been a complete success as buyer and seller, and 
rounded out his career in managing the construction of 
one of the best saw mills in the south. Mr. Huston is a 
son-in-law of A. C. Bird, third vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. 

Such, briefly, is the his- 
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Gunton Lumber Company, of this city. What they have 
done and what they will do also refutes the wailings of 
the croakers abroad in the land who delight in claiming 
that the day for a young man to be successful has 
passed, 

On November 23 the Gunton Lumber Company, of 
this city, was incorporated under the laws of Illinois, 
the incorporators being William M. Gunton, Thomas M. 
McGill and Phil W. Huston, all of Chicago. While the 
incorporated name is slightly changed from that under 
which they heretofore have appeared before the trade, it 
will be none the less gratifying to their many patrons 
and friends to know that the former personnel of the 
company is practically retained. 

W. M. Gunton, president of the company, is one of 
the oldest of the younger generation of Chicago lumber- 
men and, as is the history of nearly all of the success- 
ful men in the lumber trade, commenced work on the 
dock. From the dock in Chicago to the woods of the 
north consumed a number of his earlier years, and when 
next heard from he was manager of the Duluth Lumber 
Company. When the South Branch Lumber Company 
was the wonder of the lumber industry in this country 
Mr. Gunton was one of the important factors in its suc- 
cess. Leaving the latter company in 1892, he entered 
into a partnership with several of his co-workers in the 
South Branch Lumber Company, and after a successful 
career of two years’ duration with this combination he 
withdrew, and in 1894 organized the firm of W. M. Gun- 
ton & Co. As employees he had associated with him 
Messrs. McGill and Huston, and by their combined labors 
the business rapidly increased from year to year. Some 
of these years were among the darkest known in Ameri- 
can industry, and many of the firms in the lumber dis- 
trict labored hard to keep their capital unimpaired, but 
for the concern referred to each year proved more profit- 
able than its predecessor. 

In the spring of 1899 Mr. Gunton foresaw that it was 
becoming harder to maintain the stocks of northern 
lumber which he had been accustomed to carry and 
decided to investigate the south country. To think is to 
act with him and within a few months he had purchased 
a mill site and one of the finest tracts of timber in 
Louisiana. The W. M. Gunton Lumber Company, Ltd., 
was immediately organized, the Chicago yard discon- 
tinued and Mr. Gunton and Mr, Huston went south, the 
latter as manager of the new construction work and 
plant, while Mr. McGill remained in Chicago in charge 
of the company’s affairs at this point. 

The mill was erected as planned, being one of the larg- 


tory of the three men who 
have organized the Gunton 
Lumber Company. In this 
organization Mr. Gunton 
has appreciated the services 
and abilities of his co-work- 
ers, and as a believer in the 
“open door” policy has giv- 
en them the opportunity to 
subscribe for half of the 
company’s stock, he retain- 
ing the other half. The cap- 
ital stock of the company 
has been fully paid up in 
cash and it is now prepared 
to do business with its cof- 
fers full to repletion and an 
abundance of matured expe- 
rience, 

The company will make a 
specialty of manufacturing 
and wholesaling yellow pine 
lumber and will add other 
woods as the demand justi- 
fies. Agreeable connections 
have already been made with a few mills in the south, 
and the company expects within the next few weeks to 
consummate several trades which are in abeyance which 
will insure a constant supply and gratify all who 
delight in prompt shipments. 
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ured by the companies in which Mr. Mortenson is a 
leading factor. ‘limber is getting somewhat scarce in 
the Wisconsin valley, and operations by the present 
scale are not likely to be continued very long at Wau- 
sau, but at the other points there is enough in sight 
for quite a number of years. In addition to these 
manufacturing institutions Mr. Mortenson is interested 
in the Wausau Land & Improvement Company, organ- 
ized in 1899, with Alexander Stewart, president; Jacob 
Mortenson, vice president; R. E. Parcher, treasurer, 
and Walter Alexander, secretary. This company has 
timberland in Minnesota within twenty miles of the 
Tower operation. During the present year was organ- 
ized the Tower Land & Improvement Company, with 
headquarters at Tower. Of this company Mr. Morten- 
son is president, 

In tracing the record of Mr. Mortenson’s operations 
we have neglected his retail interests. We spoke of his 
beginning in a retail yard at Fayette, Mo., and of the 
firm of Mortenson & Edgar at Galesburg, Ill. In 1885 
was formed the firm of Mortenson & Hennegar, with a 
lumber yard in Waterloo and Valley, Neb. Selling out 
in 1891 they started a yard at Greenville, Ill., under the 
firm name of H. B. Henneger & Co. Another lumber 
concern, mainly retail in its operations, was the Western 
Lumber Company, of Deane Bluffs, Iowa. This was 
started by Mr. Mortenson in 1886 in conjunction with 
Louis Hammer. They sold out to the J. H. Queal Lum- 
ber Company two years ago. As a retailer Mr. Mor- 
tenson was a member of the old National Association 
of Lumber Dealers, the first association of retail lumber 
dealers ever organized, though it was closely followed 
by the Union association and others. 

In addition to his lumber business Mr. Mortenson is 
a director in the Avenue State bank, in Oak Park, III, 
and owns stock in a couple of other banks. 

Mr. Mortenson some years ago removed his residence 
from Wausau to Evanston, IIl., and more lately to Oak 
Park, Ill. He made this removal from Wausau partly 
because of the special advantages, educational and 
otherwise, of those beautiful Chicago suburbs and partly 
because he expected to become heavily interested in 
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southern timber. Mr. Mortenson in his religious affil- 
iations is a Presbyterian, and has been an elder in the 
Presbyterian church at Wausau. He has three children 
by his present wife, and one son, Harold, by a former 
wife. This son, aged 20, is now in his senior year in 
Central college, at Fayette, Mo. 
BBP PILI III II SF 

The 8. A, Woods Machine Company, of Boston, Mass., 
has lately shipped to Mississippi the largest timber sizer 
ever made by that concern. The machine is an 8-roll 
one weighing about 30,000 pounds and planes 30 inches 
wide, 24 inches thick and four sides, being adapted to 
planing timber from 1 inch to 24 inches. The company 
has also furnished a complete outfit for a box factory 
for E. C. Smith & Co., at Greenpoint, Long Island. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The week has been characterized by a growing steadi- 
ness in the lumber market, a much greater volume of 
inquiry and, considering the season, a heavier volume 
of shipments. It is not to be expected that the actual 
movement of lumber will increase from now on, but rela- 
tively it may aud probably will. The better class of 
buyers, those who watch current market developments 
closely, are buying to some extent for immediate ship- 
ment in advance of their needs. In some sections of 
the country there is decided activity among heavy hard- 
wood consumers. Many retailers of building lumber 
are anticipating the future to the extent of laying in a 
few cars of yard stock, and wholesalers are doing what 
they can so late in the season to even up their assort- 
ments. But after all the most notable feature of the 
situation is the active inquiry and the hopeful feeling, 
presaging a heavy demand for and movement of lum- 
ber when the proper season shall arrive. 

* * * 


In spite of the lateness of the season the movement 
of building lumber of the various sorts is probably 
about as large as it has been any time this year. The 
favorable weather for building during most of the fall 
continued consumption on a large scale and to a later 
date than usual, which under the low stock conditions 
prevailing, coupled with some buying for the future, has 
made a very satisfactory business. Furthermore, it is 
evident that there will be a good deal more construction 
carried on during the winter than a year ago. The 
south of course is a leader in winter construction, but 
in all the northern cities more or less building is done 
practically the year around, and there will be more of 
that class of construction this winter than usual. So 
many builders have delayed operations that, now they 
have some assurance of the future, they are disposed to 
go ahead regardless, as far as possible, of the season. 

* n * 








All industrial interests of the country are in such 
hopeful mood and feel so certain that at least another 
year of prosperity is before them that more active buy- 
ing at an early date is to be expected. Consumers of 
raw material all believe that their needs will be large, 
and, thinking that prices are at the bottom and that the 
tendency hereafter will be upward, they are inclined to 
anticipate their needs in purchases for either imme- 
diate or future delivery. ‘This strengthening tendency 
has already been seen in lumber. 

* te * 


White pine has not notably advanced, because it 
heretofore has sold at something like its proper figures, 
although there is seen less cutting of prices than there 
has been. A good deal of unloading was done during the 
summer and early fall, and now the developments of. 
the season have convinced every one that the stock of 
white pine lumber is to be inadequate for the demand 
of the winter, spring and early summer. In yellow pine 
there is a smaller number of those who are offering 
prices below the lists and the trade is gradually coming 
into line with the July 18 list, which will probably soon 
be the standard to be maintained until the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in the third week of January. Western hemlock is 
still weak and prices are altogether lower than are justi- 
fied by those asked for its chief competitors, but in the 
east hemlock is firm at full values. Eastern spruce is 
growing stronger constantly, with higher prices being 
asked. In fact, there is considerable criticism by buyers 
on what they choose to consider the radical attitude of 
the spruce producers. North Carolina pine is firm and 
there is a better tone to the market for all manufact- 
urers’ lumber—that which goes into railroad and car 
factory use and which finds its place in the general 
industries. 

* * * 

The close of the sawing season in white pine and 
the scattering figures that are available as to the year’s 
output lead to the conclusion that the cut of 1900 has 
been decidedly below that of the previous year. ‘The 
result has been a disappointment to the manufacturers, 
who had hoped to turn out a much larger amount of 
lumber, They felt confident of being able to dispose of 
as large an output as they could make as readily as 
smaller one, and they see in recent developments nothing 
to change their opinion but rather to re-enforce it. Lut 
the cutting season is over and nothing can be added to 
the present stock except the output of winter mills, 
which are not sufficiently numerous in the white pine 
country materially to affect the situation. There 18 
a sizable stock left over at the Lake Superior mills, con- 
siderable of it unsold, but shipments have, it is esti- 
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mated, amounted during the season to about 900,000,000 
feet of lumber, only 125,000,000 less than the phenom- 
enal shipments of last year. Wholesalers on the lower 
lakes are inclined to regret that they did not take better 
advantage of comparatively low prices and low freight 
rates during the summer season and push forward a 
larger amount of stock than now they can have for 
their winter trade. At the foot of Lake Erie there is a 
decided shortage of lumber, or will be if the winter 
trade shall develop anything like its expected pro- 
portions. 

In the hardwood trade there is on the whole a de- 
cidedly improved tone. Boston advices are to the ef- 
fect that New England is still buying sluggishly, but 
that in spite thereof prices are being fairly main- 
tained by the dealers. A change is noted in the tone 
of our Buffalo advices in regard to the hardwood situa- 
tion. Demand is decidedly stronger and quartered oak, 
which has been in apparent over supply, is said to be 
scarce in that market. There is a strong feeling in 
implement and wagon stock lumber due to the belief 
that a prosperous year is ahead of manufacturers in 
these lines and to the buying that already has been 
done by a good many of the factories and to the many 
inquiries that are now coming from them. 

* * * 


Hardwood stocks on hand are rather light and the 
indications are that they will not be soon brought up 
by the operations of the mills. The weather has been 
‘and is rather unfavorable to logging operations, and 
although recent tides have brought down poplar logs, 
many have been turned loose by breaking booms. There 
have been quite heavy losses within the last week or 
two in the south and for a good while past logging con- 
ditions have been unfavorable. In the cottonwood dis- 
trict, especially, very little has been done in the way 
of logging of late, owing to high water, which made it 
impossible for many operators to get into the woods. 
Consequently, though cottonwood lumber is coming for- 
ward fairly well to round out the season, a decided 
scarcity is anticipated before long. ‘There are con- 
siderable stocks of green hardwoods at the mills, and 
it is upon these largely that buyers base any expecta- 
tion of easy prices in the spring, but the outcome de- 
pends upon the development of the trade, and the 
smallest demand that is likely to be seen will suffice 
to hold prices firm, in view of the probable light cut of 
the winter. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast no especial change in conditions 
is to be noted. Washington mills are having a light 
trade in lumber, but that is to be expected at this sea- 
son. The red cedar shingle demand keeps up un- 
usually well, with prices firm and shipments in excess 
of expectations. There is a disposition to bring about a 
material reduction of the output during the winter. 
At the best winter operations are a and the 
Washington shingle mill owners have had sufficient ex- 
perience with the evil of piling up stock during the 
winter and with the benefit of a closed season, so that 
they are likely to adopt a conservative policy this 
winter. Stocks are light at mills, and apparently the 
greatest obstacle to a general shut down is the fear of 
some that in that event they will be unable to take 
care of current trade. Coastwise business on the 
Pacific is in fairly good shape and the export trade is 
showing a better tone, though, considering the turmoil 
in China, there has been little occasion for complaint 
during the year. California is prosperous and using a 
large amount of lumber, and in southern California 
there is an unusually buoyant feeling due to recent 
rains heavier than any enjoyed for three years past. 


* * * 


The minor woods seem to be all in good condition 
except Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock. We have before 
spoken of the spruce situation, which is remarkable for 
its strength. North Carolina pine and eastern hem- 
lock are doing well. Cypress maintains its strong 
position and there is more and more talk of a price ad- 
vance sometime in the not far distant future. Poplar 
is in light supply, it being estimated that not over one- 
fifth of the normal annual cut is now on hand, while 
the demand and price continue strong. 

* ~ * 

The export trade presents no new features. There 
seems a tendency toward higher coastwise and export 
vessel rates from southern Atlantic ports, while there 
is a somewhat better supply of tonnage from the gulf 
ports. Charters are well distributed, though Great 
Britain does not figure as largely as usual in the lists. 
There seems to be a growing demand* for American 
lumber from the Latin-American countries. Mexico is 
buying heavily of railroad material and in fair volume 
of building lumber. This requirement is, of course, for 


yellow pine. 
Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Evidently the volume of orders for white 
pine from the local yards is decreasing, as, while some 
of the dealers say that they are still doing a good busi- 
ness, others complain that trade has shut off materially 
within the past week or ten days. This falling off is due 
in large measure no doubt to the weather, which was 
alternately good and bad for a week or two, with the 
bad predominating, and has been so tempestuous in many 
sections of the country as to put an effectual check upon 
outdoor operations. 

Those dealers that have catered exclusively to the coun- 
try trade have felt the falling off in business more 
acutely, perhaps, than the others, as city business con- 
tinues good and building operations are going forward 








regardless of weather or anything else. Even labor 
troubles seem to have no perceptible effect upon the 
amount of building going forward and in prospect and the 
outlook is so good that there is bound to be a very con- 
siderable consumption of lumber in this immediate mar- 
ket during the entire winter. 

The impression is daily becoming more pronounced 
among the handlers of building material in this market 
that next year will make a new record in the amount of 
new work done. Architects were never busier than at 
present and according to their statement most of the 
jobs on which they are working are bound to go through 
and on many of them work will be begun this winter. 
The number of building permits issued in the city last 
week was 81, involving a cost of $652,750, which is almost 
twice as much as during any corresponding week for 
several years past, though the amount in the same week 
in November, 1897, was $443,800. 

Prices at interior mill points remain firm on No. 1 
dimension and good boards, but seem to be slightly 
weaker on low grade inch. A large box maker says 
that he is convinced that stocks of. No. 3 and No. 4 
boards are unusually large for the reason that scarcely 
a day passes that he is not offered an abundance of 
stock in those grades; and there seems to be consid- 
erable anxiety on the part of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers to dispose of them. Prices on cull stock 
are undoubtedly weak and unless there shall be a con- 
siderable revival of demand this winter they are apt 
to remain so. In fact the supply of and demand for 
low grade lumber of all kinds, including yellow pine 
and hardwood, are almost the reverse of last year. On 
the other hand No. 1 and No. 2 boards are exceedingly 
scarce and bring full prices. Piece stuff is also scarce, 
while everything in the shape of shop and better lum- 
ber is holding up in price remarkably well, although 
the asking prices are not quite as high as they were 
early in the year. 


— eee 


Saginaw Valley. Some lots have been sold by manu- 
facturers during the week. Since the election a num- 
ber of million feet have changed hands. There is not 
a large quantity of unsold lumber in manufacturers’ 
hands. C. Merrill & Co. have probably the largest 
quantity of lumber on their mill dock of any manu- 
facturing concern in eastern Michigan. Nearly all of 
the stock on mill docks at the lower end of the river 
is sold. It is difficult to quote prices as both buyer 
and seller are averse to giving out figures. It is con- 
ceded that the common grades of lumber are some stiffer 
and in better demand, in fact the market has bright- 
ened all along the line. Reports come that stocks are 
low in the east and the stock to be carried into the 
winter in the northwest will not be excessive when the 
prospects for the future are considered. There is a 
large amount of building projected next season and 
the consumption of lumber is bound to be heavy. 

In the yards there is a much improved feeling. Stocks 
are not large, as buying has been on a limited scale. 
Some dealers are getting in stock from outside points 
bought some time ago. It is caleulated that if the 
winter trade come anywhere up to expectations there 
will be low stocks at distributing points in the early 
spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y. One bad drawback in the white pine 
situation is the failure to obtain late stock enough to 
fill in the gaps in the grades. There has been none 
too much box lumber here at any time this season, but 
complaint has of late been more of the grades above 
barn being short. Now storms have closed the lakes 
earlier than was expected and barges would not dare 
to try another trip with any amount of inducement in 
freight rates. As it was some of the most venturesome 
tows made a bid for business two weeks or §0 ago, pro- 
posing to return if they could get a matter of a dollar 
more, but the lumbermen mostly declined and they 
began to lay up. Now there is nothing to do but wait 
until spring. Some of the dealers who bought a short 
time ago last week gave up all thought of getting more 
this season. It is likely that more lumber may still 
arrive, but it is probably all on board barges caught 
somewhere in the storms that may manage to edge their 
way down. The improvement in demand for pine lum- 
ber this month is such that the lack of some grades is 
likely to be felt seriously after a while. Dealers now 
say they look for an advance in prices before long, some- 
thing that this market will welcome heartily. 








Boston, Mass. A good deal of cutting which is entirely 
unnecessary in view of the balance between supply and 
demand is reported. Most of the salesmen are, how- 
ever, firm as to price and confident as to future values. 
With little actual building, buying can hardly be stimu- 
lated by cutting and the longer heads see this and act 
upon it. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A brisk business is being done and 
there are many inquiries afloat. Prices are stiffening 
and more money will be asked for wide lumber, 12-inch 
stocks, for example, being almost out of the market. The 
city trade continues about normal, but there are increased 
inquiries from the country and some considerable buving, 
dealers replenishing stocks who have heretofore held off. 
There is renewed demand from the manufacturing inter- 
ests. The car shortage is making it impossible to fill 
orders with any degree of celerity and there are many 
complaints on acount of backward shipments. 





Dealers in this line are satisfied with 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
The upper market was never 


the volume of business. 


more bare and there is a particular scarcity in strips, 
4 and 6-inch. Enough dry stock to supply the demand 


cannot be obtained and the continued car shortage is 
very much felt. Prices are stiff; the dealer having the 
stuff can get about what he asks. 


Spruce. 


New York City. The market is gradually becoming 
bare of good spruce stock. What there is here of east- 
ern stock is well held at prices that are firm and getting 
firmer, and lath is stiffer than it has been for a long 
time. The retail yards are not well stocked up and the 
spring call ought to be large. 











Boston, Mass. Spruce is going up at a pace that 
carries one back with a start to memories of last fall 
when building stopped off short because of the high 
prices. It is no more than men of only limited intelli- 
gence might have foreseen when last summer yard men 
were withholding orders in the dumb expectation that 
prices were going to accommodate themselves to their 
whims by going lower than the bottom. A realization 
that bottom was reached stimulated sudden buying all 
along the line at that time when mills were sawing on the 
last logs. The result is obvious. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Trade in poles and posts is quiet 
at present and there are no indications of immediate 
activity in the market. Handlers are busy looking after 
the stock for the coming year and are making no effort to 
secure additional business. Prices are slightly stronger 
than they were a few weeks ago and seem firm at present 
quotations. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. According to reports from not only the local 
markets but from outside, a gradual improvement is 
being shown in most of the hardwoods. Those dealers 
who are catering to the local trade do not experience this 
so much perhaps as the dealers who cover the entire coun- 
try in their shipments. In both departments of the 
business there is a perceptible improvement which started 
in before election and has grown steadily ever since. Out- 
side consumers in many instances are fairly good buyers 
just now. Factories throughout the country who have 
been generally buying in only a small way for several 
months past have begun to see the necessity of stocking 
up somewhat more liberally than has been their custom 
and are sending in inquiries for good sized quantities. 
The larger consumers everywhere are also taking more 
interest in the market than they have shown during the 
past six months and are already speculating upon the 
probabilities of their securing a sufficient supply of stock 
to carry them through the coming manufacturing season. 
As for the local factories, they have not begun to buy 
much above their current requirements until lately and 
in the last few days have shown a much more pronounced 
desire to get in out of the wet than they have displayed 
for some time past, 

Other consumers, such as the car-building companies 
and the agricultural implement works, are once more 
beginning to be active in the market. Their requisitions 
are to be found in many of the offices and indicate the 
early purchase of large supplies of raw material. Furni- 
ture manufacturers here and elsewhere are awakening 
also to the possibilities of the situation and are getting 
to be daily more persistent buyers than they have been 
before for a year or'more. As a rule the furniture makers 
have not been carrying heavy stocks during the past few 
months. 

There is a quite general expression on the part of 
wholesale and retai] hardwood dealers that prices are 
improving. As a matter of fact, they are not anticipating 
much of an advance for the present, but they believe that 
after the inventories of 1900 are made and the trade 
has squared its sails for the commercial voyage of 1901, 
something is likely to happen, the most probable thing 
being a sudden realization on the part of consumers of 
the fact that stocks are short and a sudden desire on the 
part of holders to get more money than they have been 
getting for what they have on hand. 

Up to the present time no particular advance has been 
shown excepting in one or two items, but it is significant 
that holders of stock are demonstrating their confidence 
in the future by sticking firmly to their asking prices 
and the sentiment obtains quite generally that the day 
of low prices for hardwoods has passed by. It is at least 
urged that from a consuming standpoint there will be 
an abundant justification for better prices early in the 
coming year, if it has not already been demonstrated to 
the general satisfaction. Leaving the question of con- 
sumption out of the subject altogether, the low condi- 
tion of stocks is believed of itself to be a sufficient argu- 
ment, 

At the recent meeting of hardwood manufacturers and 
dealers held in this city the opinion was freely expressed 
on all sides that dry stocks in the south were much 
below the general estimate. Oak was spoken of as being 
particularly scarce, especially plain sawed red oak. As 
for quarter sawed oak the white variety is said to be com- 
paratively plentiful in proportion to the demand, but a 
general scarcity of quartered red oak was predicted for 
the near future. Ash is in iimited supply, but is selling 
freely, with not very much stock to depend upon besides 
that which is now moving. There is an improved inquiry 
for cottonwood in bulk lots and a much better tone to 
prices is noted within the last few weeks. Diligent 
search made on the part of a few firms for stocks of 
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hickory have not revealed heavy supplies. Buyers gen- 
erally report that stocks of all kinds of hardwoods at 
southern milling points are already largely purchased 
and that only a very small percentage is still in the hands 
of the producer. 


St. Louis, Mo. The changes since last report have 
been favorable but conditions are not yet what were 
expected for this season and it begins to look as though 
there would not be any very great improvement before 
the end of the year. Wholesalers doing a country busi- 
ness are undoubtedly selling more lumber than they 
were at last report, but their trade has not so increased 
that they are anxious to buy in large quantities from 
the mills; there is no rush for stock and they are not 
willing to pay higher prices than prevailed during the 
past two months. On the other hand, mills are stiffen- 
ing up in their prices as the chances are that there will 
not be a normal production of hardwoods in the south- 
ern country during the winter and they think the outlook 
justifies them in holding stock for higher values. Some 
of the wholesalers have been south after lumber and 
practically all of the cheap stock has been taken up, 
which will act to reduce the receipts of this market 
during the winter except of such stock as already has 
been purchased, for it is evident that wholesale prices 
in St. Louis will not be advanced until spring. 

During the past few months there has been an accu- 
mulation of unsold lumber in the hands of those whole- 
salers and mill agents who do not usually carry 
stocks in St. Louis, and present local sales are almost 
entirely made up of this lumber, and this is largely 
responsible for the low prices which prevail and for the 
prospect that there will be no betterment in the near 
future. This lumber is largely made up of low grades 
and the wholesale yards will draw largely from _ it 
instead of from the mills during the remainder of the 
year. As a rule, all desirable stock which came in 
during the past few months found ready sale and only 
the inferior lumber was left at the unloading tracks. 
There should be much better local conditions by the 
end of the year and it is felt that the new year will 
open up auspiciously. 

The cottonwood people report that while there has 
been no improvement in the price situation of late 
they are disposing of much more lumber than they 
were a few weeks ago. The approaching close of river 
navigation has largely to do with this, as those of the 
consumers who have not sufficient lumber on hand to 
see them through the winter will have to depend upon 
the higher priced rail stock. Local box factories have 
seldom been busier than at the present time and their 
stocks are not normal for the season. It is cottonwood 
they are after, however, and not gum, the latter being 
very hard to sell at any price and the prospects poor for 
early betterment. 

All varieties of oak are moving somewhat easier than 
at last report but it is still hard to sell quartered stock, 
especially red. Plain is selling readily and quite an 
amount is changing hands on the present basis of 
values. Red oak has the preference in plain sawed 
stock and is moving more freely to the country in com- 
mon grade than in uppers. This latter is also true of 
quartered white and those who buy for stock in this 
city are haggling more as to width than as to grade at 
the present time. There have been few sales of thick 
white oak of late but enough is offered to more than 
satisfy the demand. 

Ash is in poor supply and sales few. Demand has 
slightly improved but not enough to warrant shipping 
in Jarge lots to this market. Other hardwoods handled 
in St.,Louis are slow sale. 





New Orleans, La. The hardwood market keeps about 
in the same groove. The exporters are getting a shade 
better ocean freight rates and the prospects are that 
rates will decline still further. The foreign demand, 
however, seems pretty well taken care of and even if 
rates were lower than they are at present the move- 
ment would be nothing out of the ordinary. The domes- 
tie demand, if advices received here are reliable, is bet- 
ter than was hoped for and is doing much to hold the 
market. 





New York City. No remarkable improvement in the 
volume of trade is noticed, but prices are all that could 
be desired. The season is too far advanced for heavy 
fall purchases and a little too early for the spring, yet 
stock is so low that no one need be surprised if an 
average advance of a few dollars a thousand were to take 
place. The call at present comes from the interior, where 
the large manufacturers of trim are turning out big 
amounts of stock for other markets, The better grades 
at the mills are nearly exhausted. Poplar is the most 
scarce of all the hardwoods. 


_——eOeroraeeenae 


Buffalo, N.Y. The most hopeful report of the year 
comes in this week from the leading hardwood dealers, 
They all say that the end of weakness and holding off is 
here and that the main question hereafter is whether 
they can get stock enough to meet the demand. For 
instance, Hugh McLean, who is just back from a long 
trip through the state and Pennsylvania, says that he 
found everybody entirely satisfied with the outlook 
and all preparing to buy liberally. Even towns that 
have done next to nothing for a time are getting started 
and will soon be in line with the others. There is a 
stiffening of prices of all hardwoods, and in quartered 
oak there is a special scarcity that ought to make it 
entirely out of the question to reduce the price further. 
All reports are that it is now firm and will remain so. 
Otherwise there is not much relative change in condi- 
tions. There is the same scarcity of plain cut oak, 
and red oak is selling well. Side woods, such as syca- 


more and birch in the cheaper sorts and walnut and 
cherry in the dearer are doing well. A better condition 
is noted in white ash, which now promises to come down 
to steadier prices. Prices are unchanged of late and 
will remain so, apparently, for the present. 

Boston, Mass. A demand something less than nor- 
mal is easily filled by stocks which are also less than 
usual at this time but which, though inadequate to the 
requirements of an active fall trade, seem just about to 
take care of present needs. Quartered oak moves slug- 
gishly, though steady and unchanged in the general 
average of price; $60 to $65 buys good stocks. Ash, 
particularly white ash, is even more listless, though some 
houses report brown ash scarce and insufficient even for 
moderate demands. Maple has some life yet and houses 
making a specialty of it report a satisfactory trade. 
Prices are, however, lower than an active demand would 
warrant. Maple flooring is nominally quoted at $2 off 
the list but a good deal of cutting is still indulged in. 
Elm is in fairly good request and the piano people using 
it are busy enough to take their full quota and perhaps 
a little more. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Prices continue as a rule to be 
well up and a fair amount of business is on foot. Red 
oak is in brisk demand, but there is more white oak 
and ash offering than there is demand for, 











Hemlock. 
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Chicago. The situation in the hemlock market here 
is hardly reassuring from a producing standpoint, but 
from a buyer’s point of view it could hardly be more 
favorable. Although the general demand for building ma- 
terial has fallen off to some extent in this section, it is 
not in evidence that hemlock producers are forcing their 
stock upon the market. On the contrary they seem to be 
pursuing a conservative course and evidently intend to 
hold on for all they are worth and see what another sea- 
son will bring. Their most serious competition the past 
season has been from yellow pine, which has been sold in 
competition with hemlock to the latter’s great disad- 
vantage at prices only slightly at variance, Of late yel- 
low pine has begun to look somewhat stronger and hem- 
lock men are hoping that it will continue to advance so 
that their product will have a show. Looking at the 
question from this side, the outlook for hemlock is not 
altogether discouraging. Besides this it is quite evident 
that the spring demand for all sorts of building material 
will revive so greatly as to leave a large place for hem- 
lock in the calculations of builders. Hemlock manufac- 
turers concede that they cannot get out whole on pres- 
ent prices for the lumber, having paid high prices last 
winter for their logs and labor. A curtailment of the 
output this winter seems to be about the only salvation 
for the product and a general adoption of this view by 
manufacturers would undoubtedly do much toward rais- 
ing the value of the stocks they have on hand, as well 
as the cut of the coming season. 





New York City. Although there is a tendency to 
advance, nothing better than $15, the base price, need 
be expected here for some time. There is a fairly good 
call, but at the same time there is no remarkable scarcity 
of stock, consequently no reason for a jump in figures. 
If it should be an open winter and building should be 
carried on right along, the advance might come after all. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock producers have determined 
to advance the price of their lumber 50 cents in a short 
time; at least the word has been passed around quietly 
that it is to be expected. Most yard men will call this 
a mistake, but it is not likely to be done till there shall 
be a better demand than existed tintil lately. It was 
so greatly overdone last year that the same mistake is 
not likely now, 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is good and movement 
greater than a week ago, while the price continues 
steady at the base of $14.50. Yard stocks are low and 
yard men buy more freely, apparently recognizing that 
the eT of the price is more upward than down- 
ward. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is no especial spurt in this 
commodity, but trade continues on even lines with a firm 
maintenance of prices. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. While the demand for poplar has kept up 
unusually well for this time of the year, there is probably 
not as much moving as was the case a month or so ago. 
The eastern demand has recently been so good as to take 
away a great deal from the market and stocks at the 
mills as well as.in dealers’ hands are inclined to be gen- 
erally light. At some of the mills complaint is made of 
a scarcity of logs and some considerable losses have 
recently been sustained owing to high water. Stocks of 
poplar in this market are not heavy and prices are all 
that could be desired from a conservative standpoint. 





Boston, Mass. Poplar still occupies its strong posi- 
tion with increasing firmness in present price though 
no actual advances are reported; $37 to $39 is still 
quoted, the only change being in the fact that fewer 
prices lower than the market range are heard quoted. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Rail trade in lumber continues to be 
hampered by a shortage of cars. Some of the mills with 
a large business in California ports are shipping by 
water but the supply of tonnage for this purpose is 
limited and in the winter season in a measure unsat- 
isfactory on account of heavy weather delaying steam- 
ers. Some of the roads out of Portland are not only 
short of cars but are also decidedly short on locomo- 
tives, and shipments which get a fair start out of Port- 
land are held up at the numerous sidetracks to enable 
che roads to handle products which take a higher 
freight rate. There is a fairly good local trade at the 
present time, the rainy season failing to stop build- 
ing operations as it usually does at this period. Feeling 
is a little better in the foreign business on account of 
a weakening in freights, tonnage for deep water pas- 
sages being more plentiful than it has been for a long 
time. 
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Seattle, Wash. Unlike the shingle market, which is 
active, the lumber demand at present is very dull. This 
is the report of fir, spruce and cedar lumber manufac- 
turers alike, and this condition will probably continue 
the balance of the year. After the holidays the rail- 
roads will place orders for the year, and this usually 
keeps the mills busy until the yard trade begins, about 
March 1, The coast firms catering to the rail trade will 
probably pay more attention to the Colorado territory 
next year than North Dakota owing to this year’s crop 
failure, and if fair rates shall be obtained in the Mis- 
souri river territory the demand should be exceedingly 

ood, 

. Cargo demand is fair, all things considered, and the 
unusually heavy rains in southern California the past 
week, for the first time in three years encourages the 
belief that the demand in that big lumber consuming 
section next year will be unusually good. Vessels for 
foreign shipment continue scarce and freight rates as 
a consequence are exceedingly high, 





Southern Pine. 





St, Louis, Mo. It is still stated at various local 
offices that more business is offered than can readily 
be taken care of and that this condition is considered 
particularly good for the season. A number of whole- 
salers have not sent out salesmen since the election, 
claiming they are receiving orders for more stock than 
they can ship, without soliciting business, and there is 
no desire to cut the list to secure business. A few peo- 
ple have accumulated what they regarded as surplus 
stocks of one item or another and have sent out circu- 
lars offering reductions on those few items but this 
has been the exception and not the rule since the first 
of the month. The movement of stock has been well 
balanced and demand is so well rounded that there is 
little chance for accumulation of anything. Those who 
have recently been south say that mill stocks appear 
to be rather full but that inquiry shows that a large 
percentage of the lumber in the southern country is 
sold and awaiting shipment. The truth is that mill 
stocks are broken and in much worse shape than usual 
at this season. The mills are putting in as much time 
as they can under the present labor conditions in the 
southern country, but it is now an assured fact that 
there will be no period of rest this winter during which 
stocks can be put in shape to meet spring trade. 

The car situation west of the river is reported worse 
than it was a week ago; roads are tied up and are 
doing little for the lumbermen. East of the river the 


situation has improved and some people who have had . 


orders tied up with mills in Arkansas have switched 
them over into Mississippi. 

Values show fully as much strength as at last report 
and the list of July 18 is universal. There are no items 
for which the demand is so poor that cut has to be 
made to move them and all reports to this market show 
that there will be no lower prices quoted during the 
remainder of this year. There is still considerable talk 
among some of the wholesalers that the prices are too 
low when it is considered how much business is doing, 
but even these admit that it is the wrong time of 
year to take aggressive action toward an advancement. 
That there will be a higher basis on which to make 
spring sales there is no doubt but, unless the demand 
continue to grow despite the lateness of the season, 
the present basis of quotations will prevail until the 
January meeting. 


Chicago. If the present excellent demand for yellow 
pine in this territory keeps up through the winter, there 
will not only be no surplus of stock on hand at the open- 
ing of spring trade, but prices would inevitably go bal- 
looning. However, it is not expected that the present 
demand for yard stock will continue for long, as the 
country trade is already tapering down and unless the 
dealers buy stock which they expect to carry over the 
winter, the demand at the mills will doubtless soon show 
a material falling off in that direction. Perhaps it would 
not be the most unwise thing after all for the dealers to 
lay in yellow pine when they can get it and at reasonable 
figures, too; and this may be the cause of the good 
ne that has been made recently in sales to the retail 
trade. 

The principal yellow pine demand is for heavy building 
timbers and heavy flooring, which two items have shown 
a material revival in inquiry within the last few weeks. 
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The bill for 10,000,000 feet to go into a Chicago packing 
house, referred to last week, had not at latest accounts 
been contracted for. The bill that was let last week 
of 2,000,000 feet for warehouse construction and 
another bill of 2,000,000 feet of yard stock sold last week 
to a line yard man was productive of more or less com- 
ment. Quite a number of other bills of ordinary size are 
heard of and will probably be placed soon. 

The demand for car material has moved up a peg 
or two since election and shows signs of continued 
improvement. Evidently the railroad companies are 
going to build a large number of cars this winter and 
yellow pine will enter into their construction in about 
the usual proportion. The southern mills report a fair 
demand for tie and bridge timbers, which forms no 
inconsiderable portion of their output. 

The car shortage has shown some improvement the 
‘ past week but is still far from satisfactory. Mills hav- 
ing a large number of orders on hand are put to con- 
siderable inconvenience in getting them forward, and 
until the movement of cars is freer they are disinclined 
to accept many new ones. 





Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine people are get- 
ting not more than half the cars they need. As cur- 
rent orders are for stock wanted this year manufac- 
turers are not at all pleased with the scarcity of cars. 
For the most part the mills could make prompt ship- 
ments, notwithstanding stocks are somewhat broken, 
were cars plentiful, but as it is they are probably as 
far behind on their orders as they were a month ago 
and dealers are complaining because they are not get- 
ting lumber as fast as they want it. Demand is as 
good now as it was two or three weeks ago and 
wholesalers here look for several weeks more of busi- 
ness before the season’s trade shall be over. This will 
be the case if good weather continues as retail stocks 
are in such condition that dealers will have to buy 
lumber as long as they have any trade of their own. 
Prospects for trade next year are excellent. Retail 
dealers look for a brisk spring demand under favor- 
able weather conditions, and the chances are that they 
will begin to lay in their spring stocks shortly after 
the first of the year. Prices are firm and orders com- 
ing in freely on the July 18 list. More concerns are 
selling on this list than at any previous time since it 
was issued, and it is believed that these prices can be 
maintained through the winter, as the mills will be 
busy on orders until January and will hardly have time 
to get stocks in any kind of shape for the spring 
trade before it will be at hand. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers of yellow pine are 
a unit in declaring that the demand is better than 
anyone expected and that the prospects for the trade 
are of the brightest. The demand is not confined to 
any one section of the country, but is, on the contrary, 
general, while the call for export keeps up at a great 
rate. It is not at all improbable that when the mill 
men get together Friday at Hattiesburg an advance 
will be agreed upon, effective next year when the 
spring trade opens. Every one declares, at any rate, 
that an advance is justifiable. Locally the market is 
easing off. Building operations are about ended and 
while the trade, comparatively speaking, is right up to 
the notch, it is gradually declining. 





New York City. Nothing but the most favorable 
reports of conditions are now to be had from dealers in 
yellow pine. There are many schedules out and not 
nearly -so much bickering over figures as there used to 
be, for buyers and contractors both are beginning to 
realize that delay only means higher figures. Not much 
change in freights may be expected for a week or two, 
and when higher figures do come—no matter from what 
direction—it will probably be found that they can be 
obtained without difficulty. The increases will not be 
overdone, as danger lies that way, but when a 
are made they will be lived up to. 


North Carolina Pine. 


_New York City. There are no very large accumula- 
tions of stocks in this market and if anything the knowl- 
edge of the combine among the manufacturers has had a 
tendency to stiffen prices. Coastwise freights are not 
quite as easy as they were and shipments now being 
made are of fairly good size. Increased values all around 


are likely to result once the call for building materials 
starts in. 











Buffalo, N. Y. There are one or two good agéncies 
here for the sale of North Carolina pine which appear 
to be doing fairly well, though there are other dealers 
who claim that the stock that comes this way is mostly 
too sappy to compare with the pine from Georgia. 
Within.a few days offers of the most flattering charac- 
ter have been made by a mill owner from the Old North 
state to prospective agents without takers. 





Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine market was 
rather more than usually active during the week and 
quotations display a gratifying firmness, the result of 
the shut down policy of the southern operators. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is good demand and the 
resent prices, which are firmly held, evince a probabil- 
; of holding through the winter with the possibility 
of increased values in the spring. 


Cypress. 


Chicago. The cypress men are not shedding many 
tears over the falling off of the demand for their product 
lately observed in this section of the country, as it will 
give them a chance to catch up with their orders and 
accumulate a little dry stock for the spring trade. Up 
to this time they have been compelled to ship lumber 
only partially dry, although when properly kiln dried it 
seemed to be fully as good for the purpose as air dried 
stock. Prices remain practically stationary on the very 
reasonable basis that has been in vogue throughout the 
year. Even with sales crowding the output and no stocks 
on hand worth mentioning, there is very little talk of an 
advance, although occasional intimations are heard that 
prices are likely to be put up early in 1901. Should this 
be done, consumers will probably not growl very much as 
they have had a good thing of it this year, having been 
enabled to buy right along at a reasonable price and 
should not complain of a slight appreciation in view of 
the continuously low supply and the steadily heavy 
demand. 








St. Louis, Mo. The cypress people have not. been 
pushing things very hard this week. Some excellent 
sales have been made in this territory since the election 
and enough more are pending to give an outlook for the 
rest of this season fully as good as wanted. Wholesalers 
are certain that there will be a price advancement with 
the opening of spring trade, pot « with this prospect in 
view, there is no incentive to push sales at present. 
Heavy buyers who have just returned from the southern 
country report that they found mill stocks lower than 
they had expected, and in consequence they placed larger 
orders than they had figured on. Some of this stock will 
not be delivered until next spring, but the fact that they 
have bought so far ahead shows what they think of the 
outlook. -They found the stocks nicely assorted but mills 
well supplied with orders and stocks were too small to 
stand much of a demand. All sales made of late have 
been et tep prices, an indication that local prices have 
advanced somewhat, for there was considerable Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi stock changing hands before the elec- 
tion at figures materially lower than asked for the 
Louisiana product. It is probable that there will not 
be heavy receipts during the rest of this year, although 
an effort will be made to get in as much as possible. The 
end of river navigation, now at hand, will end up things 
until the spring thaw. The past season of river naviga- 
tion has been the best we have known for years. It is 
stated by those who do a country business that demand 
is holding up to the high mark reported a few weeks ago 
and that country yards are evidently moving out stock 
as rapidly as they take it in. There has been a healthy 
increase in this class of business this year and it now 
figures as quite an item in the lumber shipments from 
the city. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand for cypress in this ter- 
ritory has fallen off considerably during the past few 
weeks, but some orders are still coming in and the 
business this year has not only continued longer than 
usual but the demand from this territory has been 
far greater this year than during any previous year 
in the history of the business. Shipments have been 
coming forward of late in a satisfactory manner and 
there has not been much complaint because of green 
stock being loaded. Prices are as firm as ever and the 
cypress people here do not look for any change in 
quotations this year. 


New Orleans, La. There has been little or no change 
in the cypress market, unless it be that the manu- 
facturers have clearly defined their position in regard 
to large buyers. Just at this stage of the game the 
manufacturers do not care to accept any large orders. 
The demand is keeping pace with the cut, stocks are 
far from being as large as they might be and the out- 
look for the spring trade is immense. The manufac- 
turers take the position that if they accepted the large 
orders which are showing up now they would handicap 
themselves in handling the business of the small deal- 
ers. The mills can depend on the man who orders 
in carload lots all the year round, and do not want 
to sacrifice him. Several large orders for cypress are 
going begging just now. One order offered was for 
2,000,000 feet at list prices and was turned down. 
This shows the way the wind is blowing. The mills 
are all running to their full capacity and are still secur- 
ing as many orders as they can comfortably take care 
of. Manufacturers generally want to accumulate more 
stock for the spring trade. There is none too much 
stock as matters now stand. Conditions are such that 
it is almost safe to age that there will be an advance 
in cypress before the spring trade opens. 





New York City. A fairly big, steady demand is to 
be noted for this stock, with prices at the mills very 
firm and stocks there none too large. Prices in this 
market have gone up from $1 to $2 over what they were 
a few weeks ago, but the change has been so gradual that 
no one has taken fright. Ocean freights are much firmer 
and there is a tendency to advance figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the cypress handlers here at 
present have come to the conclusion that it will not 
pay them to carry it again until mill prices are reduced. 
They say that they are no longer able to make any 
profit on it and so long as the southern schedule is so 
stiff and so rigidly adhered to somebody else will have 
to handle it. As long as it can be bought so that it 
can undersel] white pine it will go, but not much 
otherwise, 


Boston, Mass. Cypress is still going on its way 
rejoicing toward firmness and increasing firmness in 
price, aided by an undoubted scarcity of good dry stock. 
Added to the fluctuations caused by freights the prices 
at mills constantly show a stiffening tendency, and a 
look at the selling field discloses room for further 
advances. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedars is not 
active at this point although some handlers report fair 
sales during the past week. Since the cold weather in 
the northwest dealers are not purchasing heavily of 
shingles although many of them appear to be disposed 
to buy for speculation. Extra A’s in transit are still 
quoted at about $2.10, and $2.05 is the common rate for 
coast shipments, As the season advances local handlers 
of shingles become firmer in their predictions of an 
advance before the trade of next season, based on the 
fact that few of the coast mills are endeavoring to secure 
large orders at prevailing prices but seem to be con- 
servative in their attitude toward the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. Many of them refuse to take orders on a $2.05 
basis but demand a slight increase. Others are free in 
taking orders but seem disposed to hold shipment until 
all others are supplied. One of the representatives of 
a large western mill says positively this week that his 
firm is so sure of an advance in prices on red cedars before 
the opening of next season that no attempt is being made 
to secure orders on the present schedule. It is said by 
western men who have been in Minneapolis within the 
past two weeks that the situation on the coast with ref- 
erence to the output is much better at the present time 
than it has been at any other time since the opening of 
the trade last spring. 





Seattle, Wash. The cold spell the past week inter- 
fered considerably with mill operations, especially shingle 
mills, and enforced shut downs were in many instances 
the rule. Warm weather, however, has again set in, 
and the mills are running. There seems to be a gen- 
eral disposition on the part of the mill men to close 
down, and of the first fifty replies in response to a 
vote sent out by the secretary of the shingle associa- 
tion thirty-eight are in favor, four undecided and eight 
not in favor of closing. The majority of the replies indi- 
cate a desire for a three months’ close down, although 
it is thought two months will be enough. Trade ‘con- 
tinues surprisingly good and prices are stiff. Stocks 
at mills are low and the majority of the mills have 
on hand orders enough to last them for several weeks. 
A few cars are being put in transit, but not so many 
as last year at this time. Manufacturers are sanguine 
as to next year’s trade and do not purpose killing it 
by running during the winter and allow speculative buy- 
ing. In this they will be helped by weather conditions, 
which as a rule make winter operations expensive and 
unprofitable. The majority of the mills now running are 
manufacturing *A* shingles. 

Everett, Wash. A cold snap has closed down a num- 
ber of shingle mills during the past week. A snow fall 
of from four to eight inches interfered with bolt cut- 
ting, so on the whole the output for the week was 
materially reduced. A few of the mills have closed 
for the winter, but the majority expect to run some 
time longer. Orders are free and prices well main- 
tained. Dealers who looked for a decline have been dis- 
appointed and mill prices are stiffer than during the 
summer and early fall. Indications are that there will 
be no material decline in prices, even though cold 
weather in the east set in. If there were a slump a 
great number of mills would shut down. 





San Francisco, Cal. The shingle situation is about 
the same as when last reported. Large export shipments 
are made each week, although the storms of the past 
ten days have materially affected the shipping question. 
Several vessels of the lumber fleet have been lost and 
grave fears are entertained for two or three more. The 
call for shingles will be rather heavy for repairs of 
damages caused by the recent storms and the. local 
shingle retailers anticipate large calls. Eastern trade is 
calling upon the Humboldt and Mendocino shingle mills 
for some large orders, but the demand, as is natural, is 
falling off at this season of the year. Spring trade will 
see some large and frequent orders follow this tempo- 
rary listlessness of the market and redwood will be 
treated to a boom throughout the entire eastern lum- 
ber districts. ‘The Newport Wharf & Lumber Company 
is shipping large numbers of shingles eastward each 
week, although the orders are less frequent now than 
they were four weeks ago. The Humboldt manufac- 
turers of the redwood shingle with but two exceptions 
ship through this company and this course has been 
found to fill just the requirements desired by the manu- 
facturers, who could not get satisfaction from their 
individual efforts. 





Kansas City, Mo. There are still a good many deal- 
ers in the market for red cedar shingles, but they are 
looking for cars in transit. The business this season 
has been unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the 
dealers, owing to delay in shipments and there are few 
dealers who have not at some time this fall been prac- 
tically out of shingles. The practice of sending cars 
without definite destination has not been nearly as great 
this fall! as heretofore, and the jobbers here who have 
been able to get a few shipmnts in this way have 
gotten rid of the cars about as fast as they were 
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shipped and at the top market prices. The mills still 
have on their books a good many unfilled orders which 
are wanted badly by dealers, and unless many of the 
orders are canceled because of delay it will be another 
month before the mills will be able to clean up their 
orders. Prices have been firm for several weeks and 
jobbers here look for them to continue so until the 
end of the year at least. 





wa 


New Orleans, La. It is the same old story in regard 
to the shingle market. Manufacturers are simply get- 
ting more business than they can attend to. Texas does 
not seem to know when she has enough and orders are 
pouring in from the Lone Star state at a lively rate. 
From all the signs another advance in prices. would 
be powerless to check the demand for shingles. The 
new year will be begun with a positive shortage and 
an advance of prices before the spring trade opens is 
already assured. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The demand for tierces continues to 
improve and prices have advanced, sales being made at 
$1.05 to $1.074. There is a fair sale for hoops in small 
quantities and they are now quoted at $11. Practically 
speaking there is no change in the general market. 

wey 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage is 
exceptionally dull at this point although values seem 
to be firm. The flour mills are running at a light capa- 
city and are purchasing sparingly of cooperage stock. 
The indications are that they will not run heavily again 
for some weeks and coopers seem afraid to enter the 
market as purchasers for next year’s stock until the 
consumption of barrels by the mills can be more clearly 
anticipated. No. 1 staves are quoted from $8.75 to $9; 
heading still commands 54 cents for such sales as are 
made, 





DEPARTMENT 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, ” - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, + - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order: No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper. ‘ 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED AT ONCE. 

An assistant bookkeeper; must understand ay o~ mug and 
typewriting and be familiar with lumber business. Apply, stat- 
ing experience and salary expected, to 

“EMPLOYER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To assist us in quoting prices and disposing of stock on hand to 
the best advantage. Evening work is all that is necessary. 
Address H. LUMBER CO., care of American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To handle sash and doors from Chicago; state territory covered, 


business and personal references. 
Address ‘DOOR MAKERS,” care of American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Who is thoroughly acquainted with the lumber trade in New 
York and Philadelphia. 
Address 














“F., M.,”’ 169 Tyler St., Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED-— PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Salary $1,200.00 per year. Apply to 
THE MARBURY LUMBER COMPANY, Bozeman, Ala. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Chicago and country trade for yellow pine lumber and hard- 
wood flooring. State experience. 
Address “L. O. 12,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT MAN 
As buyer and shipper of southern pine lumber for northern lum- 
ber concern. References required. Good position for a good 
man. Address “L. O. 6,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED BUYER, 
Well acquainted among the yellow pine mills in Arkansas. Also 
one thoroughly acquainted in eastern Mississippi and Alabama. 
Good pay to right man. 
Address “L, O. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 
To handle sash and door orders. State your experience and 
personal references. Address 
“BRUSH AND WOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BILL CLERK 
Competent to figure sash and door invoice. Must be quick, ac- 
curate and a fine pee. Give business and personal refer- 
ences. “HENRY GEORGE, care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS STAIR BUILDER. 
One capable of furnishing estimates from plans. Apply in 
writing. THE ELY LUMBER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
In any capacity by man of thirty years experience, skilled in all 
the details from stump to consumer and from bookkeeper to 
manager, such as filing circular and band saws, millwrighting, 
putting up large and first class mills, management of men and 
work, etc. Would as soon take a job at filing; second to none 
at this work. Best of references. Address 
“EMPLOYMENT,” care of American Lumberman. 











| Wanted Tinber.Zimber Lands | 


WILL EXCHANGE FOR TIMBERLANDS 
And pay difference, one of the best lead and zinc mines in the 
great mining district of Joplin, Missouri, with 100 ton concentrat- 
ing plant. Nearly new. Lots of ore and low royalty. Ownera 
lumberman, cannot give mine attention, Must sell quick. Great 
opportunity. Address ‘‘F.M. W.’’ care of American Lumberman. 


Nanfefumnber Shingles] 











WANTED-—POSITION 
By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
yellow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
as manager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references, 
Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS SALESMAN, 
Buyer or manager; thoroughly acquainted in wholesale and retail 
lumber, familiar with line yard and general office work. 
Address “H, X. V.,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
In office of retail lumber plant. Best of references. Employed 
at present but desire change. 
Address FRANK P. GIRKIN, Charlevoix, Mich. 


WANTED AFTER JANUARY |, i901. 

Position as woods foreman or locomotive engineer, with 20 years 
experience in yellow pine logging department. Cangive good ref- 
erences, 

Address “LOUISIANA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS ENGINEER. 
Man of ability. Mention wages when writing. 
Address “P. R. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED. 

To sell lumber and shingles of all kinds, especially yellow pine 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey states. 15 years 
experience. State what commission you will allow. 

Address POST OFFICE BOX NO. 566, Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION 

By first class band saw filer, to take charge of one or two mills. 

Guarantee work will suit. Best references. West or south. 
Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION. 
Office assistant, yard foreman or traveling, by young single 
man of ability. Experienced in office and yard work. 
Address “HARDWOODS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent by experienced lumberman, thoroughly posted 
on logging, manufacturing and grading. Also acquainted with 
the trade. Am filling such a position at present but desire to 
change. Address ‘L. O. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By man of long experience and Al references. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address “L.O.4,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-EMPLOYMENT. 

A man 44 years old, having 24 years experience in the lumber 
business and manufacturing of sash, doors and blinds and general 
mill work, and extended experience in estimating mill work from 
architects’ plans. Can give good reference. 

Address “L. O. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUNIBER BOOKKEEPER 
For yellow pine. Open for engagement after Jan. Ist. Sober, 
possessing energy andability. Satisfactory references. Fair sal- 
aryexpected. Address ‘‘M. 100,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By up-to-date man. Will come on trial. Good reference. Pacific 
Coast preferred. Address 
CHAS. R. PERRY, West Branch, Ogemaw Co., Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Experienced in pine and cypress, familiar with all details from 
apie to car. Good accountant, correspondent and office sales- 
man. Can fill any position pertaining to lumber office or manu- 
facturing plant. Best of references. 

Address “M. N. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By first class band saw filer. Bestof references. 15 years exper- 
ience, Address M. E. ALLEN, 110 Harrison St., Muskegon, Mich. 





























WANTED—QUARTER SAWED WHITE OAK. 
Quote prices on 100,000 feet. 
CHICAGO PICTURE FRAME WORKS, 77 Weed St., Chicago. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE STOCK. 

Wanted to contract the purchase of an entire mill cut of yel- 
low pine, paid for as shipped, or will handle on commission. Man 
of experience as a wholesaler. Acquainted with the trade north 
of the Ohio river. Will pay you to address 

“F, R. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—WHITE AND RED OAK. 
We are in the market for | in. white and red oak. Quote us 
your bottom prices. JOHN SPRY LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 

Carolina sap pine boards, short lengths, 6 to 11 feet (no other 
lengths), all widths, 5 to 10 inches and upwards, dressed one side 
to % thick. Also % rough, and dressed one side to plump ¥% inch 
thick. .Quote price delivered carloads Charleston, S. C., Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., Baltimore, Md. For further particulars 
address “EXPORTERS,” P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


WANTED-SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE. 
To arrange with a mill direct to furnish car lots of 1144 inch and 
2 inch short leaf yellow Bae: grade first and second clear, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD., 
401 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE. 
We desire to purchase for next season the entire cut of a first 
class yellow pine mill. 
COLONIAL LUMBER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
Output of good mill. Will advance reasonable amount on stock 
in pile. GUNTON LUMBER CO., 
1606 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 


WANTED-—5 MILLION FEET OF POPLAR, 
Electric case and cap mouldings, clear saps and better, in all 
sizes. Address “BOX 70,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED~—!1 MILLION FEET 
Plain oak mouldings; all 12 feet in length—size 14%x%. 
price per 1,000 lineal feet. 
Address “BOX 71,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED QUARTERED WHITE OAK MOULDINGS 
Five million feet, from 1 to 2% inches wide, % inches thick, all 
12 feet long. 
Also two million feet pitch pine for coffin wood. 
Address “MOULDINGS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwoods in all grades and thicknesses. 
Give full particulars as to dryness, length and width. 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us 
know what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
tumber with but little waste. Write for full  pordouless and list 
of sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

} Belding, Mich. 




















State 

















WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood, south- 
ern pine and ciprees. Write us. 
MONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN. 
Fifteen years experience. Thoroughly understand yard work. 
Up-to-date inspector, hardwood and pine. Prefer west to south. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at shipping point. . 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—-WORKING INTEREST 

In lumber plant in the south; experienced in estimating timber 
by tree or track, buying, selling and grading lumber, also as mill 
foreman and filer. 

Address “K. L. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED-—SITUATION AS SALESMAN 

With good yellow pine concern. Territory northern Indiana. 
Good trade already established with excellent prospect for com- 
ing year. Address ‘'M. H. 41," care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In good up-to-date mill where quantity and quality is an object 
Best of references. Can go immediately. 
J.S. BURTON, Ashland, Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, opply to 
JNO. OXEN. , Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
our watch. Delivered for $2.50 each in cloth, or $3.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—10,000 HUSTLERS 
To advertise in our Wanted and For Sale Department. For em- 
ployment, employees, lumber, shingles, timber, timber lands, 
machinery new or second hand, logging railway equipment, 
business Cree A business getter for business people. 
AME AN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Th. 




















acca é toe METED TRAVELLER 
r lowa territory. Man with retail yard experience preferred. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CoO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
As inspector, buyer, shipper, salesman, accountant or manager. 


ress H. W. 70,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and pee sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, Re ent by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT ICKSON, London, England. 


’ Wanled:Seeond Hand Machinery | 


WANTED-—TO BUY MACHINERY. 
Complete outfit of veneer cutting machinery. For further par- 
ticulars address “I, O. W.,” care of American Lumberman. 


e ege 
s 
es 
WANTED—PARTY WITH SMALL MILL, 
Capacity from 10 to 20 thousand feet per day, to cut cottonwood 
lumber by the thousand. Will deliver logs to mill boom, and 
uarantee from three to five years work. Splendid site on lower 


ississippi river. Town of one thousand inhabitants. 
Address “COTTON WOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In southern Nebraska. B. &M. point preferred. Write giving 
particulars. M. B. HOLLAND, Orleans, Neb. 
WANTED-—TO BUY A RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


OF wilt Fake MARAFOMEDS OFF TOE BOK Wid, Cherokee, Iowk 
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